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True Market Largely in Doubt 


Limited Amount of New Business Fails To Test Situation—Buyers More in Control 
and Are Indifferent,to Present Concessions—Some Good Tonnages in 
Prospect—Declining Prices and Output Still the Rule 


so uncertain as to have become purely a mat- 

ter of conjecture. The limited amount of new 
business being placed is not sufficient to test com- 
clusively the true position of the market. Enough 
indications are present, however, to show that the 
trend of conditions is steadily downward and that 
the settling point has not yet been reached. Where 
any large tonnages are involved, buyers are in no 
haste to close, feeling that trade developments will 
continue in their favor. This confident indifference 
of consumers points strongly to the fact that control 
of the market rapidly is passing from the sellers to 
the buyers, if actually it has not done so already. 
The slowing up of collections in several directions 
is the cause for considerable market comment. 

Steel producers expect to derive much benefit from 
the new order of the interstate commerce commission 
releasing from coal traffic open top cars up to 42-inch 
sides. This is especially applicable to the Pittsburgh 
district where some of the mills have been severely 
handicapped in shipping because of car shortage. 


The trend of the market is well illustrated by a 
composite average ton price of 15 iron and steel 
products compiled by THe Iron Trape Review. This 
compilation shows a figure of $64.51 for this week 
compared with $68.61 in October, this year, $68.87 in 
August this year, and $52.37 in November, 1919. 
Independent companies are whittling 
down further their quotations and are 
bringing them nearer and nearer to 
the Steel corporation schedule. A 
Pittsburgh mill has reduced struc- 
tural shapes $2 a ton. A Chicago company is accept- 
ing steel bar orders at 3.00c, Chicago, equivalent to 
2.62c, Pittsburgh. A 600c price-on black sheets is 
more common. On one very large negotiation “for 
sheet bars, the buyer is holdimg out, for a $47, Pitts- 
burgh price from independent producers which is. the 
level at which the Steel corporation has been sup- 
plying its customers. A pipemaker inquiring for 
10,000 tons of skelp is unwilling to close at the price 
of 3.25c, Pittsburgh, quoted by independent makers. 


oe levels in many lines of iron and steel are 


Steel Level 
Settling 


Despite its immediate inactivity, the 
market offers various prospects for 
business in good tonnages, the plac- 
ing of which clearly hinges on the 
question of ultimate prié® Inquiries 
for cars, including 2500 box for the Southern and 
1000 for the Norfolk & Western, continue to be 
brought out by the railroads but orders are not forth- 
coming. A Detroit automobile builder is expected 
in the market soon for 14,000 tons of sheets. Pend- 
ing structural jobs include 9000 tons at Chicago, 7000 
to 8000 tons at Buffalo and 4500 tons at Cleveland. 
The Prairie Pipe Line Co. finally has succeeded in 
placing 40,000 tons of line pipe with various mills. 
The Seattle pipe line job, 10,000 to 12,000 tons, is to 
be revived. 

The decline in pig iron shows no signs of abate- 
ment. Foundry iron in the valleys is $4 lower this 
week with the No. 2 grade quoted at $41 by some 
furnaces. Steelmakers in the Pittsburgh district have 
» round tonnage of basic which they are willing to 
offer at $36, furnace. More is being heard of the 
$38 price on southern No. 2. Resale iron continues 
to be so freely offered that it is dominating the situa- 
tion in various districts and it has become a com- 
petitive factor of first importance for the furnaces. 
For that reason, it is having much greater influence in 
fixing the market than ordinarily would be the case. 
This is especially true in Buffalo, Chicago and the East. 


Tonnage in 
Prospect 


Production generally continues on 
the down grade. More mills and fur- 
naces gradually are joining the idle 
list. Ingot figures for October, as in 
the case of pig iron, however, have 
not reflected the true extent of the curtailment since 
many shutdowms. came late in the month. Since’ then 
considerable capacity has gome out of commission. 
The Qetober statistics shew..an angual production 
rate of slightly under 42,000,000 tons..of steel ingots 
compared with 43,400,000 tons in September. The 
indicated daily rate in October was 136,277 tons 
for the. whole country compared with 140,956 tons 
the preceding month. 


Output Stull 


Declines 
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Where Will the Open Shop Lead? 


GREED, as most persons are, that the public 
A last is awake to the dangers of unbridled trade 
unionism, and that public sentiment is strongly 
opposed to various coercive measures practiced by the 
latter, the question uppermost in the minds of many 
employers today is whether they should continue ‘to 
organize open shop or American plan associations. 

As pointed out in the open shop survey in this 
issuc of Tne lron TRADE REVIEW, and on numerous 
previous occasions, public opinion has been largely 
influential in the formation of many associations 9f 
this character; the work of the associations has been 
inade easier by reason of the receptive condition of 
the public mind. The trade unions have outraged 
public sensibilities so that representative citizens ‘n 
many important communities have signed and_ sulb- 
scribed open shop declarations of principles. 

These associations are springing up with such 
wnazing rapidity that many employers are doing some 
sane thinking and inquiring as to whether they should 
capitalize” the present movement, and push the cam- 
paign for the open shop with increasing rigor. [s 
there danger of reaction in the program io con- 
solidate the various organizations into state bodies 
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and to tederate them in a uational association? Will 
the public believe that this is merely another move- 
ment to dominate the labor situation im an unfair 
manner; in short, will it prove a boomerang? 

rhe answer to these questions obviously depends 
altogether on intent and purpose, and above all on 
administration. There cannot be too much agitation 
in favor of American principles of justice; if it is 
ot the purpose of associations to limit their activities 
to the establishment of wiiolesome relations then. most 
ceriainly they will lose respect and confiderce, and. 
eventually they will have to work in the dark if they 
survive at all. Fortunately, there are few such asso- 
ciations, and rightly interpreted, ‘the free and om 
spoken attitude of the great majority of them should 
commend them to all elements of the public who 
believe m frank and open discussion. Their prin 
ciples do not permit of challenge; they are principles 
to which all Americans can subscribe. 

As compared with the real harm that unrestricte’| 
organized labor, misled and mismanaged can do, 
“capitalism,” surrounded on every hand with all the 
restraining afluences generations have 
torging, may be likened to a bogey. Now more than 


succeeded in 


ever “capitalism” appears as a phantom, conjured 
io stir the imagination and alarm of the thoughtless 
lf it has perpetrated injustices in also has made more 
umends and greater progress on the highway of 
civilization than have most of trade unions as dem- 
onstrated by the latter in recent years. 
he public now realizes that it has ci 
capitai to the utmost, while permitting organized labor 
ts go as it will, with the result that the only measure 
against misuse of power by organized 
Such orgat- 


reumseribed 


vf security 
labor is superior organization by capital. 
ization may be used to continue indefinitely the vain 
struggle for supremacy or it may end it, by using its 
power wisely and by putting into practice ‘those ideals 
which all fair-minded men may readily recognize «as 
conforming’ with the true American spirit. The alter- 
native will be compulsory laws, which imay serve to 
keep the peace, but which will by no means be a 
guarantee of a full measure of co-operation and pro 
ductiveness. With the balance of power, <hrough 
effective organization, goes the balance of responsibility 

Open shop associations can only succeed and become 
permanently useful as they build on solid foundations. 
Like the trade unions, they will fail in the hands of 
They have a sphere of 

The great 
they are to 


radicals and reactionaries. 
usefulness other than one of combat. 
American public wili decide whether 
fiourish, and it will decide the issue on the question 
of how wisely they are administered. 


An Opportune Time for Economy 
N ANY large manufacturing plant the reclamation 
of scrap metals constitutes an important operating 
problem. While the methods of recovering waste 
material have been developed to a surprising degree 
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of efficiency in some plants, the practice in others is 
iar from economical. Under proper direction, the 
process of collecting, sorting and marketing scrap 
accumulating in the various departments can be sys- 
tematized into a business of its own. 

In the machine shops of one large manufacturer, 
the chips, punchings, mixed borings, turnings andl 
other small, continuously accumulating scraps, are put 
into metal containers and -sent to the scrap depart- 
ment for sorting and preparation for shipment. The 
containers are tagged with the weight, class of matc- 
rial and destination. Proper credit is then given to 
ine department from which the materitls originate. 
One important phase of scrap reclamation is the 
operation of furnaces for melting and casting babbitt 
scrap into pigs. The furnaces enable the company 
to use the metal over and over again. 

Doubtless in this plant, as in others, tac reclaiming 
process is not designed primarily for the purpose of 
piacing the scrap on the market, as much of the work 
veally consists of sorting, repairing and reissuing 
ijaterials. For instance, bolts, nuts, washers, valves 
and fittings and other parts taken from dismantled 
machines are carefully sorted and piaced in stock 
according to their condition. In well-managed plants, 
nothing of value on a dismantled piece of equipment 
escapes attention. That which is usable is returne 
10 the stockroom for further use, while that which is 
no longer serviceable goes into the scrap pile. 

[he employe plays an important part i: the field 
of reclamation; in fact, the economy and szccess of 
the operations in a salvage and scrap department 
depend largely upon the interest of the individual 
workman. At the present time, when industry is 
moving a little more slowly than during the high- 
pressure days of the reconstruction era, it is highly 
impertant that attention be directed w some of the 
smaller economies. Under present conditions the 
prevention of waste probably is as important, if not 
more so, than efficiency. Moreover, workmen 
feeling the shortage of jobs, the present is an oppor- 
tune time to teach the practice of economy and thrift 
in the disposition of material. 


with 





Foundry Industry Expands in 1919-20 
of this issue, 


A [INDICATED in another column 
the total number of casting plants in the Unite’ 
States and Canada as of Oct. 1, 
6516, an increase of 72 over the total of 6444 in 1918. 
To those who are familiar with the impetus given 
the foundry industry during and shortly following the 
war, these figures are not surprising. Although the 
increase in the plants in 1920 as compared with 1918 
is not as great as that registered in 191% over the 
figures for 1916, still there is reason to belicve that 
the gain of 72 establishments during the past tw» 
years is indicated of a substantial growth. 
In 1916, 1917 and 1918 many plants were erected 
‘0 meet the sudden demand for castings for military 
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Composite Prices Compared 


ITH this issue Tue Iron TRADE REVIEW 

inaugurates an important permanent addi- 
tion to its market price comparisons in iron and 
steel. This new feature appears in connection 
with the table of “Prices Present and I’ast” on 
the initial page of the section devoted to iron 
and steel market reports which will be its fixed 
position. It has been designated as “The Com- 
posite Market Average.” 
as of the current week witli comparisons with 


This average is given 


one month, three months and one year previously. 

Prices of pig iron, semifinished steel and 
tinished steel products are combined in working 
out this average The market 
prices which enter into the final average are 


figure. single 
those of foundry, basic and malleable pig iron 
in leading centers and bessemer pig iron, valley; 
sheet bars and wire rods Pitts- 
plates, structural 
sheets, wire nails, black merchant pipe and tin 
plate at Piftsburgh. 


While the composite market average cannot 


billets, slabs, 


steel bars, 


burgh ; shapes, 


be considered a strict index market figure in 


iron and steel because all products which enter 
into its computation are given an equal deter- 
mining weight regardless of relative importance, 
it does represent a unit measure of market 
valuation per ton which by its weekly variations 
gage the the 


whole iron and steel market. 


will accurately fluctuations of 


As such, the com- 
posite market average wiil serve as a valuable 
and interesting guide in marking the trend of 
prices and will measure numerically the degree 


of the market’s strength or weakness. 











1920, was 


that a number of new companies 


time with the idea of remain 


use. It is known 


entered the field at that 


mg in it only as long as the wnusual pressure for 
castings continued. ()n the other hand most of the 


building, which has taken place since 1918, has been 
iu the face of so many uncertainties that it is doubtful 
if many plants of a temporary character were crected 
in that period. Doubtless many foundrymen consid 
ered it advisable to expend a portion of their earnings 
in piant improvements and additions to provide facil 
ities for further increased business. It also should be 
remembered that the gain of 72 


in spite of consolidations of several casting plants 


foundries was made 


Taken as a whole, the statistics cvidence the sound 
status of the foundry business. Never before has the 
industry been so firmly entrenched in plant and equip 
meet the requirements of the 
Although the present deman«s 
lateut 


time 


ment with which to 
consumers of castings. 
facilities are far below capacity. the 


intact the 


on these 
resources doubtless will 
when an active market again puts them to the. test 


remain until 
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Pig Iron 


LGD og cedececccececs $42.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........--- 43.96 
Basic, pe esenadeedeeseases = 
Basic. Pittsburgh .....+.+eseee- . 
Basic, Buffalo ...ccee- es ceeeeee 45.00 to 46.00 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa...... 44.00 to 46.50 
Malleable, walley .......++see0+ 42.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ........«-+ 43.96 
Malleable, Chicago ......0se000- 43.50 to 46.50 
Malleable, Buffalo furnace........ 46.25 to 48.25 
Malleable, delivered, eastern Pa... 45.00 to 48.50 








’ FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 
No. 2 Northern eoee «++ 1.76 to 2.25 
No. 2 Southern foundry ...... 1.75 to 2.25 
No Eastern and Virginia.. 2.25 to 2.75 
No. IX Bastern ..ccessesees 2.75 and 
No. 1 Chileago ..ccceceeceees 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 2 foundry Eastern ....... 1.75 to 2.25 











No. 1X, eastern delivered Phila. . .$46.50 to 50.00 
Bo, 1X, Bee ccacocccccccses 48.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago .....-... 44.25 to 47.25 
No 2 foundry. vailey .......... 41.00 to 42.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsbumgh ...... 42.96 to 43.96 
No. 2 foundry, Bultalo ses'eedes 45.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago®......... 43.00 to 46.00 
No, 2 foundry, Irenton furnace . 45.00 to 46.00 
No. 2 foundry, @leveland ........ 45.00 to 47.00 
No 2X, eastern delivered Phila... 45.50 to 49.00 
No. 2X, eastern N. J:, tidewater.. 45.50 to 49.90 
No. 2X, eastern del. Boston...... 53.00 to 54.00 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 46.25 
No. 2X, Buffalo del. Boston...... 50.71 to 53.71 
No. 2 foundry del. Philadelphia... 44.50 to 48.00 
No, 2 foundry N. J., tidewater.... 44.50 to 48.00 
No. 2 southern. Birmingham ..... 38.00 to 42.00 
No. 2 southern, seeey» 42.50 to 46.50 
No. 2 southern, MD“ ciss acces 44.66 to 48.66 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia . 46.66 to 50.66 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland ....... 46.66 to 48.66 
No. 2 southern, Boston ......... 48.67 to 52.67 
No. 2 southern, St. Louls........ 43.74 to 47.74 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ....... 44.25 to 46.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Philadelphia . 49.49 to 61.49 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City..... 49.91 to 61.91 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston ....... 52.51 te 55.51 
Gray forge, valley. Pittsburgh... .. 41.96 to 42.96 
Gray forge, eastern Pa.......... 46.00 to 49.50 
awe . Standard, valley.. 56.00 to 58.00 
Low phosphorus, standard, Phila 65.32 
Low phosphorus, Lebanon furnace. . 57.00 
Charcoal, Superior, = Chicago. . 58.50 
tron 






SD BP Cin oc cscedcadeatieeses cess $69.50 
BE PRP GR cece ec dccecsocccccendcces 72.80 
BO, BER BUD + a ciins Cecdindedn ctonesesea 76.10 
Coke 
Connellsville furmace .......... . $8.50to 9.00 
Connelisville foundry ............ 9.50 to 10.00 
Pocahontas furmace ..........+.- 12.50 to 13.00 
Pocshontas foundry ............. 13.00 to 14.00 
New River furnace.............. 14.00 to 15.00 
New River foundry.............+. 15.00 to 16.00 
Wise county furnace............ 13.50 to 14.00 
Wise county foundry............ 14.00 to 16.00 
Ferroalloys 


Ferroma: 80 cent, 

English. c.i.f. Atlantic port.. 135.00 to 170.00 
Spiece!, 18 to 32 per cent fur- 

SO GOR. .ndntncdesecantaca 65.00 to 80.00 
Ferrosilicon, 80 per cent, 

and contract, delivered........ 80.00 to 85.00 
Ferrot ‘ i 

SE ‘a th coeceuneenedesse 65e to The 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 per cent 

chromium, 6 to 8 per cent 

carbon, per 

maker's plant 4.....++«« +++ 18,00¢ to 19.00 
Imported 6 to 8 per 

SE EE Dae ovens sceees 16.50 to 17.0% 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
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Iron and Steel- Prices 


CORRECTED TO WEDNESDAY NOON— SCRAP, WAREHOUSE, ORE AND OTHER PRICES ON PAGES 1570 AND 1574 


Semifinished Material 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
(4 x 4 inch) 

Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ..... Seis $55.00 

Oven-hearth, Youngstown .......- 55. 
Open Philadelphia ....... 55.74 to 60.74 

Bessemer, teburgh 2... ce seen 55. 
Bessemer, Youngsotwn ........-- 55.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh .......:.«++ 65.00 
x RS Ie F 68.74 to 70.74 

SHEET BARS 
, Pittsburgh ...... . - -$55.00 to 60.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ........ 55.00 to 60.00 
Bessemer, teburgh ... se eens 55.00 to 60.00 
Bessemer, kn cgneenoes 55.00 to 60.00 
Pi ¥ = 55 60.00 
WIRE RODS AND SKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh........... $75.00 
skelp, Pittsburgh........ 3.25¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 3.25¢ 
Shapes, Plates and Bars 

Structural shapes, Pittsburgh ..... 2.45¢ to 3.00¢ 
Structural shapes, Ph ..» 2.80¢ to 3.35¢ 
St shapes, New York...... 2.8%¢ to 3.38c¢ 
Structural shapes, Qhicago ....... 2.85c to 3.03¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh .......... 2.65¢ to 3.00¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago ...........- 3.08¢ to 3.38¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ........ 8.00¢ to 3.35¢ 
Tank plates, New York......... .. 3.08¢ to 3.38¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh . 2.35¢ to 3.00¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago ......-- 2.73¢ to 3.00¢ 
, soft steel, New York....... 2.73¢ to 3.63¢ 
. soft steel, Philadelphia 2.70¢ to 3.60¢ 
Bar iron, common, Phila ...... 4.35¢ to 4.60¢ 
Bar iren, common, Chicago ...... 3.75¢ 
Bar iron, common, Cleveland ..... 8.75¢ to 4.00¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York..... 4.38¢ to 4.63¢ 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh .... 4.15¢ to 4.50¢ 
Hard steel bars, Chicago........ 3.75¢ 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill... .$45.00 to 60.00 
S rails, mill... 47.00 to 62.00 
Relaying rails, light, St. Louis.... 40.00 to 45.00 
Relaying rails. Pittshurgh........ 60.00 to 55.00 
Angle bars, Pitisburgh base...... $.10¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base......... 2.75¢ 
Light rails, 26 to 45, mill....... 2.75¢ to 3.00¢ 
Sp railroad, Pittsburgh....... 4.00¢ to 4.25¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh aseeees 6.000 to 6.50¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago............. 4.98¢ to 6.38¢ 

a). 4.63¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago............-. 8.00c to 3.50¢ 







eee eee eee eee 








Barbed wire, galvanized, Pittsburgh. . 3.95 to 4. 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh......... 3.40 to 4.50 
Galvanized staples, - Pittsburgh. ..... 4.35 to 5.10 
Coated nails per count keg, Pitts.. 2.85 to 4.10 
i 
Market Report Index 
Weekly Market Review........... 1811 
PR CREO « Paps awk 600 nseneceuded 1315 
yp Ee, Sa op 1317 
ED Pee are Bee ee eee 1318 
Nuts, Bolts, and Rivets.......... 1318 
Hoops and Bands... .. 2... 0-++055 1318 
PD .acsbeeccvehatbecnscs 1318 
PUREE: “Kdibedwas tee ib wh gece juts 1319 
Cars, and Track Materials........ 1319 
SOE. <i BEE nnn 20.404 800s 6 anu beoo 1320 
SG chine 06 tq4y Remirde odb 6 bade 1320 
DGGE - weaned canbanbekestcockeoe 1321 
WROUCOTND bos ocvecgessce voceces 1321 
SR 5 ad. Ae 1321 
Structural Shapes ......... 0504+ 1322 
Merchant and Cast Pipe.......... 1322 
Semifinished Steel ....<-..-.-..+ 1828 
Cold-rolled Strip Steel........... 1823 
Nonferrous Markets ..........¢.. 1293 
Export Market ...... doce uses eon 1394 
British Market .......00-seeeee> 1827 
Welsh Market ..... “SL Pee dvd eee. 71987, 
Ceech mt Austrian Markets...... 1328 
WOE oc ccccestects nS 150 
Refractories .....6-00sccenes - 1358 
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Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 4.35¢ to 6.50¢ 
No. 28, bessemer. Pitts. ......... 4.35¢ to 6.50c 
Ne. 28. open-wea th, Chi ....... 4.7% ta 7 R&e 
No. 28 Philadelphia ............ 4.70¢ to 6.60¢ 
Tin MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 4.35¢ to 7.00¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. .. .... 4.35¢%0 7.00c 
GAt VANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 5.70¢ to 8.00c 
No. bessemer, Pitts. ........ 5.70¢ to 8.25¢ 
No. 28, apen-hearth, - &O™ a” 
No. 28, open-hearth, Philadelphia... 6.05¢ to 8.10¢ 
BLUE AWNEALED 
No. 10. open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 3.55¢ to 5.25¢ 
No. 10, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 3.55¢ to 5.25¢ 
No, 19, oper-hewth, t,o... 2490 tan 


No. 10. open-hearth, Phila. ...... 3.90¢ to 5.35¢ 
Full sheet schedule page 1374. 
Tin Plate 
(Per 109 Ib. box) 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts........ $7.00 to $3.50 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Pase Discounts Pittsburgh te Jobbers Carloads 


Black tints 


% to 3 in., butt steel 57% to 54 44 to 40% 
WOR ccccncccsbcons 34% to24% 18% 0 8% 
Full pipe schedule page 1374. 


Boiler Tubes 
Steel, 334 to 4% inches, c. 1........ 4034 to 2 
lron, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1....list w 1) of 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Without War Freight Tax 


(Class B Pipe) 
Class A pipe is $2 higher than Class B 
Four-inch, Chicago 


~inch,. Chicago .......+.5+..+ 88.10 
Six-inch and over, Chicago...... 83.10 
Four-inch, New York............ 87.22 
Six-inch and over, New York..... 17.22 
Four-inch, Birmingham .......... 79.00to 83.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham.... 74.00 to 78.00 

Hoops, Bands, Shafting 


TOPO eee eee eee ee eee eee) 


Nuts and Bolts 


(Prices f.0.b. Pit ) 
GARRIAGE BOLTS 
6 inches, 
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Prices Present and Past 
oat Gath ago, three months ago and one year ago 
Prices given in this table are those ruling on YS bee percentage of sales, at the dates named 


Nor. 10, Oct. Aw. Nov. 
1920 1920 1920 1919 
Finished Material. 
$50.15 $49.50 $32.00 Iron bars, Puede in one bd oa6 4.35 4.65 4.75 2.895 
47.20 49.40 30. iron bars, UNicago mull............ $ 3.75 8.75 3.75 2.73 
48.96 49.65 33.15 Sy MEN, 6 eeniv coc cc ces 6s cet 2.83 3.33 3.52 2.72 
46.00 46.00 31.75 ee Be oe a ak 3.00 3.10 3.15 2.45 
58.50 657.50 35.50 Beams, Ph Diidth «hs dusdae eveas 3.35 3.425 3.50 2.695 
48.25 48.25 381.75 Tank plates, Pittsburgh............ 3.00 3.20 8.50 2.65 
46.50 46.50 32.25 Tank plates, Chicago............... 3.03 3.63 8.77 2.92 
42.00 42.00 380.66 Tank plates, Ph ind - ice been « 8.35 3.485 8.75 2.895 
46.00 46.50 31.75 Sheets, bik.. No. 28, Pittsburgh.... 6.00 7.00 7.00 4.35 
51256 47.20 33.00 Sheets, blue anid., No. iv, istisburgh 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.55 
49.75 49.75 383.40 Sheets, galv., No. 28 tsburgh..... 7.50 7.50 7.50 5.70 
52.65 60.95 35.85 Wire nails, Pittsburgh............ 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.90 
50.96 47.80 81.75 Coke— 
170.00 $195.00 1110.00 Connelisville furnace coke........... 8.50 15.10 17.75 6.25 
Connellsville foundry coke........... 9.50 16.85 18.25 7.10 
63.75 70.00 48.00 Old Material— 
ox pe 4 re} Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh...... 25.00 28.00 27.75 24.50 
as as nas Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa..... 20.50 23.55 24.15 20.80 
. : - Heavy melting steel, Chicago........ 18.50 21.35 24.15 20.66 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pennsylvania 26.50 29.85 38.75 27.85 
3.25 3.25 2.90 No. 1 wrought, Chicago............ 20.00 22.50 28.50 326.50 
3.88 8.52 2.62 Rerolling rails, Chicago............ 24.50 34.00 388.00 81.15 
5 to 2.25 silicon. *%*2.25 to 2.75 silicon. Delivered. 
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Average prices 














Pig Iron Market Works Lower 


Valley Foundry Iron Quoted at $41 Furnace—Steelmakers Ready To Sell Basic at 
$36 Furnace—More $38 Offers from the South—Piling of Iron 
Increasing—Collections Are More Backward 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 9 —Considerable in- 
terest is heing eh in an inquiry 
put out by the Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co. for 2000 tons of No. 2. northern 
foundry iron (1.75 to 225 silicon) for 
its Allegheny, Pa., and New Brighton, 
Pa., plants, and 1000 tons of No. 2 
a gs 2 foundry iron for its Louis- 
ville, plant, for November-Decem- 
ber BeBe According to reports, the 
lowest quotation so far named on the 
northern iron is $41 valley which com- 
pares with the previous market level of 
$45. The business has not been closed 
and it has been indicated that a lower 
figure wi'l have to be named in order to 
interest the buyer.. The southern iron it 
is claimed can be bought for $38 Bir- 
mingham or less. Producers and con- 
sumers have heen watching this trans- 
action in order to get a definite idea 
of the market on foundry iron which at 
present is of an uncertain character. 
Light sales of No. 2 foundry have been 
made during the past week at around 

2 valley according to reports. Car lots 
of No. 2 (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) have also 
been sold at $42 valley or $40.75 base 
Small tonnages of malleable have gone 
at $42 valley which also is the quota- 
tion on bessemer, but neither grade, it is 
evident, could be bought for less if an 
attractive inquiry were put before pro- 
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$64.51 





ducers. The market for gray forge iron 
is extremely dull but it is known that 
a price of $41 valley would be accept- 
able and it is likely that this figure 
could be shaded. In the absence of 
recent direct sales, the market for 
basic iron still is quoted at $38.50 val- 
ley, the price at which a furnace in- 
terest last week sold 2000 tons to an 
eastern consumer. It is reported that 
a resale lot of 1000 tons of basic iron 
went to a steel works interest in this 
district this week at $36 furnace. 
Is Entirely Resale Market 

Chicage, Nov. 9.—With comparatively 
small aggregate tonnage of pig iron 
being bought by melters, by far the 
greater portion is from resale sources, 
with producers participating to a mini- 
mum degree. As a result, northern found- 
ry iron, 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, is nominal 
at $46 furnace although occasiondl 
small lots are being sold at that figure. 
The price at which most tonnage is 
moving is about $43, Chicago, for the 
same grade. Some melters of iron 
anxious to turn it into money are of- 
fering it at a lower figure, and it is 
probable some could be picked up at 
$41, Ghicago. Practically the same con- 
dition exists in southern iron, with pro- 
ducers quoting $42, Birmingham, for 
silicon 1.75 to 2.25. and making occa- 


sional sales of small lots. Opposed to 
this is much resale iron at $38 to $40 
Birmingham, from which most buy- 
ing is being done. The determining 
factor at present is resale iron. Most 
buyers now taking tonnages are seek- 
ing the additional iron for immediate 
use, finding their supply will run out 
before the end of the year. 


Only Resale Lots Move 


Philadelphia. Nov. 9.—Resale con- 
tinues to make up the bulk of the pig 
iron business now going. Merchants 
say resale offerings are larger than 
the demand. Considerable Virginia and 
eastern Pennsylvania foundry iron has 
been resold at $43, base furnace. Buf- 
falo foundry has been resold at $40 to 
$45, base Buffalo. It is easy to buy 
foundry iron from Virginia makers 
both for this and next year at $45, 
base furnace. but no sales are reported. 
Eastern Pennsylvania foundry iron for 
prompt shipment has been sold by 
makers at $46. furnace. for No. 2X 
(2.25 to 2.75 silicon). No basic, gray 
forge, bessemer or malleable sales or 
inquiries are reported. 


New England Marking Time 


Boston, Nov. 8.—The pig iron mar- 
ket in New England has become 





iendteite Market Average 


Represénting the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fifteen Different Iron and Steel Products. 
Yesterday, One Month Ago, Three Months Ago and One Year Ago 


August, 1920 


October, 1920 


$68.61 $68.87 


November, 1919 
$52.37 
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quieter and the week past has been 
one of marking time by all interests. 
A new note has crept into the situa- 
tion—that of financial difficulties. Deal- 
ers report collections slower and many 
of the smaller interests have asked 
for cancellations due to inability to 
make payments. Buying for late fall 
and winter has been looked for from 
week to week, but as yet has not de- 
veloped and direct furnace sales con- 
tinue almost negligible. Resale iron 
still appears, further concessions being 
noted in some of the cases, and con- 
sequently the price spread has  in- 
creased. One Massachusetts consumer 
bought 200 tons at $45, furnace, while 
another purchased several cars at $45, 
delivered, but the bulk of the resale 
tonnage, however, probably averaged 
$46 or $47, delivered, for 1.75 to 2.25 
silicon. The weak buying market has 
failed to bring any appreciable con- 
cessions from eastern furnaces although 
a few isolated transactions have been 
reported at somewhat lower prices 
than those quoted. A sale of several 
cars of off-analysis Virginia iron was 
made at a price which figures $46, base 
furnace. Those who have studied the 
eastern furnace situation feel that an- 
other two weeks will see several pro- 
ducers which have been holding off, 
either in the market at lower prices 
or added to the list of those with 
plants out of blast. A survey of east- 
ern furnaces has developed the fact 
that on an average tthey are booked 
through the first quarter. Cancella- 
tions during the week may have been 
responsible for a change in some cases. 
Foundries in New England are oper- 
ating on a curtailed basis. One promi- 
nent foundryman expressed the opin- 
ion that production of castings at pres- 
ent is about 50 per cent of capacity in 
this district. Pig iron stocks are rela- 
tively large and consequently little 
buying for the balance of the year is 
looked for. 


Furnace Prices Lower 


New York, Nov. 8—Demand for 
pig iron in this district continues to 
grow smaller and the size of current 
inquiries is indicated by the fact that 
the largest lot under negotiation dur- 
ing the past week involved 200 tons 
of foundry. This iron was bought 
from second hands. Practically all of 
the current business continues to in- 
volve resales, but the total tonnage 
is of small proportions. An interesting 
development is that while resale offer- 
ings of other grades are plentiful, the 
supply of 2.25 to 2.75 silicon is small, 
and in some cases merchants say that 
they have been unable to obtain any 
of this quality for their customers. 
Resales of Buffalo iron during the 
past week have been made at $43 and 
$44, base Buffalo, plus $1 differential. 
In fact, the differentials of $1.25 and 
$1.75, for the 2.25 to 2.75 and the 
2.75 to 3.25 silicon grades, respectively, 
under the government price schedule, 
now are being done infrequently. It is 
usual to charge only $1 differentials 
on northern iron. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania foundry has been disposed of 
at resale during the past week at 
around $43, base, furnace. Practically 
no tonnage is being entered by the 
furnaces direct at this time In a 
few however, the furnaces are 
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willing to take orders. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania foundry can be had at first 
hand at $46, furnace, for 225 to 2.75 
silicon, for prompt shipment. A Vir- 
ginia furnace has announced its willing- 
ness to take orders for first quarter at 
$45, base, furnace. Central Pennsyl- 
vania foundry can be had for first 
quarter at $45, base furnace. Buffalo 
malleable can be had at resale at 
$44.25, Buffalo, and probably less. De- 
spite the lack of new demand, con- 
sumption of iron continues to be heavy, 
and in numerous cases where shipments 
have been held up lately owing to 


the railroad situation, consumers are 
urging that deliveries on contracts 
be rushed. 


Buffalo Market Around $45 


Buffalo, Nov. 9.—Little, if any 
straight furnace iron being sold, and 
though most furnacemen say they are 
nominally holding to $50, base, the 
fact that resale is figuring in prac- 
tically all transactions around a $45 
base, makes that the actual “selling 
figure. Some furnace interests have 
sold small lots at $47, base, and indi- 
cate they would do less on desirable 
order. Only a limited amount of 
buying of any kind is being done with 
the furnaces making no effort to push 
sales. A considerable portion of the 
resale iron is material originally des- 
tined for automobile plants. One in- 
terest sold during the week just past 
about 1000 tons on the basis of $45 
for No. 2 plain (1.75 to 2.25 silicon); 
$46.25 for No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 sili- 
con), and $48 for No. 1X (2.75 to 
3.25 silicon). Another interest sold 
2400 tons of foundry, all resale, at a 
price said to be $45, base. All fur- 
naces in the immediate vicinity of Buf- 
falo are in operation except for one 
stack which has not been relighted 
following repairs some weeks ago. 
An inferior grade of coke is responsi- 
ble for considerable off-grade iron be- 
ing made just now. 


Prices Are In Doubt 


Cleveland, Nov. ©—<Actual market 
prices in pig iron are very much up 
in the air in this territory even among 
the producers themselves. Some of 
the latter because of the exceedingly 
few inquiries on which to test the 
market are so uncertain as to going 
prices that they are disposed to tell 


consumers practically that they will 
meet whatever figure the latter indi- 
cate. This leaves quotations in a 
very unsettled state but it is clear 
they are considerably lower than a 
week ago. At present as low as $42 


valley furnace for No. 2 foundry (1.75 


to 2.25 silicon) is obtainable as this 
figure was quoted by at least one 
producer on 500 to 100) tons of 


foundi:y iron for November-December 
delivery for a consumer in the Pitts- 
burgh district. Other furnaces quoted 
from that figure up to $44 but some 
left the matter open intimating to the 
buyer they would name a lower figure 


if necessary. Quotations of $42 an: 
$43 northern Ohio. furnace on off- 
foundry lots this week have failed to 
attract any business. Cleveland pro 
ducers continue to name a nomona! 
fenre of $47 base as their price in the 


wbsence of any new business but indi- 


cate they would name considerably 
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lower on a definite inquiry. The sani 
is true of another northern O'1io pro- 
ducer who has been quoting 346 base. 
A lot of 1200 tons of foundry iron is 
up for negotiation and probably will 
be placed on the basis of average 
prices on different points at ihe time 
of shipment. Shipments continue to 
diminish and the‘furnaces have beea 
piling iron at a* larger rate the past 
week than at any time yet. In some 
cases this has amounted to one-third 
of the output. Further curtai'iment of 
troduction consequently is promised. 
One stack at Detroit was blown out 
this week and it is likely a northern 
Ohio stack will go on the inactive list 
within a few days though this is not 
positively decided. There is a good 
deal of complaint from foundries per- 


iorming work of this kind, as ‘to poor 
collections on their part from _ the 
automobiie companies. This is em- 


barrassing some of these plants finan- 
cially, and is having its effect in 
retarding collections by the furnaces 


Nominal Market Prevails 


Cincinnati, Nov. 8—An _ almost 
unanimous expression exists that 
there is nothing upon which to base 
the market for pig firon in this dis- 
trict. Sellers say it is impossible to 
predict what furnaces would quote if 
they were to receive a bona fide in- 
quiry of size. There is no inquiry of 
any character however and published 
quotations largely are norminal. How- 
ever the fact remains that when a 
seller has had the opportunity to dis- 
pose of small lots of tron, and these 
are the only kind of opportunities be- 
ing presented, he refuses to consider 
a price other than the top figure re- 
cently named. Such iron as has been 
sold recently has commanded firim 
prices. The nominal quotations re- 
main at $42 Birmingham, for southern 
No. 2 foundry, and $46, furnace, for 
northern iron. There are increasing 
offerings of resale iron, but the feelers 
put out by the sellers have met with 
a negative response and little of such 
metal is being taken. A manufactur- 
ing concern in southern Ohio is said 
to have made persistent efforts to un- 
load a considerable tonnage at what 
is generally considered a liberal con 
cession in price, but no buyer has ap- 
peared. The outstanding development 
of the market during the past few 
days is the inquiry for from 500 to 
1100 tons of Northern low. silicon, 
high manganese malleable from the 
Mt. Vernon Car & Mfg. Co., of Mr 
Vernon, Ill. This inquiry is regarded 
largely as a market feeler. Iron pro- 
ducers, both north and south, have 
given up hope of immediately inter- 
esting consumers in next year’s con 
tracts and are content to await de- 
velopments. In the meantime they 
are directing their attention to com- 
pleting deliveries on old orders with 
no attempt to compete with resale 
offerings 

Buying is Dull 

St. Louis, Nov. 8—Pig iron selling 
agencies in this district report an al- 
most entire absence of business. No 
sales are being made and the few scat- 
tering inquiries appearing are more to 
ascertain the trend of the market than 
with the view of acquiring tonnage. 
Stories relative to resale iron show in 
number an increase in the tonnage in- 
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volved and receding prices. Definite 
data relative to these offers are diffi- 
cult to obtain. It is known, how- 
ever, some fair sized tonnages have 
been sold as low as $5 under the orig- 
inal purchasing price. The main diffi- 
culty is in finding a purchaser. A 
large majority of the furnaces are ad- 
hering to the $42 base for southern 
No. 2 but it is quite ‘certain that iron 
can be had considerably below that. 
One important selling agency stated 
today ‘that he could purchase 1.75 to 
2.25 silicon at $38. The policy of mak- 


ers is to produce no more than they 
have to in order to make delivery on 
booked business, and this program 


is confirmed by the number of stacks 
which have been relegated to tem- 
porary idleness. Agencies complain of 
numerous requests to hold back ship- 
ments, especially in the case of found- 
ry iron. Consumers have experienced 
a marked slowing down in activity. 
This is resulting in accumulations of 
finished materials such as have not 
been witnessed since the war. Stocks 
of standard steel and iron materials are 
augmenting under the recent improved 
transportation facilities. Warehouse in- 
terests are able to make deliveries more 
promptly than in many months 


Southern Prices Vary 


Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 9.—South- 
ern furnace interests are making a 
firm stand against general reduction 


of pig iron prices. While one or two 
producers, including the Steel corpora- 
tion subsidiary, have made a price as 
low as $38 for No. 2 foundry (1.75 
to 2.25 silicon), the greater production 


of foundry iron is being held at $42. 
The quantity of iron offered under 
$42 at the $38 price is limited. A few 
scattered sales are reported and in 


almost every instance delivery is asked 
for within 60 days. Production in 
Alabama and Tennessee is at a low 
ebb with many furnaces out of blast. 
Accumulated stocks on furnace yards, 
however, are being steadily reduced by 
deliveries on old contracts. Some fur- 
nace interests take the position that 
to reduce prices at this time would 
not result in much business. Some 
tonnage of resale iron has been sold 
for export by a brokerage company. 
Local consumption has eased up. 


More Furnaces Suspend 
Youngstown, ©0., Nov. 9.—Blast fur 


nace operations in this district this 
week were reduced by the suspension 


of three additional stacks. No. 2 fur- 
nace of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Hubbard, O., was blown 
out for. relining and repairs and the 
stack of the Valley Mould & Iron 
Corp., Sharpsville, Pa. is idle, ow- 
ing to trade conditions \s a result 
of suspending operations at its Mary 
furnace, the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 
Lowellville, O., has reduced the num- 
ber of active open-hearth furnaces to 
three. The Trumbull Steel Co.. War 
ren, ©O., has WO of its 44 sheet and tin 
plate mills in operation The hot 
mills of the Falcon Steel Co., Niles, 
O., were idle during the forepart of 
this week The Struthers Furnace 
Co., Struthers, O.. and the Carnegie 
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ales Are Lacking 


Spot Furnace Sold at $8.50, Ovens and Further Decline Expected 
Output Still Being Curtailed—New England Producer Reduces 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 9.—After being es- 
tablished the latter part of last week 


at $8.50 to $9.00 ovens, the market 
ior standard spot Connellsville coke 
still is quotable at that rate, but the 
tendency continues to be easier. The 
market’s stationary position is due 
principally to the fact that there has 


been but little buying and further de 
clines are expected to develop on any 


sizable purchases. The market for 
contract furnace coke also is_ softer 
and business is understood to have 


been done on a sliding scale basis for 


delivery over the remainder of the 
year at a lower figure than that for 
spot fuel. So far as reported, no con- 
tracting for the first half has been 
done and there is a distinct difference 
in the attitude of oven and blast fur 
nace Operators, the former being op 
posed to while the latter favor the 


making of cantracts on a sliding scale 
basis. First half furnace coke is being 
offered at $9.50, but this clearly ‘s 
only a nominal figure because it is ap 
parent blast furnace interests are not 
giving it any consideration whatever 
The market for both spot and con 
tract foundry coke is extremely dull 
and in the absence of actual negotia 
tions it is quoted at $1.00 higher than 


the market for furnace fuel. Some 
oven operators do not appear to be 
attempting to sell coke and have blown 
out a great number of ovens. Loss of 
coke output by this action, however, 
has not been nearly so great as has 


been the decreased consumptive capa 
city by reason of the banking and 
blowing out of blast furnaces 
Rumors are current of a possible ri 
duction of wages in the Connellsville 
region soon but these lack confirma 
tion. Some observers think that should 
this reduction take place it would bx 
an opening wedge for a readjustment 
of wages throughout the entire iron 
and steel market. According to th 
Connellsville Courier, production in 
the Connellsville region for the week 
ending Oct. 30, was 224,295 tons, as 
compared with 208,640 tons the pri 
ceding week. 


By-product Price Lowered 


Boston Nov. 8—With Connells 
ville coke available at from $3 to 
$4 below the New England Coal & 
Coke Co. prices for by-product fuel 
more and more of the beehive cok 
has been reaching New England 
This morning, however, the New Ens 
land Coal & Coke Co. announced a 
straight reduction of $3.50 in its price 
of foundry coke Che previous price 
was $22.70 and the present price de 
livered is $19.20 This practical! 


meets the Connellsville price I 
reduction was 


nrices 


anticipation 
entirely 
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estimates present 


production of castings in New Eng 
land is hardly more than 50 per cent 
Prices Lower in 1921 
New York, Nov. 8&—Recent reduc 
tions in the prices on spot coke have 
been followed by declines in asking 
prices for first half. The New Eng 
land Coal & Coke Co. now is asking 
$19.20, delivered in New England, for 
foundry coke This price is equiva 
lent to $13, Connellsville. For ship 
ment outside of New England, this 
interest is asking $15.80, ovens, a 
reduction of $3 as compared with its 
previous price Although some bee 
hive operators continue to ask $15, 
Connellsville, on first half foundry 
coke, beehive foundry now can be had 
for first half at $12.25 and $12.50 
Connellsville. 
Furnace Sells at $8.50 
Cleveiand, Nov. 9.—Furnace intet 
ests in this territory have been buyers 
of small lots of furnace coke during 
the past few days at $8.50 Connells 
ville ovens 
Demand Falling Away 
Philadelphia, Nov. 9¥—-Coke demar 


Spot foundry is offered 
furnace at 


here is lessening. 
at $12, Connellsville and 
$9.50 to $10 


spot 


Large Buyers Covered 


Cincinnati, Nov. 8 \ recent survey 
made by representative interests in 
the ccke market here has disclosed 
the surprising fact that many of the 
large consumers in this district have 
covered their requirements well to 
ward the middle of next year It is 
shown that many of ‘these users tor a 
long period had been picking up odd 
tonnage from time to time in excess 
of their current needs with the result 
that they have accumulated  sizabl 
reserve stocks In a number of in 
stances these will meet their furnace 
ind foundry reqiirements tor several 
months to core 


Wait Lower Price 


St. Louis. Nov. 8 The demand 10 
coke has further subsided. Spot 
is offered at from $10 to $10.50, oven: 
according to quality, but little is heard 
ot contracting to! next year Lon 
sone weeks back would 

paid $16 to $SI8 for first 
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New Bar Business Light 


Chicago Independent Will Accept Tonnage at 3.00c, Mill, Equiv- 
| alent to 2.62c, Pittsburgh—Nuts and Bolts Shaded 


Chicago, Nov. 9%.—Both important 
producers of soft steel bars in the 
Chicago district have suflicient ton- 
nage of this material booked to run 
them well through the present year 
and are not anxious for further busi- 
ness. The leading independent, how- 
ever, will take on some business of 
attractive nature where specifications 
accompany the order on the basis of 
3.00c, Chicago mill. While this price 
is not ‘as bow as that made by the 
leading interest, it is considerably 
under the schedule formerly prevaiiing. 

Inquiry for bar iron nas fallen to 
practically nothing. Mills have con- 
siderable business on their books 
which is melting away fairly rapidly 
under full production. Some cancel- 
lations have also been requested, mak- 
ing further inroads. The former quota- 
tion of 4.00c, Chicago mill, on lighter 
sections has disappeared, and 43.75c, 
Chicago mill, is now being quoted on 
all sizes. Railroads are taking prac- 
tically nothing in this line. 

Mills rerolling hard steel bars from 
old rails are operating from hand to 
mouth on single turn, and on the 
average lave about enough business to 
carry them through the month. A 
nominal quotation of 3.75c, mill, ap- 
plies on this business, but no inquiry 
has come out recently to test this 
figure, which probably would weaken 
on offers of attractive business. 


3.00c Price Less Infreauent 


New York, Nov. 8—Inquiries for 
steel bars have served to bring out 
the 3.0Uc, base Pittsburgh quotation, 
on a somewhat broader scale. At the 
same time, the 3.00c price is reserved 
by independent makers for the more 
attractive tonnage, and 3.25c, base 
Pittsburgh, is the price which inde- 
pendenits usually are asking. The 
most important inquiry out is from 
the American Car & Foundrv Co.. for 
450 to 500 tons. The Standard Oil 
Co. also has been in the market for a 
tonnage of moderate size. A price of 
4.00c, Pittsburgh, can be easily done 
on a sizable tonnage of bar iron. On 
small lots as high as 4.50c, Pittsburgh, 
might have to be paid. The situation 
generally is weak, with quick ship- 
ments available. Piants. as a whole, 
are not operating at more than 50 
per cent of capacity and in fact, there 
appears to be only one mill running 
near normal. In this instance. the 
output is largely consumed by the 
controlling company. Demand, both 
—— and domestic, is at a stand- 
still. 


Inquiry Slightly Becter 


Philadelphia, Nov. 9.—Steel bar in- 
quiry is slightly improved but nothing 
of importance is involved while the 
general asking price of independent 
companies is 3.25¢ base, Pittsburgh. 
It is mot necessary to pay higher 
than 3.00c for attractive lots. Bolts 
and nvut prices are being maintained 


articularly on nuts which are scarce. 
Spike prices are being cut % cent 


per pound, but the concession is not 
bringing out much business. 


Inquiry Has Fallen Off 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 9.—Inquiry for 
merchant steel bars has fallen off and 
that which is developing is principally 
for small sizes, on which most mills 
are well committed. It is claimed 
cancellations have been light but pros- 
pective consumers are showing a hesi- 
tancy about coming into the market 
feeling that prices will decline further. 
A number of independents are asking 
3.00c, Pittsburgh, with others still quot- 
ing 3.25c. The market for refined 
iron bars is quiet but mills have good 
sized orders on their books and are 
operating at a good rate. 


Deliveries Are Better 


Pittsburgh, Nov. ¥.—Makers of cold- 
finished steel bars report they are able 
to make quicker deliveries. Shipments 
of larger sizes made are promptly by 
some producers, while tie smalier 
sizes, ¥-inch and under, are being 
shipped in ittwo to three months, al- 
though some mills require a longer 
period. While the market is quiet, 
it continues to be quoted at 4.00c ito 
4.25c and light tonnages have been 
taken during the past week at the 
latter figure. Shortage of cars has 
be reported by certain § producers. 
Operations are estimated at 60 per 
cent of capacity. Shipments against 
old contracts at the old base price 
of 3.6Uc are moving in greater volume. 


Orders Show a Decline 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 9.—QOrders for 
nuts, bolts and rivets have shown a 
decline but it is reported there stil! 
is fair activity. While it is claimed 
the tendency of the market is easier, 
interests in this district continue to 
quote their old prices. Operations 
vary, ranging from 60 per cent to 
aimost capacity. 


Hoop Inquiries Are Light 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 9.—Inquiries for 
hoops. and bands involve only light 
tonnages and the market has become 
easier as the result of cancellations 
and suspensions, although it is said 
that they represent a comparatively 
small tonnage. Prices quoted by inde- 
pendent mills vary, including those 
of 3.85c, 4.50c and 5.00c. The recent 
quotation of 5.50¢ has disappeared. 


Small Bolts in Demand 


Chicago, Nov. 9.—While users of 
boits and nuts are not actively in the 
market for new contracts, having 
covered their requirements well into 
the future, specifications for smaller 
sizes are being received in large 
volume, Larger sizes are not in de- 
mand. This has the effect of throw- 
ing order books out of balance and 
makes economical operation of plants 
difficuit. In order to obtain further 
orders for large sizes some producers 
are shading quotations somewhat. 
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Full prices are being asked by all 
on smaller sizes. 


Ferro Softe ns 


English Product $20 Lower Here— 
Second Hand Sales Numerous 


New York, Nov. 8—English ferro- 
manganese has been offered for prompt 
shipment from England at $150, c.i.f. 
tidewater. The amount involved was 
300 to 400 tons. The consumer did 
not accept the offer. This price is 
$20 lower than the price at which fer- 
romanganese last has been sold at first 
hand by English and domestic inter- 
ests. Sales of ferromanganese during 
the past week have been entirely of 
second hand transactions and there 
were only a few of these. This busi- 
ness went at around $155, delivered. 

Some further tonnage of spiegeleisen 
continues obtainable at resale at $60 
to $65, furnace, for 15 to 20 per cent. 
It is understood that some 20 per 
cent was disposed of at resale, at $67, 
furnace. No sales by producers are 
reported. 

The alloy and high speed steel indus- 
tries still are marking time and de- 
mand for the special ferroalloys re- 
mains extremely slow. The tension 
in the ferrovanadium industry is much 
less, and prices have declined. Low 
silicon ferrovanadium for fairly prompt 
delivery now is obtainable at $7.50 a 
pound contained, as against the maxi- 
mum price of $8.25 which recently pre- 
vailed. The base price of low grade 
ferrovanadium remains $6.50 a pound 
contained. Considerable alloy still is 
being exported to Europe, but British 
buyers now are bidding less than $7 
a pound contained, which is the least 
domestic sellers will accept. 

The price of ferrochrome is un- 
changed. Domestic makers took or- 
ders for a round tonnage last week at 
18.50c a pound contained for material 
running 6 to 8 per cent carbon. The 
price of French ferrochrome of high 
carbon remains 16.50 to 17.00 cents. 
The market for ferrotungsten is al- 
most lifeless, with foreign alloy ob- 
tainable at 65 cents a pounds con- 
tained for importation and 70 to 75 cents 
for spot. The 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
market is unchanged, at $80 to $85, 
furnace. Ten to 15 per cent electric 
furnace ferrosilicon is quoted $60 to 
$65, furnace. Demand for ferrosilicon 
remains slow. Tungsten concentrates 
continue quoted $4.45 to $4.50 a short 
ton unit, with no demand. Chrome 
ore is being offered fairly freely. A 
tonnage sold recently at $31 a ton, 
Indian 48 to 50 per cent, due to arrive 
shortly. 


Maganese Ore Firm 


New York, Nov. 9.—Manganese ore is 
quoted 45 to 50 cents, with little ton- 
nage available at the lower price. A bid 
of 45 cents on a tonnage of 3000 recent- 
ly was refused. 


More Resale Tonnage Offered 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 9.—Resale lots of 
ferromanganese are being offered 
more freely in this district and one 
consumer is said to have thrown 2000 
tons on the market. Makers gener- 
ally still appear to be quoting $170, 
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tidewater, but it is believed that at 
least one of them would talk business at 
$140 tidewater. Some sellers think the 
* quotation will drop considerably in the 
near future. Users appear to be well 
covered and to be indifferent to the 
market, regardless of what the quo- 
tations may be. Another consumer 
in a nearby district is understood to 
be offering tonnages of both ferro- 
manganese and ferrochrome, as_ well 
as basic iron, and is said to be at- 
tempting to liquidate a considerable 
quantity of its raw materials. | 

No activity has developed in the 
market for spiegeleisen but it is said 
that middle interests are prepared to 
sell the 19 to 21 per cent grade at 
$70, furnace, or less. 


May Hold Bill of Lading 


in Reconsignment 


Washington, Nov. 9.—In the recon- 
signment of shipments to order, ship- 
pers no longer need surrender the 
origiral bill of lading or give security 
at the time the order for reconsign- 
ment is placed. The interstate com- 
merce commission holds that presenta- 
tion of the bill of lading for indorse- 
ment of the reconsignment directions 
is sufficient. In the report of the 
commission in the case of the Boston 
chamber of commerce against the 
Grand Trunk railroad of Canada it 
is stated: Ee 

“The tariffs require as a condition, 
on shipments consigned ‘to order, 
that the original bill of lading be sur- 
regjered, or that, in its absence, 
satisfactory bond of indemnity or 
other approved security be given at 
the time the order of diversion or 
reconsignment is placed. This rule 
has been construed in at least one 
instance as requiring the complete 
and.permanent surrender of the bill 
of lading. Defendants admit that pre- 
sentation or temporary surrender of 
the original bill for indorsement 
thereon of the reconsignment instruc- 
tion is all that 
With such amendment complainants 
will be satisfied, and we find that the 
rule should be amended accordingly.” 

The decision of the commerce com- 
mission is this instance is general, it 
is stated at the commission's head- 
quarters here. 


Plain Wire Placed 


Cleveland, Nov. 9.—Some independent 
producers continue to make sales of 
plain manufacturing wire at 4.00c Pitts- 
burgh to consumers in this district. One 
lot of 1000 tons and another of 200 
tons for early delivery were closed at 
this price within the week. Generally 
the market for wire products is report- 
ed quieter and there is more disposi- 
tion of the mills to take on business. 





Capacity Curtailed 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 9.—The Carnegie 
Steel Co. continues to operate 42 of its 
59 blast furnaces. Production of pig 
iron has been further curtailed and one 
steel works interest has banked 5 of its 
12 stacks, while the Pittsburgh Cruci- 
ble Steel Co. has blown out its No, 2 
furnace at Midland, Pa., for repairs. 


should be required. 
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Plate Prices Are Varied 


Independent Mills Quote from 2.65c to 3.00c, Pittsburgh—Little 
Business Being Placed—Some Tonnages Are in Sight 


Chicago, Nov. 9.—Buying of steel 
plates trom both producers in this 
market can be done on a spot basis 
at 2.65c, Pittsburgh. Such business is 
being taken by producers only when 
specifications accompany the order, 
and nothing is being done on con- 
tracts covering next year’s delivery, 
although part of the materia! now 
being booked may not be reached on 
mil] schedules until after Jan. 1. Much 
prospective buying in plates hovers 
over the market and producers hope 
sunve of it will be translated into 
orders before long. A recent inquiry 
for box cars for the Southern railroad 
will call for about 12,000 tons of stecl, 
much of which will be plates. 

The Seattle pipe line project which 
was abandoned some months ago is 
to be revived and will come up for 
bids again shortly. About 10,000 to 
12,000 tons of plates are involved. 


2.75c, Pittsburgh for Export 


New York, Nov. 8—The most im- 
portant plate order booked during the 
past week in this district involved 150 
to 200 tons of sheared tank plates, 
bookcd by a western maker for ex- 
port at 2.75c, base. Pittsbureh. This 
is the lowest price done in this dis- 
trict by an independert mill. An- 
other independent maker during the 
week quoted 2.90c, base, Pittsburgh, 
on some sheared tank plate business, 
for export. Domestic buying em- 
bodies a few lots which are not suffi- 
ciently large to test the market. The 
oniv important tonnage pendiug in- 
volves §000 to 9000 tons of ship plates 
fur the Standard Shipbuilding Co. for 
next year and there is no assurance as 
to whether this will be placed. 


Demand Unusually Quiet 


Philadelphia, Nov. 9—Plate demand 
in the East is the quietest in years. 
Not one project of importance is 
pending here and in the absence of 
business the market is untested. All 
kinds of reports are current as to 
what might be done on an attractive 
lot of business. 


Light Inquiries Are Made 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 9.—Lignht inquiries 
for sheared and nniversal plates, prin- 
cipally for tank and boiler construc- 
tion, were made during the past week 
and quotations of 3.25¢ and 3.00c, 
Pittsburgh, have been named. Ir is 
reported that a light tonnage was sold 
at 3.25c. Most mills are asking 3.00c 
and it is said that some outside of 
this district are seeking business at 
290c, while a maker in the Middle 
West is said to be willing to sell at 
the Carnegie Stcel Co. level of 2.65c, 
Pittsburgh. Considerable plate capac- 
ity has been shut down and producers 
are taking occasion to reduce piled 
tonnages. An active buying movement 
is not expected until the railroads 
come into the market for cars. 


Offer Early Lots at 2.95c¢ 


Cleveland, Nov. 9.—Quotations of 
2.95¢ Pittsburgh for tank plates are 
being made by producers in this ter- 


ritory and deliveries within two weeks 
are promised. Very little new busi- 
ness is current. 


New Car Inquiries 


Continue To Appear but No Sales 
Made—Rail Price Unchanged 


Chicago, Nov. 9.—The Southern rail- 
road has come into the market for 
2500 box cars, and the St. Louis & 
San Francisco for 200 ballast cars. 
Of the large total of previous in- 
quiries, practically all remain active, but 
nothing has been sold against them. 

Demand for track fastenings has re- 
ceded after a spurt during the past 
fortnight but as mills furnishing this 
material have nothing to offer for this 
year, and no price has been set for 
1921 delivery, railroads find it impos- 
sible to place further tonnage in this 
territory. Selling of standard steel 
rails for 1921 delivery is completed ex- 
cept for a few formalities although 
the price to apply on the contracts 
has not yet been announced. 


Inquires for 2000 Cars 


New York, Nov. 8.—The Chesapeake 
& Ohio railroad is inquiring for 2000 
miscellaneous freight cars. Other do- 
mestic inquiries are small. In the 
export field, negotiations by the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico for financ- 
ing a large purchase of equipment are 
of chief interest. Approximately 6000 
freight cars and 300 locomotives are 
being considered. The Internationzl 
Steel Corp., New York, is inquiring 
for 150 freight cars for export to 
South America. 

Among larger locomotive inquiries 
is that of the Brazilian government in- 
voving 20 locomotives. A new order 
calls for 12 locomotives for the Ha- 
vana Central, the business going to 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The 
Reid Newfoundland Co. also placed 
an order with the Baldwin company 
for five locomotives. 


Market Fairly Active 
Pittsburgh, Nov. ¥—The market for 


small spikes is fairly active. Coal 
operators are the chief purchasers. 
Prices are unchanged. Good inquiry 


also is being made for standard mail- 
road spikes and comes from miscel- 
laneous sources. The Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe have not closed on their 
inquiries, each of which involved 
15,000 kegs. 


Inquiries for 1000 Gondolas 


Philadelphia, Nov. 9—The Norfolk 
& Western is inquiring for 1000 gon- 
dolas. The Pennsylvania not yet has 
distributed its 100,000 tons of rails. 
The Delaware & Hudson is inquiring 
for 5000 tons of rails. 





Silver imports to the United States 
from all countries for the 10-day period 
ended Oct. 20 amounted te $1.617,798. 
Exports for the same period to ail 
countries totaled $2,869,023. 
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Scrap Market Lifeless 


Price Softening Continues in Nearly All Grades—Demand Almost Wholly 
Lacking—Curtailed Operations Among Chief Reasons for Stagnation 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 1370 


Chicago, Nov. 9.—Anything less active 
than the market for iron and steel 
scrap scarcely could be imagined. With 
demand for their products diminishing, 
consumers of scrap see no_ incentive 
to buy further supplies, and are using 
from their reserves instead. No de- 
mand at all exists for steel grades and 
bar iron makers are not taking mate- 
rial. Some small demand is met for 
cast scrap but even this is compara- 
tively light. Most grades are a drug 
on the market. With fairly heavy ton- 
nages coming out, the market is top- 
heavy and continues to decline, al- 
though it has not yet reached the levels 
prevailing during the eagly part of 1919. 
Some dealers continue to take advan- 
tage of bargains to apply on contracts 
and this forms most of the present 
activity. At the moment railroad of- 
ferings are unusually light. The Wa- 
bash is offering a list of 1500 tons. 


Prices and Trading Inactive 


Boston, Nov. 8—The Pennsylvania 
market still is closed as far as New 
England scrap dealers are concerned. 
With $24 as a maximum in Pittsburgh 
heavy melting steel, even under the de- 
moralized conditions in the market it 
is impossible to obtain this grade for 
shipment at a profit at the existing 
freight. Activity in cast grades has 
remained low, neither sellers nor buy- 
ers caring apparently to do business. 
Prices of cast scrap have remained 
firm due largely to the small amount 
available. With No. 1 machinery sell- 
ing at $41, delivered, and resale pig 
iron available at $45, delivered, found- 
rymen are adopting the policy of re- 
ducing the scrap proportion in their 
melts. Rails for rerolling purposes 
have been the most conspictous item 
in the week’s trading. Several orders 
with a fairly good aggregate having 
been reported but prices are without 
change, the range of sales being from 
$30 to $31.50, delivered to dealers’ 
yards. 


Market is Weaker 


New York, Nov. 8—While prices 
are nominally unchanged, the local 
iron and steel scrap market appears 
weaker. Sizable buying would prob- 
ably bring out lower offerings in any 
description. Supplies are accumulating 
steadily, and prospects of any early 
activity still are remote. There is a 
little trading in cast scrap due to 
hand-to-mouth buying on the part 
of some foundries, but consumers gen- 
erally continue to fill their require- 
ments with back orders. Curtailment 
of operations at many of the consum- 
ing plants is another important factor 
in the existing dullness. 

Prices Move Downward 

Philadelphia, Nov. 9.—Scrap buying 


continues in smal] volume and prices 
still are moving down. Dealers be- 


lieve, however, that present prices are 
near the bottom and that buying of 
any size would bring advances. Sev- 


eral lots of heavy steel have been 
bought by one eastern Pennsylvania 
mill at $20, delivered, and this in- 


terest now is offering $18 which, of 
course, means that it is out of mar- 
ket. Low phosphorus is selling at 
$30, delivered. Blast furnace borings 
and turnings are quoted at $15 the 
demand shows no signs of increasing. 


Market Remains Dull 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 8—The market for 
iron and steel scrap continues dull, 
consumers showing practically no in- 
terest, and there is no clear idea as 
to when they may resume buying. 
Under these circumstances quotations 
largely are nominal. Tonnages movy- 
ing largely are being shipped against 
contracts. While it is said some con- 
sumers have almost exhausted their 
supplies and that tonnages in the hands 
of dealers are low, it also is true 
consumption has declined consider- 
ably in view of the curtailment of steel 
and foundry operations. Prices vary- 
ing several dollars are being paid by 
dealers, it is said, for tonnages to cover 
on contracts, depending largely upon 
how quickly the latter may require 
the material. 


Inquiry Creates Flurry 


Buffalo, Nov. 8—The scrap market 
continues to sag with no strong fea- 
ture. Mills generally are not interested 
and it is understood there has been 
some curtailment in mill and furnace 
operations. Some small sales of heavy 
melting steel are reported, but there 
is no active demand. The only devel- 
opment to create interest in the local 
market was inquiries from _ eastern 
Pennsylvania for machine shop turn- 
ings and cast iron borings. The pro- 
duction of turnings is down to about 
25 per cent of normal due to the shut 
downs in the automobile industry. The 
figure offered for the turnings, deliv- 
ered eastern Pennsylvania, was $19 
and the price for the borings, delivered 
eastern Pennsylvania, was $22. No 
sales are known to have been made. 

Cincinnati Prices Holding 

Cincinnati, Nov. 8—lIron and steel 
scrap prices are being firmly main- 
tained in the face of continued light 
buying and no future inquiry. Quo- 
tations named by dealers are .con- 
sidered purely nominal and the mar- 
ket’s natural tendency is toward ease 
and lower prices. Sellers however ex- 
press belief in a revival of, buying 
soon after the first of the year be- 
cause of the limited yard stocks of 
consumers and are refusing to make 
concessions. On the other hand 
many consumers who have been cau- 
tious buyers during the current season 
and who are known to be operating 
with limited scrap stocks indicate they 
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will continue this policy until the steel 
industry shows more favorable de- 
velopments. 


Dealers Buy Freely 

Cleveland, Nov. 9.—The heaviest move- 
ment of iron and stcel scrap seen in 
months features the situation here. This 
is not the result of new business but 
feverish effort on the part of dealers 
to cover contracts, many of which are 
of long standing. Then, too, shipping con- 
ditions have improved to a great extent, 
the chief obstacle to clearing yards be- 
ing inability to obtain plant permits. Prices 
continue to sag. Heavy melting steel is 
down from $24.25 to $24.75 to a range 
of $22 to $23, while practically the entire 
list is affected, reductions ranging from 
25 cents to $2 a ton 


Market at Standstill 

St. Louis, Nov. 8—Further sharp 
cuts in prices and almost complete in- 
ertia featured the market for scrap 
iron and steel during the week. About 
the only activity noted consisted of 
exchanging car numbers among deal- 
ers. Certain dealers who have con- 
tracts are paying premiums to get a 
few cars to deliver immediately as 
they fear the moment a contract ex- 
pires it will be promptly canceled. 
Railroad offerings are fairly liberal. 
In the week three lists were made pub- 
lic as follows: Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, 1200; Mobile & Ohio, 600 tons, 
and the Pennsylvania lines west, 2600 
tons. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
list brought forth few bidders and the 
prices offered were surprisingly low. 
Further revisions downward have been 
made in dealers’ lists. Quotations are 
approximate as actual sales are too 
scant to determine absolute values. 
Heavy melting steel has dropped another 
$3 to $17 to $17.50, and a corresponding 
cut was made in shoveling steel. Cast 
scrap also is down $3, the railroad 
variety of No. 1 being quoted at $28 to 
$28.50. Rerolling rails are down to $28 
to $28.50, a further decline of $2, 
Black bundled sheets are quoted nom- 
inally at $10 to $10.50. 


Void of Improvement 

Birmingham, Ala. Nov. 9.—No im- 
provement is noted in the southern 
iron and steel scrap market but deal- 
ers maintain confidence as to future 
prospects. Delivery of material on 
contract is steady. Quotations are 
weak. Heavy melting steel is stated 
at from $18 to $20. Plenty of stock 
is to be seen on dealers’ yards. 


Wire and Nails 


Are Wanted and Inquiries Continue 
Good—Cannot Create Surplus 


Chicago, Nov. 9—With production 
of wire and nails in larger volume than 
formerly and future conditions appar- 
ently warranting the expectation of 
even better output, the mills are book- 
ing somewhat more liberally than has 
been the rule over the past few months. 
In addition to taking replacement ton- 
nages, producers are now allowing buy- 
ers to place orders for somewhat larger 
quantities and are able to make rela- 
tively large shipments Demand for 
nails and barbed wire continues una- 
bated, and requests for this material 
are urgent from practically all sources. 
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In spite of larger shipments, jobbers 
are still unable to accumulatae any 
stocks and are passing the material 
along as fast as it is shipped them. 
Somewhat better sentiment is noted 
among southern buyers and it is be- 
lieved the recent recession of demand 
from that section will pass shortly. 
Fair Inquiry Continues 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 9.—Fair inquiry 
continues to be made for wire and 
wire products but has shown a sub- 
stantial decline as compared with those 
‘which were coming out up to recently. 
Cancellations also are understood to 
represent sizable tonnages. Mills, how- 
ever, are well committed and continue 
to operate at a good rate. A number 
of moderate sized orders for both wire 
and nails have been booked by pro- 
ducers during the past week. One in- 
terest is taking practically no new 
business for wire but is making book- 
ings for nails, prices to be those at 
time of shipment. It is said that a 
number of jobbers have asked for can- 
cellations but that some makers have 
refused to grant their request. Other 
mills have accepted cancellations and 
readjusted their schedules in order 
to give more prompt delivery to con- 
sumers who are asking for as early 
shipments as possible. It also is the 
policy of some mills rather than to 


accept suspensions with no definite 
date for resumption of shipments 
named, to ask that either a _ specific 


time for shipment be given or that 
the tonnage be canceled so that it 
will not be necessary to reserve ca- 
pagity for this class of consumers. 


Tin Plate Quiet 
Stock Items Only Are in Demand— 
None of Output Being Piled 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 9.—Operations of 
tin plate mills are estimated at approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of capacity and 
shipments are moving forward in good 
volume, practically no tonnage now 
being piled. The market is dull and 
about the only new business relates to 
stock items, which independent mills 
say they are selling at $7.50 a base 
box when in car lots and $8 to $8.50 
a box when in less than car lots, as 
compared with the previous levels of 
$8.50 to $9, recently named. Makers 
are well committed, some of them for 
the greater part of the first quarter. 
Prices for the first half are expected 
to be announced by independent inter- 


es’ von after the leading producer 
or ts books about the middle of 
er. 


Produces Large Tonnage 


Blast furnace A of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., at Youngstown, 
O., during the period of its continu- 
ous campaign from March 14, 1915 
until Nov. 6, 1920, has produced 1,- 
110,637 tons of iron. On three occa- 
sions during this period the stack was 
banked for a few days owing to strikes 
and fuel shortage. This tonnage is 
said to be a record production for 
continuous operation. he stack still 
is active. Since the furnace was first 
lighted Nov. 3, 1908, the total produc- 
tion has been 2,129,188 tons. 
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Recedes 


Lower Prices Appear on Desirable Business—Operations Are Further 
Restricted—Automobile Builder May Buy 14,000 Tons 


Youngstown, O., Nov. 9%—Inquiry 
for sheets from mills in this territory 
is light and whatever business de- 
velops usually is for spot delivery. 
The Chicago dealer who recently had 
an inquiry for about 1000 tons of 
light gage black sheets before the 
trade, is reported to have closed with 
an Ohio maker in a nearby district 
at 5.90c, mill. Prices of sheets here 
range between 5.00c and 5.50c for 
blue annealed, 6.00c to 6.50c for black 
and 7.50c to 8.00c for galvanized. A 


few mills, however, continue quoting 
slightly higher levels than these 
Operations this week generally are 


about 60 per cent. The hot mill de 
partments at certaimm plants were idle 
at the start of this weck. A make 
of medium priced automobiles in | 


troit is expected to come into the 
market in about two weeks for ap- 
proximately 14,000 tons of sheets for 


first quarter delivery 


Prices Are Easier 
New York, Nov. 8—Prices in the 
sheet market here are lower. While 


most orders for blue annealed are go- 


ing at 5.0% Pittsburgh, for No, 10 
gage, attractive orders in some cases 
are Seing placed at 4.75c, base. It is 
understood that in one instance even 
the latter figure was shaded. Most 
sales of hlack sheets are bringing 
around 6.25c, Pittsburgh, for No. 28 


gage, while some of the more attrac- 
tive tonnages are going at 6.00c. 
Galvanized sheets are bringing 8.00c 
and 7.85c and even 7.75c in some 
cases, for No. 28 gage. 


Sales at Lower Prices Reported 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 9.—Sales of sheets 
at prices lower than those which have 
been prevailing are reported to have 
been made during the past week. 
Owing to the easier tone of the mar- 
ket some mills are not quoting but 
are rolling tonnages against contracts, 
some being well filled with orders. 
While the general average of sheet 
mill operations is estimated at 80 per 
cent of capacity, the output has been 
restricted and it is claimed that in 
instances it is not over 60 per cent 
of capacity. No. 28 black sheets are 
quoted at 6.00c to 6.50c, and an Ohio 
maker is reported to have taken 2000 
tons at 6.00c, apparently verifying 
reports that certain mills would be 
willing fo take business at the latter 
level or less. The market for galvan- 
ized sheets is dull and is quoted at 
7.75¢ to 8.00c. No sizable new busi- 
ness is moving in the market for No. 


10 blue annealed sheets which are 
quoted at 4.90c to 5.25c. 
Deliver on Excess Contracts 
Chicago, Nov. 9.—In general the 
steel] sheet market is quiet, the only 


feature being frequent surprises on the 
part of consumers from the receipt 
of shipments from mills which they 
had not expected. When sheets were 
dificuit to obtain, contracts were 
made sometimes in excess of require- 
ments in the effort to obtain sufficient 
material. These excess orders are 


now being shipped by mills which 
have run their contracts near an end. 
Quotations by eastern independents 
are definitely lower, No. 28 gage gal- 
vanized being obtainable at 79 5¢ to 
8.50c, Pittsburgh, No. 28 gage at 6.00c 
to 6.50c, Pittsburgh, and No. 10 blue 
annealed at 5.00c to 5.50c Pittsburgh 


Eastern Prices Soften 


Philadelphia, Nov. 9.—All gages of blue 
annealed sheets now are obtainable at 
5.00c base Pittsburgh, while in some cases 
No 12 gage and heavier can be had as 
low as 4.75c. The ordinary run of busi- 
ness in black sheets is going at 6.00c to 
6.50c, base but some attractive tonnage 
has been closed at 5.90c base. Galvanized 
sheets now are at 725c to 7.50c base. 
Sheet demand continues restricted to 
prompt shipments. 


Warehouse Prices 


Continue to Decline in Several Dis- 
tricts—Market is Quiet 


New York, Nov. 8—Sheets, steel 
bars, bands and hoops were reduced 
during the past week in the ware- 
house market. The reductions ranged 
from 20 cents to 50 cents per 100 
pounds, and some interests report these 
concessions have resulted in a better 
volume of buying. Shapes and plates 
and some cold-rolled descriptions are 
unchanged but the tendency is down- 
ward. 


Plate Demand Picks Up 


Boston, Nov. 8.—After a long period 
of unusual dullness in plates the ware- 
house demand has improved during the 
week. This seems to indicate greater 
activity on the part of shipbuilders, 
two Boston houses reporting orders 
for plates from that source. Both in- 
terests report better inquiry for plaves 
and sheets heavier than No. 16 gage. 
Shipments of galvanized sheets to 
warehouses during the week improved 
but black sheets under No. 16 gage 
have been lacking in recent receipts 
and the already meager stocks are 
now further diminished. 


Further Recessions Noted 

Cleveland, Nov. 9.—Further reces- 
sions in prices in warehouse mate- 
rial have been noted in this district 
during the past week. A leading in- 
dependent jobber is quoting blue 
annealed sheets at 6.50c to 6.75c; black 
sheets, 8.00c to 8.50c, and galvanized 
%00c to 9.50c, and these figures are 
approximately what is being asked 
by other independents. 


Quotations Are Lowered 


Detroit, Nov. 9—A leading jobber in 
this district, has announced reductions 
in his quotations on steel bars, shapes, 
plates and* hoops, which are in conform- 
ity with reductions made by jobbers in 
other districts. This interest’ is now 
quoting steel and iron bars, 4.33c; shapes, 
403c; plates, 4.23c and hoops, 5.88c. 
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Market Is Lower 


Independent Reduces to 3.00ce—Range at New York 2.90c to 
3.00c — 8000-Ton Buffalo Job Up for Bids 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 9.—An independent 
producer in this district has reduced 
its price on structural shapes froin 


3.10c, Pittsburgh, to 3.00c. he mar- 
ket 1s extremely- dull and the only 
sale reported involved a light iot 


whieh is said to have gone at 3.10c, 
Pittsburgh. Fabricators report the 
market continues listless and say they 
are receiving no inquiries or taking 
new business involving sizable ton- 
nages. A large job now in sight is 
to 9000 tons which will be re- 
uired for additions to the Hotel 
tatlet, Buffalo. 


Stock Shipments Available 


New York, Nov. 9.—Stock shipments 
are available at some eastern shape 
mills and at the same time, the 3.10c, 
Pittsburgh, price is fast disappearing, 
with the result that the market may 
be safely quoted at 2.90c to 3.00c. 
Featuring new inquiry are two lots 
each, one for 2000 tons for an office 
building for the Standard Oi! Co. in 
Baltimore, and the other for 7000 to 


8000 tons for an addition to the 
Statler hotel, Buffalo. A lot of 500 
tons for a ‘telephone cortege, ” 

arly 


Coney Island is up for figures. 
action is expected on another exchange 
in this vicinity, involving 900 tons. 


Sales are Limited 


Philadelphia, Nov. 9. — Structural 
shape business in this section is limit- 
ed to a few unimportant tonnages at 
the usual price of the independent mak- 
ers, 3.00c, Pittsburgh. 


Stagnation Continues 


Cleveland, Nov. 9—The structural 
market here continues in the same dull 
course which has prevailed for several 
weeks. Fabricators aré watchine with 
interest the receipt of bids in Chicago 
for the new Keith’s theater building for 
Cleveland. Bids on this structure, which 
involves approximately 4500 tons of 
steel, are expected to be opened next 
week, Bids probably will be rejected for 
the 4400 tons required for the Belle Isle 
bridge, Detroit, because they exceeded 
the estimate. 


Building at Low Point 


Chicago, Nov. 9.—Lack of inquiry 
for structural shapes continues char- 
acteristic of the finished steel market, 
although a large volume of business 
is being held up. Mills have com- 


' paratively little business im this de- 


a, and plain materia! may be 
ought from either producer in the 
Chicago district at 2.83c, Chicago miil, 


or 245c Pittsburgh for delivery at 
convenience of ‘the mill, providing 
specifications accompany the order. 
sreatest interest centers about the 


tonnage for the Federal Reserve bank 
building, here, which it is understood 
will be awarded early this week to a 
Chicago fabricator. The general con- 
tract has been let to John Griffiths & 
Sons Co. and the foundation already 
has been started. It is understood 
some fairly 
made on the 


low figures have been 
steel, 


fabricated and 


erected. Comparatively little other 


bus.ness ‘is current. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 


, approximately 
2000 tons, 


pending. 
Telephone exchange at Coney Island, N. Y., 600 
tons, pending. 
Building for Atlantic Coast Line, 150 tons, bids 


asxed. 
New Statler hotel, Buffalo. 8000 to 9000 tons, bid 


oe ae 


Placed For Line Pipe—Cast Iron 
Pipe Prices Easier 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 9.—Heavy demand 
continues for iron and steel pipe and 
it greatly exceeds capacity. New 
business being taken is extremely lim- 
ited and is for regular customers only. 
The Prairie Pipe Line is understood 
to have succeeded in placu:g an order 
for most of the 40,000 tons of 12-inch 
and 8-inch pipe for which it recently 
inquired. Stocks of jobbers are re- 
ported low and they are having diffi- 
culty in replenishing them. A _ con- 
siderable quantity of pipe still is being 
piled at mills on account of the car 
shortage. The Riverside works of 
the National Tube Co. has resumed 
operations. 


Pipe Concessions Are Expected 

New York, Nov. 8—While no con- 
cessions have been noted in the cast- 
ern cast iron pipe market, it is likely 
changes will be forthcoming shortly. 
It is believed most sellers wili re- 
duce quotations on next year’s deliv- 


cries, because of the decline in pig 
iron prices. A feature in recent trad- 
ing has been the sale of several 


thousand tons of pipe to South Amer- 
ica and Cuba, principally to the latter. 
This matterial went at prices approxi- 
mating the domestic market, and in- 
cluded at least three lots. Shop 
operations average around 60 per 
cent, with most shops booked for the 
remainder of the year. The situation 
in the steel pipe market continues 
strong. Difficulty which the mills are 
having in obtaining cars is preventing 
jobbers from building up their stocks. 
Stocks in jobbers’ hands; while im- 
proved, are still far from complete 
No maker is offering any tonnage and 
prices are unchanged. 


Some Shading of Cast Pipe 
Chicago, Nov. 9%—Indications are 
that some makers of cast iron pipe 
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shaded current quotations on 
the hope of obtaining 
this practice has 
A great deal of 
work is being 


have 
occasion, in 
business, although 
not become general. 
prospective municipal 
held up because of cost. At the same 
time pipe makers feel their present 
quotations are fair in view of the 
high cost of pig iron and labor. After 
having rejected its first bids the city 
of Dayton, O., will open bids a second 
time Nov. 11, on 1325 tons for .an im- 
provement at Mt. Auburn, a suburb. 
The American Cast Iron Pipe Ce. has 
been awarded 400 tons for Muskegon 
Heights, Mich : 


Expect Early Recovery 


Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 9.—Early 
recovery in the cast iron pipe mar- 
ket is looked for and while the pro- 
duction is not at the usual pace, con- 
siderable tonnage is being turned out. 
No concession is being made in prices. 
The hope of recovery is based on 
the prospects of the money market 
easing up and municipalities sending 
out estimates and specifications which 
will provide for a large tonnage for 
use early in the coming spring. 


May Close Hog Island 


Washington, Nov. 9.—Unless sold 
before Feb. 1, the government ship- 
yard at Hog Island will be closed on 


that date, Chairman Benson of the 
shipping board has announced. It is 
understood stocks of surplus material 
are being disposed of as fast as pos- 
sible, and by Feb. 1 it is expected 
all ships now building will have been 
completed. On Oct. 30 the highest 
tender for the yard was $4,268,750, 
while the cost of the yard was almost 


$70,000,000. 


Finds New Iron Ore Beds 


Washington, Nov. 9—The geolog- 
ical survey reports the discovery of 
iron ore deposits near Stanford, Mont., 
which are “lens-shaped bodies of 
rather pure hematite that form a belt 
along the contact of limestone and an 
intrusive porphyry.” The belt has been 
traced seven miles. Samples show 
the following range: Iron, 35 to 68 
per cent; silica, 2 to 13 per cent; 
phosphorus, a trace to 0.107 per cent. 
The average of 26 samples from 10 
deposits was 60.6 per cent iron, 5 
per cent silica and 0.016 per cent 
phosphorus. The tonnage estimated 
in the deposits is 2,340,000. 





Will Electrify Hot Mills 


Plans for ‘the electrification of the 
sheet mills of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Youngstown, O., now 
are completed, according to W. C. 
Reilly, general superintendent. A few 
mills at a time will be shut down 
while the installation is being made. 
The motors to be installed will drive 
15 hot mills. 


Acquires Additional Land 


The Falcon Steel Co., Niles, O., re- 
cently purchased 92 acres which now 
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gives the company about 200 acres for 
future plant development. Plans for 
future additions, however, have not 
been perfected, according to Lloyd 
Booth, president of the Falcon com- 
pany. The recently acquired land 
gives additional river frontage and 
railroad trackage. 


Metal Companies Merge 


The Zahner Metal Sash & Door 
Co., Canton, O., and the Empire Art 


Metal Co., College Point, Long Is- 
land, N. Y., have been consolidated 
2s the Central Metal Products Corp., 


with executive offices in Canton. Am- 
ple workirg capital is being provided 
and increased facilities for production 
and service of hollow metal doors 
and trim are expected. E. A. Wil- 
liams Jr.. president, the Garford Motor 
Truck Co., Lima, O., is president of 
the new company. Other officers are: 
vice president and general manager, 

R. Jamison, formerly works man- 
ager and general sales manager of 
the Berger Mfg. Co., Canton; secre- 
tary and treasurer, H. R. Grable, for- 
merly in this capacity with the 
Zahner company; general sales man- 
ager, Harry G. Bow, formerly presi- 
dent and genera! manager of the Can- 


ton Metal Products Co. and eastern 
manager, College Point, A. J. Con- 
nell, formerly vice president of the 
Empire Art Metal Co. 
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Semifinished Is Inactive 


Prices Continue in Untested State—10,000 Tons of Skelp Under 
Negotiation—Forging Billets in Better Demand 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 9.—Practically no 
new business is moving in semifinished 


material and consequently it is diffi- 
cult to give a definite idea as to 
prices. Independent makers of sheet 
bars still quote $65, Pittsburgh or 


Youngstown, but frankly admit they 
do not expect to get any business at 
this level and indicate they would 
shade it on attractive specifications. 
On a very large negotiation for sheet 
bars $47 Pittsburgh is sought by buyer. 
It is claimed that resale lots are being 
offered At $55 and less. Certain mills 
are quoting $55, Pittsburgh or Youngs- 
town, on soft 4 x 4 rerolling billets 
and a mill outside this district, it is 
said, is offering to sell tonnage at $45. 
The quotation of $60 continues to 
be named on slabs but plate makers 
are not showing any interest in this 
price in view of the fact that plates 
now generally are quoted at 3.00c. or 
$60 a ton, by a number of independ- 
ents and a lower figure is named by 
some producers outside this district. 
A large pipe maker is in the mar- 
ket for 10,000 tons of wide skelp but 
is not willing to pay the quotation of 





|The Nonferrous Metals 





Future 

Straits 

}Copper N. Y. 
OE a ee 15.00 40.625 
cate ed caus ccuesc tides 15.00 40.50 
i Me a¢évongcedeesnes sees 15.00 40.375 
BE, Dedeocdivcisccesetocesses 15.00 38.50 
BR. Bo cicccecesticoeoccecese 15.00 38.125 


*Future shipment from Singapore or London. 
+Open market quotation. 
tProducers, price delivered, prompt and October; 
EW YORK, Nov. 9—The metal markets have 
been fairly steady the past week, excepting 
tin. The results of the election and 
decision of the British coal miners to return to work 
were considered bull factors for the markets, while a 
renewal of the sharp break in sterling rates, bringing 
demand sterling down to $3.35%4 by Nov. 8, 
a bearish influence. American metal 
closely related to British prices at present, 
change in either market is quickly felt 
It was not possible to import lead 
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New York St. Louis Spot Nickel 
basis basis Aluminum antimony ingot 
6.875 6.85 33.00 6.25 43.00 
6.875 6.85 33 00 6.25 45.00 
6.875 6.85 33.00 6.25 43.00 
6.875 6.80, 33.00 6.25 43.00 
6.50 © 6.75 33.00 6.25 43.00 

outside 16¢ to 16.12%c. 
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3.25c which is asked by most inde- 
pendent mills, and the latter, being 
aware of the attitude of the prospec- 
tive purchascr, have not’ quoted on 
the inquiry, 
Forging Billets Wanted 

Philadelphia, Nov. 9.—Considerable im- 
provement in the forging billet demand 
is shown. An eastern railroad bought 
400 to 500 tons and a large locomotive 
builder inquiring for 6000 tons. Most 
makers were asking $65 Pittsburgh, but 
some business has been placed at $62.50. 
Some demand for rerolling billets is cur- 
rent but this is not large or urgent. 
One small lot was sold at $54, Pittsburgh. 


Inquiry Falls Off 
Youngstown, 0O., Nov. 9.--No change 


is noted in the semifinished market 
here. Specifications for sheet bars 
agamst running cdntracts are not 


heavy nor is much new business com- 
ing out. The market is quotable be- 
tween $62.50 and $65, Youngstown. 
inquiry for slabs and billets has fallen 
cfi considerable. A few undred tons 
of standard billets are expected to be 
placed here soon. This business was 
quoted at $60, mill. 


Inquiries Are Current 


Cleveland, Nov. 9.—Inquiries for 
sheet bars, slabs and billets aggre- 
gating several thousand tons for this 
year’s delivery have appeared before 
producers in this territory. When 
this business is placed, it probably 
will afford a good index of the mar- 
ket which recently has been indefinite. 
Some makers in this territory are 
holding open hearth sheet bars at $60 
and billets at $55 Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown, although there are re- 
ports that lower can be done. Pro- 
ducers in this territory are able to 
move practically their current output 
which is on about a 50 to 60 per cent 
basis and no further curtailment is 
contemplated at this time. 


Strip Buying Limited 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 9.—Buying of 
hot and cold-rolled strip steel is ex- 
tremely limited and is principally to 
cover immediate requirements. As yet 
no purchases for quarterly require- 
ments have been made. Cancellations 
by the automobile trade have been 
heavy but as yet have not affected 
operating schedules of mills, whose 
output still is at about 75 per cent of 
capacity. The market is established 
at 5.00c for hot-rolled strip steel and 
8.00c for cold-rolled strip steel, but 
light sales are reported to have been 
made during the past week at 5.50c 
and 8.50c, respectively. One interest 
which has been quoting the fatter + 
ure has reduced its prices to 5. 
ard 8.0% respectively. 





The Brightwood Bronze Foundry 
Co., Springfield, Mass., has been peti- 
tioned into bankruptcy in Boston by 
three creditors, whose claims amount 
te $1898.25. 




















Some Export Inquiry Develops 


Colombia Is Trying To Interest American Companies in Large Railroad Project—Japan 
Buying for South Manchuria—Some Orders Placed on Account of British 
Colonies—Prices Show Downward Tendency 


EW York, Nov. 8—Export- 
N ers entertain hope for better- 

ment in conditions as_ the 
result of developments during 
the past week, although the tendency to- 
ward actual business was so slight 
as to be practically negligible for normal 
times. Several export houses reported 
they received more inquiries during the 
week than in any two weeks during the 
previous two months. Cancellations have 
practically stopped because little remains 
on the books. This cancellation move- 
ment was especially noticible first dur- 
ing the middle of September. 

The inquiries received during the 
past week were for extremely small ton- 
nages. This leads to the assumption that 
the foreign buyers are not taking this 
occasion to test out the American mar- 
ket, but are actually desirous of ob- 
taining a little material to tide them 
over. Such a development in the face 
of the world-wide business depression 
confirms the statement that competitive 
conditions between American and foreign 
producers continue and it is still pos- 
sible for the United States to do busi- 
ness in the markets enjoyed during 
the past two years. On the other hand 
it is not forgetten that the foreign ex- 
is adverse in most countries, 

During the period of liquidation a 
number of export houses have been 
hard pressed. One of the largest steel 
export houses is said to have sent out 
salesmen in New York in an effort to 
dispose of certain stocks of steel to 
other exporters. Some little Japanese 
material is still being resold but this 
has no bearing upon the market. Mills 
have endeavored to hold to the old 
schedule of prices but this has been 
difficult. While producers are displaying 
a disinclnaton to seek frequent orders, 
it is known that a number of them 
have quietly approached export houses 
in a hope of developing a little busi- 
ness. 

it is claimed by exporters that stce! 
hars have been offered for resale upon 
the basis of 2.80c, Pittsburgh. One ex- 
porter said he could obtain steel bars 
from the mill at from 275c Pittsburgh. 
and upward. Mills have been quoting 
plates at from 3.00c to 3.25c, Pittsburgh, 
but no orders have been placed and 
it is insisted that the 300c price can be 
broken. In fact some expect sale has 
been made at 2.90c Pittsburgh. Nails 
have been offered upon the basis of 5.50c, 


New York. Structural material has 
been offered, on resale, for 3.00c and 
less while mills have been quoting 
from 3.09 to 3.25c, Pittsburgh. 

The inquiries which developed in the 
past week come from different quar- 
ters. One important house reported 
some from South America, China, India, 
Europe and the Dutch East Indies. These 





called especially for structural shapes, 
Ocean Freight Rates 
Rates per ton unless otherwise noted 
Steel Plain 
Pig iron rails, wire 

New York billets. incoils, Tin 

to e ete. ete. late 
Liverpool $10.00 $10.00 $12.00 $12.00 
London ...... 10.00 =10. 12.00 12.00 
Christiania ... 15.00 15.00 17.50 15.00 
Copenhagen .. 15.00 15.00 17.50 15.00 
Hamburg - 6.00 6.00 10.00 6.00 
Bremen . 6.00 6.00 10.00 6.00 
Rotterdam 8.00 9.00 12.00 10.09 
Antwerp 8.00 8.00 12.00 10.00 
ree 6.00 6.00 15.00 8.00 
Bordeaux 8.00 8.00 15.00 8.00 
Barcelona 18.00 18.00 25.00 18.00 
=r 18.00 18.00 25.00 18.00 
Marseilles 15.00 15.00 18.00 15.00 
Ph “.ssebs 12.00 12.00 16.00 14.00 
PD os as oon 12.00 12.00 16.00 114.00 
Constantinople. 18.00 18.00 22.50 18.00 
Alexandria 14.00 15.00 20.00 15.00 
_ - awe 14.00 14.00 18.00 14.00 
Dakar 20.00 20.00 23.00 23.00 
Capetown .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
tBvenos <Alres. 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
+Rio de Janeiro 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.59 
tPernambuco.. 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 
tHavana a? | 71 71 . 
Valparaiso ... 18.00 18.00 13.00 18.09 
$San Francisco 1.75 1.90 1.00 90 
$San Francisco 75 1.00 1.00 90 

+Landed. 

tPer 190 pounds, plus extra charge for 
wharfage. ? 

§Per 100 pounds. 











plates, rivet bars, reinforcing bars, tin 
plate, nails and wire. Another house 
said the requests received call chiefly 
for steel bars and these had developed 
from Italy and Spain with a scattering 
inquiry from England. The maximum 
tonnage named was 250 tons. A third 
house reported an inquiry from India 
and the British West Indies chiefly 
for sheets. 

From Jugoslavia comes the report 
the decree concerning the free im- 
portation of machines and parts, raw 
material for manufacture, etc. which 
was to expire Sept. 23 of this year, has 
heen prolonged for another year and 
its provisions extended to cover other 
important articles. 

The hope for business developing 
from the British colonies is fostered by 
the recent coal trouble in England which, 
it is believed, will give the British mills 
another set-hack. However the Indian 
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government is said to have committed 
itself to a policy of fostering home in- 
dustries and is now encouraging thc 
manufacture of machinery locally. 
Japan is inquiring for machine tools 
structural steel, electric trucks and simi- 
lar material. One house reported this 
week that it has just booked a Japan- 
ese order for four locomotives. This 
house has also received a Japanese or- 
der for canning machinery parts. Japan 
has heen buying automobiles here, one 
exnorter already having shipped 125 in 
the past week and is expecting to ship 
250 more. The South Manchurian rail- 
way has an inquiry in the market for 
the material for some 60 odd bridges. 
This is one of the largest tonnages of 


fabricated steel this particular house 
has handled. 
Mexico has lifted the import duty 


on iron piping exceeding 15 centimeters 
(5.9 inches) inside diameter 
Cancellations from South America 
have continued. being especially heavy 
from Argentine. Rumors of additional 
banking troubles in a number of the 
South American republics have further 
restricted business. For the most part 
the South Americans are requesting 
extensions on their credits where large 
urchases have been made and the or 
ders not filled. One export house, how 
ever, reported last week the sale of 
500 boxes of tin plate to South America 
There also was*an inquiry from South 
America for a little barbed wire. One 
house sold Argentine 400 tons of oval 
wire, it is reported. 


Colombia has been active, but has been 
having trouble in making banking con- 
nections. One exporter is now shipping 
some ship material to Colombia. Colom- 
bian agents have been in New York 
trying to negotiate credits and pur- 
chasing connections for the acquisition 
of material for the construction of a 
railway. This is a domestic project of 
some 700 miles in which the government 
is keenly interested. It has been antici- 
pated that the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works would supply the locomotives and 
a part of the rolling stock for the road 
The Ealdwin company, however, has 
not as yet signed the contract. Rails 
also will be required. The difficulty of 
clesing this business lies chiefly in the 
method of financing. The Colombian 
government offered to give 10-year 
bonds in payment for the material. 





















Mined Niéw Pasta is Basing Case 


Federal Trade Commission Not Likely To Reverse Itself on Rehearing Unless Com- 
plaining Consumers Present New Evidence—Commission Formally Abandons 
Cost Report Demands Pending Final Action by the Courts 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 9.—Al- 
though members of the 
federal trade commission 


are maintaining a discreet silence on 
the rehearing of the Pittsburgh bas- 
ing point case to be held Nov. 15, it 
seems established that the renewed 
attempt of the Western Association 
of Rolled Steel Consumers and other 
interests to have the practice declared 
“unfair competition,” will not be suc- 
cessful accompanied by 
the presentation of convincing new evi- 
dence. Commissioners Pollard and 
Thompson may be looked for agaia to 
assail the base-plus-freight price. Com- 
missioner Gaskill reached the conclu- 
sion last July that even if the prac- 
tice were illegal, the commission could 
offer no remedy under the present 
federal trade commission act, and the 
act is the same today as it was when 
he made this statement. It is relia- 
bly reported Chairman Murdock will 
continue his stand favoring the prac- 
provided the Western Assncia- 
has no new and conclusive evi- 
dence. A successor to Commissioner 
Colver, whose term expired Sept. 25, 
has not been named, hence it will be a 
four-man commission which will rehear 
the case. A tie vote would mean de- 
feat for the Western association. Hope 


unless it is 


tice, 
_.*> 
tion 


of overturning the July decision ap- 
pears to rest with Chairman Mur- 
dock, and his conviction was stated 


emphatically in his original 
The hearing next Monday will be held 
at the trade commission’s headquar- 
ters at Washington, and it is expected 
will be an open one. 


With the forwarding this week of 
letters to the iron and steel and coke 
industry, the trade commission has 
formally and officially abandoned its 
voluntary collection of production cost 


data until the courts rule upon its 
vuthority to require the submission 
of this information. This is taken 


to be the equivalent of complete aband- 
onment of cost reporting, at least so 
far as iron, steel and coke are con- 
cerned. Congress at its last session 
set aside $150,000 for an investigation 
of commodity prices, and the trade 
commission proceeded to buil! up an 
elaborate organization for conducting 
this inquiry. The trade commission 
expected to submit a report on iron, 
steel and coke costs to congress, al- 
though it has never made public any 
compilation of the data it collected 


opinion. 


up to the time its questioned power 
was suspended. The commission is 
in the position of having spent much 
of this $150,000, but will have little to 
report for the expenditure. 

While the commission explains that 
further action in court, in the Claire 
Furnace suit, has been delayed by the 
lack of a chief counsel and an assist- 
ant chief, it is generally believed the 
commission will not actively press 
the mandamus suits against the Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Co. and the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., even if it modi- 
fication of the injunction in the Claire 
Furnace suit. At any rate, iron, steel 
and coke producers need submit 
cost data even on a voluntary basis, 
and the matter is closed for some 


months at least. 

The following letter, 
the trade commission to iron and steel 
producers, is identical with the one 
sent to coke producers: 


“With reference to the request of 
this commission for monthly repo:ts 
for the iron and steel industry, of pro- 
duction, costs, sales prices, contract 
prices, capacities, orders, depreciat on, 
general administrative and selling e~- 
penses, quarterly income statement and 
annual balance sheet, you are hereby 
notified that in accordance with a reso- 
lution of this commission of Oct. 28, 
1920, pending a final determinatioa m 
the legal proceedings relative to the 
power of this commission to require 
such reports, in view of the incom- 
pleteness of the results obtainei by 
voluntary co-operation, the further em 
lection and compilation of such info 
mation will be suspended. In making 
this announcement to you, the con 
mission desires to express its appre- 
ciation of the service you have ren 
dered in voluntarily furnishing report: 
The commission believes the need of 
collecting and publishing such infor 
ination by a government agency will 
soon be generally recognized.’ 


seeks 


not 


sent out by 


Await Early Finding in 
Open Price Appeal 


Washington, Nov. 9.—Counsel for 
hoth the American Hardwood Manu 
facturers’ association and the depart 
ment of justice look for an early de 
cision from ‘the United States Su 
preme Court in the so-called open 
price practice case. If the govern- 
ment’s contention that publication of 
stock, production and sales reports 
constitutes a violation of the Sherman 
antitrust act is upheld, further prose- 
cutions are threatened, and _ several 


iron and steel associations are likely 
to be involved. Suit was instituted 
and won by the department at Mem- 
The case was then appealed by 
the association and arguments made 
before the Supreme Court. In at- 
tempting to uphold the situation, its 
counsel quoted from the decision of 
Judge Buffington, of the New Jersey 
federal court, in the United States 
Steel Corp. dissolution case, in which 
the practice of interchanging informa- 
tion was recognized by the court. 
The contention of the department of 
justice was that the association mem- 
bers conspired to advance prices. 


phis. 


Amends Ban on Open Top 
Cars in Steel Trade 


Nov. 


open 


9.—Twenty-five 
more top cars have 
been made available to the iron and 
steel industry through amendment by 
the commerce commission 
of its giving the coal 
open top equip- 
Heretofore, cars with sides 38 
or higher have been reserved 
to the coal trade. Beginning at mid- 
night Noy. 7, the limit was increased 
to 42 inches. If conditions in the coal 
trade continue to improve as _ they 
have in the past week, the entire or- 
will be removed, it is believed, 
normal conditions again prevail 
in the open situation. 


Washington, 
thousand 


interstate 
service 
priority on 


order 
industry 
ment. 

inches 


der 
and 
top car 
Freight loading of the railroads con- 
1,000,000 cars a week, 
and in the ended. Oct. 23 was 
1,010,961 cars, compared with 977,051 
in the same week last year and 
years ago. In the 
16 the roads loaded 
1.005,665 cars and in the week ended 
Oct. 9, 1,009,787 cars. In the week 
ended Oct. 23 the carriers loaded 16,- 
898 cars of coke, the year’s record, 
compared with 11,344 cars in the same 
week of 1919. , 

Loading of coal amounted to 229,043 
cars, against 231,972 cars in the same 
week of 1919, and ore loading totaled 
73,182 cars, campared with 45,580 
in the same week of 1919. The num- 
ber of unfilled car orders has dropped 
to a ‘daily average of 69,000, a drop 
of 6000 in one week, while accumn- 
lations are below 39,000 a week, 
against more than 150,000 cars at the 
time of the outlaw switchmen’s strike 
last April 


tinues above 


week 


cars 
920,111 cars two 
week ended Oct. 
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Production Gains 


October Steel Ingots Show 16,431-Ton 
Gain Over September 


Steel ingot output for October totaled 
3,015,982 tons, according to figures com- 
piled by the American Iron and Steel 
institute from reports of 30 companies 
which in 1919 produced 85.12 per cent 
of the output of the United States. 
This tonnage, which is 16,431 tons 
greater than the 2,999,551 tons of Sep- 
tember, stands second to the March out- 
put, the highest of the year. 

Of the October production 2,335,863 
tons were made by the open-hearth 
process, 676,634 tons by the bessemer 
method and 3485 tons by all other 
processes. The corresponding figures 
for the previous month were 2,300,417 
tons by the open-hearth method, 693, 
586 tons by the bessemer method and 
5548 tons by all others. 

Following ,are the institute's 
ductien figum@s for 1920: 


Open 
hearth, Bessemer, Allother, Total, 


pro- 


Months gross tons gross tons gross tons gross tons 
Jan., 1920. 2,242,758 714,657 10,687 2,968,102 
Pebruary .. 2,152,106 700,151 12,867 2,865,124 
March 2,487,245 795.164 16,640 3,299,049 
April . 2,056,336 568,952 18,017 2,638,305 
Seer 2,251,544 615,932 15,688 2,883,164 
aor 2,287,278 675,954 17,463 2,980,690 
or 2,135,633 653,888 13,297 2,802,818 
August 2.299.645 695.003 5.784 3,000,432 
Sept. 2.300.417 693.586 5.548 2.999.551 
GR. v crcviee 2,335,863 676,634 3,485 3,015,982 
Total for 10 

months.. 22,548,820 6,789,921 114,476 29,453,217 


Per working day, the average output 
of the 30 companies in Octcber was 115,- 
999 tons or approximately 136,277 tons 
for the whole country since these con- 
panies produced 85.12 per cent of the 
output of the country. For September 
the corresponding figures were 119,982 
tons and 140,956 tons respectively. The 
output of October which had 26 work- 
ing days compared with 25 in Septem- 
ber. showed an approximate loss of 4600 
tons per day. According to the October 
total, the annual rate of production for 
the 30 companies was approximately 35,- 
720,000 tons and for the entire country 
41,970,000 tons. The same figures for 
September were 36,950,000 tons and 43,- 
410,000 tons respectively. 


Embargo Halts Benefit of 
Coal Car Order 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 9.—While the inter- 
state commerce commission's order 
releasing open top cars with sides up 
to 42 inches for the general trade 
is".expected to be of great help to 
the iron and steel industry in this 
district, no beneficial results as yet 
have been obtained This is due 
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largely to the fact that the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad at midnight Sunday put 
into effect an embargo covering the 
entire central regiog, against all »ship- 
ments, except railroad fuel and perish- 
ables. This embargo is to be lifted 
tonight. The modified order of the 
comtission will release practically 
20,000 cars in this district, a good 
portion of which will be available for 
the iron and steel transportation. 
While the shipping situation has 
been showing gradual improvement, it 
continues to be considerably below 
normal and has been especially so on 
the Pennsylvania which forms an ex- 
tremely inyportant traffic artery for the 
iron and steel industry in this district. 
The net result has been that reduc- 
tion of piled steel tonnages has been 
comparatively slow and in  conse- 
quence there still are great quantities 
awaiting shipments. The inroads 
made on piled stocks, however, during 
the past few weeks has not been due 
to improved transportation conditions 
so much as it has been made possible 
by reason of the curtailed steel works 
operations by independent producers. 
It is evident that for some time ship- 
ments by most independent companies 
have been in excess of production so 


that it has been possible for them 
to reduce piled stocks. The Steel 
Corporation plants hope to increase 


shipments not only in order to perniit 
of greater operations but also to re- 
duce accumulations. 


Schwab Not Pessimistic 


New York, Nov. 9—Charles M. 
Schwab, chairman of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., in discussing steel con- 
ditions, yesterday, is quoted as saying: 
“It would be useless to deny that the 
mental attitude of conswmers who are 
expecting lower prices for commodi- 
ties is causing a decided letup in the 
demand for steel. Price changes thus 
far represent the passing away of 
premium prices and the movement is 
towards levels maintained by the 
United States Steel Corp. I am not 
pess'mistic regarding the outlook as 
there is a latent demand for steel ex- 
isting and this must make itself felt.” 


The Bethlehem shipyards are 
booked full through 1921 and the 
steel works now are operating at 


about 80 per cent of capacity. 





Injunction Stops Strike 


The open shop movement won an- 
other court fight last week when Judge 
Sisk in superior court, Boston, perpetu- 
ally enjoined the United Shoe Workers 
of America and the Allied Shoe 
Workers of Greater Boston from pro- 
ceeding with a strike which has been 
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in existence since May 13, 1919. Ef- 
forts to force a closed shop on the 
Thomas G. Flant Co., Boston, are 
terminated by the court order which 
also prohibits any further strike for 
that purpose, stops payment of strike 
benefits, halts intimidation of employes, 
ends picketing of the factory and 
prevents circularizing of either the 
employes or the public. It is said 
to be one of the most sweeping in- 
junctions ever issued by a Massa- 
chussetts court. At one time the 
plant was entirely closed by the strike 
but when it reopened under a con- 
tract system of employment the 
strikers’ activities led the company to 
seek relief in court. 


Holds Annual Election 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 9.—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. held Oct. 26, 
the following board of directors was 
elected: John Bindley, Willis F. Mc- 
Cook, Emil Winter, David P. Bennett, 
Edward H. Bindley and Charles E. 
Beeson, all of Pittsburgh; and Wil- 
liam A. Nash, Dr. William N. Nicholls 
and Henry Ruhlender, all of New 
York. 

Provision also was made at same 
meeting for the creation of the office 
of chairman of the board, at a subse- 
quent meeting of which the following 
officers were elected: John Bindley, 
chairman; Willis F McCook, presi- 
dent; David P. Bennett, vice president; 
Emil Winter, vice president; Harry J. 
Miller, secretary; Clayton Snyder, 
treasurer, and Ray Maxwell, assistant 
secretary. An executive committee was 
selected comprised of Messrs. Bindley, 
McCook, Bennett, Winter and Beeson. 





Scores Shipping Board 


Washington, Nov. 9.—No _ govern- 
ment agency has been so thoroughly 
arraigned in recent years for gross 
extravagance, inefficiency, laxness, 
waste and methods that invite graft, 
as the United States shipping board is 
in the first report of the house com- 
mittee selected last spring to investi- 
gate shipping board operations. In- 
asmuch as the report is confined to 
operations, the iron and steel industry 
and its connection with the construc- 
tion program are not touched upon. 
The report, which will be considered 
by the committee shortly after con- 
gress convenes Dec. 6, deals with re- 
pair yards and practices, ship supply 
service, allocation of tonnage, manag- 
ing and operating contracts, shipbuild- 
ing contracts and settlements, ship 
sales program and _ charters, rates, 
trade routes and the like. 




















Strike Ending Helps Sentiment 


British Iron and Steel Industry May Require Weeks To Recover Loss of Output, How- 
ever—Market Generally Firmer but New Business Light—France Offers 
Semifinished Material—Belgium Selling in Britain 


European Headquarters, 
Tue Iron Trape Review. 
2-4 Caxton House, Westminster, 8. W. 1 


ONDON, Nov. 8—Some improve- 
L ment is apparent in the iron 
and steel and industrial situa- 
tion in Great Britain as the result of 
the settlement of the nation-wide coal 
strike. Actual buying of iron and steel, 
however, remains at a minimum. The 
industry is busily engaged in recovering 
from the severe setback to production 
which the strike involved. It is esti- 
mated itthat the loss of pig iron and 
steel as the result of the tieing up of 
the plants has been probably 300,000 
tons each. So many blast furnaces 
were blown out that it is_ believed 
weeks must elapse before production 
is restored to its prestrike level. 
Pig iran remains the scarcest of all 
the iron and steel materials and re- 
strictions on the exportation of foundry 


Welsh Tin Plates Reduced: 


ARDIFF, South Wales, Eng., 
C Oct. 22.—Business has _ been 

completely overshadowed by the 
coal strike. Apart from _ industrial, 
troubles, however, there is a poor de- 
mand for Welsh steel and tin plates. 
It is computed that by the end of the 
week very few works will be oper- 
ating, and fully 30,000 men will be idle 
in the Swansea district. 


Welsh Market Steady 


Conditions of the Welsh iron and 
steel trades remain unchanged so far 
as actual business is concerned. Even 
the coal strike and a lowering of the 
oficial minimum for steel bars have 
failed to bring about any real de- 
mand for Welsh tin plates which are 
1 to 2 shillings (17 to 34 cents) lower 
than a week ago. There are, how- 
ever, a few buyers in the market, and 
inquiries are out for 20,000 boxes of 
oil sizes for the Far East, but no price 
is mentioned. France has asked for 


quotations, but owing to the adverse 
rates of exchange no business has 
resulted. 

Where business has matured, the 


price has been around £2 8s ($8.31) 
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Sterling —$3.34 





iron have been reaffirmed. Pig iron 
prices are firm but are untested at the 
present levels. Swedish pig iron prices 


have been cut. sharply. Rerolling 
plants are facing losses due to the 
purchase at high prices during the 


summer, of billets which now are being 
received. The market on billets and 
sheet bars now is quoted at £20 
($66.80). Wire rods and hoops have 
been reduced £3 ($10.02) to £27 
($90.18). Large British purchases of 
2-inch Belgian billets have been made 
at £15 10s ($51.77), and of iron skelp 
at £29, delivered ($96.86). German 
producers are offering wire at £31, de- 
livered ($103.54), and British makers 
($136.94). France 1s 


are quoting £41 
offering more semifinished material 
in various European markets. British 


European Special Correspondence 








Sterling—$3.46%4 








basis, f.0.b. for forward plates; and 
£2 8s to £4 % ($8.31 to $15.41) for 
prompt plates. The price of 28 x 20 
inch wasters has fallen below £4 10s 
($15.59). Ternes also are easier. 

The South Wales Siemens Steel as- 
sociation reduced the official minimum 
of tin bars from £23 10s ($81.42) per 
ton to £21 ($72.76). Shearings were 
reduced £4 10s ($15.59), the market 
price now being about £9 ($31.18) 
per ton delivered. Inasmuch as about 
one-sixth of tin plates is shearings, 
it means that about 12 shillings, 6 
pence ($2.16) has to be added to the 
price of bars, making the price £21 
12s 6d ($74.92), which compares with 
£20 10s ($71.03), the price at which 
nonassociated steelworks are offering 
tin bars. It is felt that steel prices 
will have to come down if the manu- 
facturing cost of tin plates is to be 
reduced to attractive limits. 

There is no change in the position 
of the sheet trade, and little hope of 
any immediate improvement. Several 
works are idle, and others are on 
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makers are resisting further declines 
in the pices of both semifinished and 
finished material. 


Sheets are lifeless. A larger conti- 
nental inquiry for tin plate has devel- 
oped. One request is current for 20,000 
boxes. The decline in this product has 
been arrested. 


In the coal strike, although the vote 
of the miners showed a slight majority 
against returning to work, the settle- 
ment was officially made at a con- 
ference of the delegates of the union. 
The mines now are gradually resum- 
ing. The settlement of the strike rep- 
resents a typical British compromise 
Neither side has won a victory and 
general industry suffers a loss esti- 
mated at $200,000,000. It is hoped 
that permanent be estab- 
lished through of wages 
and production. 


Market Dull 


short time, and this, together with 
the slackness of the tin plate mar 
ket, is* being reflected in the bar mills, 
two of which were stopped last week. 
Corrugated sheets, 24 gage, in bun- 
dies, now are nominally £39 to £40 
($135.13 to $138.60) per ton. f.o.b. A 
few overseas inquiries have been re- 
ceived for small tonnages. Flats are 


£4 to £41 ($138.60 to $142.06) fob. 


peace may 
the linking 


Tin Plate Exports Decline 


Last month’s exports of tin plates 
amounted to about 5000 tons less than 
those of the same month a year ago, 
but the September exports of galvan- 
ized sheets were up nearly 7000 tons, 
with the nine months’ total 343,996 
tons, as against 109,089 tons last year. 

In view of the coal stoppage and 
the position of the steel and tin plate 
industries, the scrap market is dull. 
with only a fair demand for special 
requirements. The prices are: Heavy 
steel scrap, £9 15s to £10 ($33.78 to 
$34.65), bundled steel scrap and shear- 
ings, £8 15s to £10 ($30.31 to $34.65). 
mixed wrought iron and steel scrap, 
£9 5s to £10 ($32.05 to $34.65), and 
foundry scrap, £11 ($38.11). 
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Czechian Makers Reduce Their Prices 











| Czech Crown—$0.01205 
IENNA, Oct. 18.—Retroactive 
\ to Oct. 1 the following domes- 
tic prices, at works, per 100 


kilos (220 pounds) have been put in 
effect by the Prague and Witkowitz 
works: Foundry pig iron No. 1, 313.50 
crowns ($3.77); hematite, 340 crowns 
($4.09); ingots, 345 crowns ($4.15); 
puddle bar, 405 crowns ($4.88); bar 
iron and girders, 450 crowns ($5.42) ; 
rails, 405 crowns ($.60); grooved rails, 
503 crowns ($6.06); band iron, 495 
crowns ($5.96); rolled wire, 480 crowns 
($5.78); sheets more than 5 millime- 
ters, 540 crowns ($6.50); sheets from 
3 to 5 millimeters, 560 crowns ($6.74); 
sheets from 1 to 3 millimeters, 580 
crowns ($6.98). These prices repre- 
sent a substantial reduction. The Slo- 
vak ironworks also has reduced its 
prices by about 40 crowns (48 cents) 


European Special Correspondence 


per 100 kilos, thus attaining the level 
of the Witkowitz works. 

The international iron cyndicate which 
came into existence in September and 
which has agreements with American, 
French, Belgian and German concerns, al- 
ready is exerting a strong influence on the 
markets of the former dual empire. 
The Italian group, which; with the 
Alpine Montan-Gesellschaft, has a lead- 
ing part, will scarcely be able to re- 
sist it. In fact there are rumors that 
the Italian F. I. A. T. works has sold 
its stock in the Alpine Montan-Gesell- 
schaft to a French syndicate under the 
leadership of the Banque Allard. The 
little states of Central Europe are too 
powerless to be able to protect their 
industries by duties on iron or in any 
other way against an international syn- 
dicate of such importance. Moreover, 
their industries are dependent too 
much on the foreign countries. It is 
reported that a Czecho-French com- 








Austrian Crown—$0.0029 | 





pensation treaty is to be effected ac- 
cording to which France will supply 
Czechia with iron ores in return for 
wood, sugar and paper. 

Some of the Austrian metal work- 
ing establishments are idle, the reas- 
on being that the various branches 
of production are not on the same 
basis. The machine tool market is 
stagnant, owing to the high prices. 
Some industries manufacturing prod- 
ucts which in the past have been 
world famous, cannot sell them abroad 
any longer, as foreign countries have 
by this time managed to produce the 
articles. This refers particularly to 
axles, which until recently were sold 
to the Czech countries, to Hungary 
and others. In Czechia some concerns 
are producing axles, so that the Prague 
government does not grant permits 
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for importing them. A Jugoslav firm 
also is producing axles and in Hungary 
the demand is being supplied by the 
Rima-Muranyer Iron Works. 

Austrian makers express the fear 
that the new national states will pro- 
duce products which have been spe- 
cialties of the Austrian iron industry. 
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This is getting serious for Austria, 
considering the present stagnation of 
trade. 

Owing to the lack of wire in Aus- 
tria the consuming industries are com- 
pelled to procure German material at 
high prices. 

The Austrian locomotive works still 
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are busily engaged, having booked in- 
land as well as foreign orders. Besides 
home demand, demand in Poland and 
Italy is being satisfied. Efforts have 
been made to export locomotives to 
Russia, but negotiations are difficult 
as the Austrian factories are not adapt- 
ed to produce the types required. 


Fixed German Prices Sharply Reduced 


USSELDORF, Oct. 25.—At the 
meeting, Oct. 24, of the inland 
committee of the state’s eco- 
nomic confederacy the following prices 
in marks, representing reductions from 
355 to 735 marks, were fixed: Ingots 
1770, last price 2140; rolled blooms 
1895, last price 2250; billets 1995, last 
price 2365; formed iron 2340, last price 
2740; rails 2550, last price 2950; rails 
for mines 2440, last price 2900; pat- 
ent-rails 2950, last price 3350; heavy 
girders 2595, last price 2995; bands 
2740, last price 3185; wire 2720, last 
price 3160; plates over § millimeters 
3090, last price 3595; plates 3-5 milli- 
meters 3360, last price 4060; sheets 1-3 
millimeters 3775, last price 4195; sheets 
below 1 millimeter 3525, last price 4260. 
The extra for Siemen-Martin open- 
hearth steel of commercial quality was 
fixed at 50 marks instead of 65 marks. 
The new prices are to remain in force 
from Nov. 1, 1920 until the end of 
February, 1921. They are for domes- 
tic consumers only. Prices for export 
are to be decided in a few days. 
The price commission has decided 
not to change the present prices of 


pig iron, in view of the fact that the- 


cost of foreign ores has increased in 
consequence of the recent fal! of the 
German mark. All prices are to re- 
main in effect at least until the end 
of this year. 

Producers are asking a further ad- 
vance of 24 marks per ton for fuel, 
stating that costs have risen accord- 
ingly. The economic confederacy, 
however, refuses ‘to allow any increase, 
although the workmen again are 
asking for higher wages. Production 
of fuel is increasing. As business in 
all manufacturing lines is very dull 
the demand for fuel has fallen off, 
and there is no longer any fear of a 
famine. However, the best qualities 
are going to France, Belgium and 
Italy in fulfillment of the peace treaty. 
Since the use of so-called fuel sub- 
stitutes has become more general in 
Germany, the situation can be en- 
dured. 

Labor conditions are good, work- 
men are more reasonable fearing to 
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loose their jobs because business is 
poor and new orders come in very 
slowly. No export business is being 
transacted. 


Celebrate Anniversary of 
Founding of Society 


In celebration of the fortieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
meetings were held on Friday night, 
Nov. 5 at the national headquarters 
iu New York and in 31 other cities 
where scctions of the society exist. 
Programs presented at the various 
meetings were commemorative in na- 
ture. A feature of each meeting was 
the receiving by wireless telephone 
from New York a number of con- 
gratulatory messages sent the organ- 
ization by prominent engineers of 
both America and Europe. Among 
the addresses presented at the New 
York meeting was a speech by Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. Fred J. Miller, 
national president of the society also 


addressed the meeting. Included in 
the congratulations were telegrams 
fram Senator Warrer G. Harding, 


president-elect; Gov. Calvin Coolidge, 
vice president-elect; Mayor Andrew J. 
Peters, Boston; E. S. Carman, Cleve- 
land, president-elect. of the society; 
Herbert Hoover; American engineers 
in Cuba; and the Institute of Mechan- 
ical engineers of London. 

One of the speakers, William B. 
Dickson, vice president of the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co. and former first 
vice president of the United States 
Steel Corp., assailed the labor policy 
of Judge Gary's Organization as “di- 
ametrically opposed to American 
ideals.” He declared it to be his belief 
that “the greatest task to which Amer- 
ican employers must address them- 
selves is the devising of practical ways 
in which labor can be given full recog- 
nition as an equal partner.” 

“The Carnegie labor policy,” said 
Mr. Dickson, “was highly autocratic, 
and so is that of its successor, the 


United States Steel Corp.; a benevo- 
lent autocracy, if you please, in many 
splendid ways, although it still main- 
tains the relic of barbarism, the twelve 
hour day, as well as some fairly large 
remnants of the seven day week. Any 
manifestation of autocracy is repug- 
nant to the American people whether 
it proceeds from a president of a cor- 
poration, a president of a labor union 
or a president of the United States.” 

Mr. Dickson described this auto- 
cratic tendency as apparent in all the 
big industries of the country and in- 
cluded the American Woolen Co. 
within the scope of his criticism when 
he remarked that “last summer the 
president of one of our largest tex- 
tile companies announced that his 
mills would close for an _ indefinite 
period, and they were closed, in an 
arbitrary, autocratic manner.” No 
step affecting the general welfare of 
any one of the three human factors 
in industry, Mr. Dickson contended, 
should be decided by any one of them 
alone, whether it be labor, capital or 


management. 
Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, said 


that the tendency to have the machine 
replace the man, should be checked. 
He said that in many places the man 
has become a human connecting link 
in the machine and is mastered by it 
instead of controlling the machine it- 
self, 


Crane Plant Sold 


Designs, patterns and good will of 
the Toledo Bridge & Crane Co., To- 
ledo, O., have been sold by the Aus- 
tin Co., Cleveland, which recently took 
over the Toledo works, to C. F. 
Michael, president of the Ohio Loco- 
motive Crane Co., Bucyrus, O., and 
others. It is undetstood that W. F. 
Billings, engineer, formerly connected 
with the Toledo Crane company, is 
affiliated with the purchasers. No 
further details are available at this 
time. The Austin Co., which recently 
took over the Toledo company, will 
retain the plant for structural work. 
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New President Faces Big Issues 


Internal Revenue, Tariff and Remaking of Federal Trade Commission, Aside from 
Peace and International Problems, Confront Incoming Administration 
Which May Call Special Corigress To Solve Them 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 9.—Al- 
W though election of a Repub- 

lican president and  strength- 
ening of the Republican’ grip on 
both the house and the senate is 
highly important to the iron and steel 
industry, and industry in general, little 
can be expected before the new ad- 
ministration begins March 4. As the 
coming session convenes Dec. 6 and 
adjourns March 4, it will have only 
about 14 wecks for deliberation, which 
will be devoted largely to paring the 
appropriation bill for the year begin- 
ning next July 1. Because of the 
conflict between congress and- the 
White House most of the construc- 
tive legislation planned by the Re- 
publican party will be held over until 
the special session, President-elect 
Harding is expected to call for late 
March or early April. These business 
issues are aside from the treaty and 
the league of nations problems. 

It is accepted as certain that im- 
mediately on the convening of the 
special session, the Lever and some 
60 other acts giving the President 
wartime control over industry will be 
repealed. It was in the Lever act 
that authority for the fuel administra- 
tion and coal and coke price-fixing 
was found. Financial and tariff legis- 
lation, and possibly some labor legisla- 
tion, also will receive the attention of 
congress. 

Pre-election pledges of President- 
elect Harding include these on taxa- 
tion: Revise or, if possible, repeal en- 
tirely the excess profits tax; abolish 
government tax upon freight and pas- 
senger traffic; increase tariff schedules 
to net at least $200,000,000 more an- 
nually; and reduce income tax rates. 
Whether a merchandise tax upon all 
sales will be substituted for the excess 
profits tax still is a question. It is 
generally agreed, however, that in- 
crease in the tariff cannot equalize the 
loss through the repeal of the excess 
profits tax. 

For the first year at least, the task 
of the new executive seems to be one 
of raising revenue more equitably, as 
even radical reductions in government 
activities would not save more than 
a few hundred millions, and the ap- 
propriation act for the fiscal year be- 
ginning next July 1 will call for at 
least $4,000,000,000. It may now be 
accepted as certain that incorhe tax 
schedules for the calendar year 1920, 


payable in 1921, will remain un- 
changed. Any revision by the new 
administration will not be effective 


until Jan. 1, 1922. In this connection 
it may be noted that those govern- 
ment agencies which have been advo- 
cating increased salaries for govern- 
ment employes have abandoned hopes 
of getting any increase from the new 
administration and intend to attempt 
merely to make permanent the annual 
bonus of $240. 


Reorganizing Trade Commission 


Among the various government 
bodies to be reorganized is listed the 
federal trade commission. Whatever 
may have been the aim of the found- 
ers of the commission, it seems thus 
far to have succeeded only in antag- 
onizing industry. Its activities in cost 
reporting have gained the commis- 
sion the opposition of practically 
every industry with which it has had 
to deal. In court it has been decis- 
ively defeated so far by the coal, coke, 
iron and steel producers. 

President-elect Harding will 
the maming of a successor to former 
Commissioner Culver immediately on 
his taking office, if an appointee by 
President Wilson meanwhile fails of 
confirmation. The term of Commis- 
sioner Pollard, also a Democrat, ex- 
pires Sept. 25, 1921. This will enable 
the new administration to control two 
of the five places on the commission 
as soon as the trade commission act 
may be amended. Commissioner Gas- 
kill, a Republican, continues on the 
commission until 1924, and may give 
the new administration the deciding 
vote. It is generally conceded there 
is need for a commission such as the 
trade body, but its leadership has 
been regarded as unfortunate and the 
commission has succeeded only in 
gaining the ill will instead of the co- 
operation of business interests. The 
terms of Commissioner Thompson, 
the other Democratic member, does 
not expire until 1926, and that of 
Chairman Murdock, independent, until 
1925. 

Control of the interstate commerce 
commission also may fall to the new 
administration within a short time 
The law gives the commission 11 
members but only 10 now are serv- 
ing. Commissioners Potter and Ford 
have not been confirmed by the sen- 
ate, while Commissioner Duncan has 
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have 


The term of Com- 
missioner Woolley expires Dec. 31. 
Within two years Commissioners 
Daniels’ and Aitchison’s terms also 
expire. Whether the experience of 
the commission in dealing with the 
Northwest and New England coal 
situations will affect the commission's 
standing with the new  administra- 
tion remains to be seen. 

Fears entertained by congress of 
the Tabor vote, when the Cummins- 
Esch transportation bill was up for 
consideration, have been dissipated, 
and the mew congress may be ex- 
pected to deal more fearlessly with 
labor legislation. The antistrike bill 
of Senator Poindexter likely will be 
pushed. The Plumb plan and kindred 
nationalization programs practically 
have been disposed of by the election. 

Some immigration legislation will be 
proposed at the December session, but 
passage is scarcely expected before 
the special session. In some quar- 
ters it is held the election of Senator 
Harding over the bitter protests of 
organized labor is the equivalent of 
a mandate to congress to repeal labor 
preferences in the Clayton and other 
acts. The gross favoritism accorded 
by the department of labor to or- 
ganized labor in the past seven years 
will he terminated, but tabor legis- 
lation that smacks of reprisal prob- 
ably will be held in check by more 
conservative leaders. 

No definite tariff program appears 
yet to have been adopted, but it is 
understood that enactment of pro- 
tective measures will have two aims— 
to imcrease revenues and to prevent 
dumping of low-cost merchandise. 
Several minor tariff bills, like the one 
aimed to protect the tungsten indus- 
try, are now before congress, but ac- 
tion this session is deemed improb- 
able. Under the present tariff no 
duty is imposed upon imports of iron 
ore, ferromanganese, pig iron other 
than ferrosilicon, rails, scrap iron and 
steel, tin plate scrap, bar iron, steel 
ingots and billets, copper in all its 
forms, manganese oxide and ore, 
tungsten-bearing ore, chromate of 
iron, antimony and tin. Duties are 
now levied on imports of aluminum, 
brass, ferrosilicon, bar iron, steel bars 
and castings, structural steel, cutlery, 
forgings, wire rods, tin and _ terne 
plate, sheets and plates, wire, lead 
ore and bullion, and zinc. 


never taken office. 

















emoving Tar from Coke Gas-V 


Rotary Tar Extractors Frequently Serve as Condensers and Extractors—Although 
Designed for Treating Blast-Furnace Gas, This Type of Equipment 
Now Finds Wide Use in Coke-Oven Practice 


date, designers have endeavored to 

use the tar in the extractor itself 
for the purpose of flushing the bells 
continually. An apparatus of this type 
is shown in Fig 2. The apparatus, 
compared with the ordinary Pelouze, 
has a much larger diameter made neces- 
sary because of the bell being arranged 
with the center shaft at an angle. The 
gas enters the extractor by the bend a 
which is continued inside the extractor 
as an inclined pipe b. Inside the pipe 
and parallel with it, a shaft c is placed, 
resting on a bearing d near the lower 
end of the pipe 6 and ~»projecting 
through the top lid of the extractor, a 
gas tight joint being made by a gland. 
Near its upper end the shaft holds a 


i CONSTRUCTIONS of recent 


worm wheel e by which the shaft is 
turned slowly. The shaft carries the 
bell f which is arranged at such an 


angle that on one side the whole per- 
foration is always immersed in the tar. 
The bell is not fixed to the shaft but 


This is the fifth of a series of articles on methods 
of extracting tar from ooke-oven gas. The first article 
appeared May 27, the second July 1, the third July 
22, and the fourth Aug. 19. 


BY A. THAU 
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For this reason the lower part of the 
bell an annular float A while 
the top portion, as far as it does not 
come into contact with tar, is solid and 
not perforated. To regulate the lift of 
the bell, the weight of the float can be 
varied by placing weights i in corre- 
sponding receptacles arranged on top of 
the bell and made accessible through the 
hand hole & in the cover of the appar- 
atus. The tar level is maintained con- 
stant by means of a seal of usual de- 
sign and, to prevent the tar from get- 
ting too cold and sticky, a steam coil / 
is placed in the bottom of the extractor 
keep the tar at a certain desired 
temperature. 

Tar extractors in which the weight 
of the bell is regulated in this manner 
have the disadvantage that the pressure 
adjustments cannot be made while the 
extractor is working and as it is diffi- 
cult to predict how much weight will 
be required, a frequent interruption in 
the working of the apparatus may be- 
come unavoidable until the proper weight 


forms 


to 


has been determined. In the ordinary 
Pelouze these adjustments are made 
while the apparatus is operating. The 
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A GERMAN DISINTEGRATOR TAR EXTRACTOR DESIGNED ON THE SAME PRINCIPLE AS DISINTEGRATORS FOR CRUSHING SOLIDs 
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tar extractor with inclined bell has its 
disadvantages as the area of the per- 
forations can be limited only to avoid an 
apparatus of too great a bulk. 


Revolving Drum Is Improvement 


The tar extractor of the Koppers 
Coke Oven Co. with horizontally revolv- 
ing drum isa great improvement upon the 


_ former. It is shown in section in Fig. 


3 and consists of a drum-shaped shell a 
with gas inlet 6 on one end and outlet 
¢ on top. A little below the center of 
the shell a horizontal shaft d is ar- 
ranged, resting in two bearings e¢ and f 
of which ¢ is placed in the gas inlet 
branch while f forms a gland in the 
end plate of the apparatus, opposite the 
inlet branch 6. The shaft projects 
through the gland f and is revolved by 
a worm drive g coupled to an electric 
motor. The shaft holds a rigid per- 
forated drum A which on the inlet side 
is fastened to the shaft by spokes i and 
on the opposite end is held and closed 
by a solid disk k. The extractor is filled 
with tar practically to the height of the 
shaft and by a special arrangement to 
keep the level of the tar at any de- 
sired height, the gas pressure taken 
up by the apparatus can be adjusted. 
This special seal is connected to the 
cock | while the one m serves to empty 
the apparatus. 

To prevent the incoming gas from slip- 
ping around the bell direct to the out- 
let, a machined ring n is fastened to the 
edge of the drum on the inlet end and 
a second machined ring o, fixed inside to 
the: end plate of the extractor, grips 
tightly into it. The bell with the ring n 
revolves and with the latter gripping into 
the fixed ring o, no gas can pass in 
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between them, while the tar in which 
the bell revolves acts as a lubricant for 
the surfaces o and m. The action of the 
tax extraction is the same as in the 
Pelouze and although only one-half of 
the revolving drum is exposed to the gas 
at one time, the perforated area offered 
to the gas is much greater. The re- 
volving action of the drum is a very 
slow one, about 5 revolutions per minute 
are sufficient and the power requirements 
are negligible. The bell is always im- 
mersed to its full length so that a much 
more even action in the whole arrange- 
ment is obtained compared with the 
vertical Pelouze in which only the ends 
or at its best only the outsides of the 
bells get washed with tar. 


The tar extractor by Mallet, Fig. 10, 
represents an apparatus based upon the 
same principle but of different design. 
The worm drive a is the same as in 
Fig. 3 and the shaft passes through one 
end plate of the housing by means of a 
gas tight gland b. Inside in the appar- 
atus, close to the gland b a bearing c 
is placed on to a strong wheel-shaped 
frame d. The shaft e does not reach 
through the drum which is fastened 
with its end plate to a bush, keyed 
to the inner end of the shaft and with 
this bush revolves in the bearing c. 
The bell f consists of a strong iron 
Skeleton and ends in a ring g which 
tightens against a fixed ring fh in con- 
nection with the gas inlet i in the same 
manner as described in connection with 
Fig. 3. The gas inlet pipe is closed on 
the end and the gas escapes through an 
opening provided in the top of the inlet 
pipe so that its flow is directed per- 
pendicularly against the bare perforated 
plates of the upper half of the drum. 
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FIG. 3—TAR EXTRACTOR WITH A HORIZONTALLY REVOLVING BELL DESIGNED BY THE KOPPERS CO. 
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The gas leaves the extractor through 
the top branch k. While the Koppers’ 
extractor in Fig. 3 can be made com- 
paratively long, the length of the Mallet 
extractor is limited owing to the bell 
being suspended from one end only. 
When building -these extractors to deal 


-with large quantities of gas, they are in- 


creased in diameter while their length 
remains practically the same. As with 
the Koppers’ extractor, the speed. of the 
bell is so geared that it makes about 
five revolutions per minute. Compared 






































4—A SEAL FOR ADJUSTING THE TAR 


LEVEL 


FIG, 


with the Pelouze type, tar extractors of 
this description run considerably longer 
before a cleaning of the perforations 
becomes necessary, on account of the 
continuous washing to which the bell is 
subjected. The normal tar level is in- 
dicated in Fig. 10 by the line 1. 
Pressure Controlled By a Seal 
To regulate the pressure taken up by 
the apparatus, a seal, shown in Fig. 4, 
is connected to the extractor. It con- 
sists of a pipe a, opening to one side 
over its whole length into a slot and by 
means of a flange b surrounding it, the 
slotted portion is bolted on to a corre- 
sponding opening in the shell of the 
tar extractor. The lowest part of this 
slot is indicated by m, Fig. 10. Im- 
mediately under the slotted portion of 
the pipe a an internal gland c is provided 
and below this the pipe continues and 
forms a double bend which reaches up 
as a second pipe ¢ to about half of the 
height of the pipe a. The pipe e is 
closed at the end by a lid f which can 
be removed for cleaning the seal. Just 
below this lid, the pipe has a branch 
g serving as an overflow. The lowest 
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FIG. 5—LONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH GERMAN TAR WASHER WHICH ILLUSTRATES ONE TYPE OF EXTRACTOR. FIG. 6—CROSS SECTION OF INLET 
SIDE OF TIE WASHER. FIG. 7—CROSS SECTION OF THE CENTER OF THE WASHER. 


part of the bend is provided with a 
plug hk, which, if removed, drains the 
extractor through the syphon. On top 
of the pipe, a threaded valve spindle i 
with hand wheel is placed and reaches 
into the pipe a through an outside gland 
k, and is on its lower end attached to 
the pipe d which is thus suspended from 
the spindle and tightly movable in the 
internal gland c. The tar in the ex- 
tractor will be of the same level as in 
the pipe a and as the tar can overflow 
only through the pipe d, owing to the 
gland c, the level in the tar extractor 
will correspond exactly to the height 
of the top edge of the pipe d, which can 
be adjusted as desired. The overflowing 
tar passes through the bottom bend into 
the pipe e and overflows continually 
through the branch g into the store tank. 
While in the last two tar extractors, 
the bells are revolving, it is evident that 
this rotary motion has nothing to do 
with the actual separation of the tar 
from the gas but simply serves to wash 
and keep clean the bell, moisten it and 
dissolve any pitch deposits which may 
have obstructed the perforations. 
Rotary extractors, however, are made 


OUTLET SIDE OF THE SAME WASHER 


which use the rotating action as means 
to obtain a separation of the tar in a 
manifold way, inasmuch as the gas 
undergoes a concussion, a washing and 
centrifugal friction, and in many cases 
this apparatus serves at the same time 
as condenser and exhauster in addi- 
tion. Owing to the work they perform 
such extractors require considerable 
nore power for their rotative motion as 
the previously described ones. Washers 
of this description have been applied 
mostly to treat blast-furnace gas, but 
since the universal introduction of the 
direct recovery processes, they are find- 
ing their way radiply into coke-oven 
practice. 


Rotary Extractor Is Described 


The principle of one type of such 
extractors may be explained by the 
washer made by E. Theisen of Munich, 
and shown in several sections Figs. 5-8. 
The apparatus consists of a shell a 
which is horizontally divided in halves. 
In the shell a conical drum }b, made of 
boiler plate is mounted on a shaft c. 
The shell a is on the inside lined with 
wire netting d to create a rough surface. 


FIG. 8— CROSS SECTION OF THE 


As seen in the three cross sections, the 
drum is provided on its outside with 
blades ¢ which are fixed spirally around 
it and leave as little space as possible 
between the blade edges and the wire 
netting inside the shell. A fan is fixed 
to the drum for propelling the gas and 
on the opposite, gas outlet end, a free 
space f is left in which the blades pro- 
jecting over the end of the drum, act as 
diffusers. 

Tar is admitted either in the opposite 
direction to the gas stream near the gas 
outlet or in the middle of the shell 
through channels g running in the shell 
parallel to the drum. They are on the 
inside finely perforated to apply the tar 
in very fine streams. The first tar, car- 


A further drain & is provided in 

outlet branch, to catch the tar which 
may be taken away by the gas flow. The 
drum shaft c, Fig. 5, rests in two ball 
bearings | which, to make the shaft as 
short as possible project half way into 
the shell a They are water cooled 
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diffuser to the outlet of the washer. 
The spraying tar runs in the opposite 
direction. The drum makes about 300 
revolutions per minute and thereby 
throws the gas against the inside of the 
shell and, by- the friction thus created, 
the absorbtive properties of the tar on 
the roughed surfaces are increased large- 
ly for the purpose of insuring an ef 
fective extraction. 

Fig. 9 shows the tar extractor by 
Stolte of the Dinglersche Maschinen- 
fabrik Zweibriicken during erection in 
the shop. It, also combines a tar ex 
tractor, exhauster and condenser in one 
apparatus and consists of a heavy cast- 
iron housing, horizontally divided in 
halves. The drum a is provided on its 
outer surface with perforated blades »b 
which ieave as little space as possible be- 
tween their outer edges and the inside 
of the shell. The shaft of the drum 
rests in two water cooled bearings c 
which, in this case, are separated from 
the casing of the extractor. The gas is 
sucked into the extractor through two 
inlet pipes d placed on both ends in 
the top half of the housing. The shell 
of the extractor has in the center a 
large annular channel ¢ entirely around 
it, which on the lowest point enlarges 
as an outlet branch for the gas. Im this 
channel the drum carries two rings 
combined by perforated plates forming 
the fan f for propelling the gas in and 
out of the apparatus. The tar for 
washing enters through the branches g 
arranged on both sides in the top half 
of the housing, between the shaft and 
the gas inlet branches. Two tar outlets 
h are provided in the bottom half at 


owing to the high speed of the drum. and is forced by the blades in a spiral both sides from the gas outlet and the 
The gas is sucked in through the inlet way over the drum surface through the tar flow can be regulated so that sufh- 
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FIG. 9—COMBINED TA WASHER AND GAS EXHAUSTER OF GERMAN DESIGN 
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FIG. 10—A MALLET TAR EXTRACTOR WITH A HORIZONTALLY ROTATING BELL 
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cient tar always remains inside to be 
carried round by the blades. The last 
tar is discharged with the gas through 
the gas outlet i. 


In this connection it should be men- 
tioned that the turboexhausters intro- 
duced in recent years and frequently 


applied now, also have an effective tar 
separating influence upon the gas. The 
high speed with which the rotor revolves 
not only intense concus- 
of the gas, but sets up 
centrifugal action by which 
the gas and tar are thrown against the 
inner 


causes a very 


sion and friction 


a certain 


housing, the dif 
fuser, and impellers, thus causing a verv 

effective tar separation 
On a still 


surfaces of the 


similar but more etiective 
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principle tar and other suspended con- 
stitutents can be removed by passing the 


gas through specially designed dis- 
integrators. These practically are of the 
same construction as those used for 


crushing solids with the only difference 
that the gas handling disintegrators have 
lighter bars, baskets, a 


more but more 


gas tight housing and are run at a 
higher speed \ disintegrator for tar 
washing is shown in Fig. 1 as made by 
the same firm It consists of an iron 
plate casing riveted together gas tight 
with inlet a on top and outlet b on 
me side. Just below the inlet a man 
hole c is provided for cleaning and in- 


The disintegrating ar- 
several 


specting purposes. 


rangement consists of revolving 
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baskets d. the number of which de- 
pends upon the size and capacity of the 
apparatus and two stationary baskets ¢ 


fixed to the side f opposite to the gas 
outlet. The revolving baskets are ar- 
ranged around a central drum g and 
are mounted on a shaft A which rests 
in two bearings i on each side of the 
housing The washing tar is intro- 
luced by the inlet & It will easily be 


understood that the rapidly rotating 
baskets will diffuse the incoming tar to 
minute drops and bring them in very 
intimate with the gas which at 
the same time undergoes a very intense 
concussion action. The absorbed tar runs 
the lowest part of the housing 
through a 


contact 


mut at 


drain pipe. 


Will Exploit New Steelmaking Process 


RANCE is all agog over the 
Basset steelmaking process which 


some circles to 


is expected in 
revclutionize European iron and steel 
production methods. At all events, 


the Basset attracting 
usual attention in and _ outside of 


metallurgical circles in France at the 


process 18 un- 


present time, and Americans. con- 
nected with the iron and steel busi- 
ness, will, therefore. probably be in- 


terested in the technica! and commer- 
cial features of this proposition, which 
have available 

In order to expioit the process, a 
company has been incorporated at 
Etamps, 50 miles south of Paris, 
known as the Societe Francaise des 
Acieries Basset. The registered office 
is. at 92 Rue de la Victoire, 

In return for his patent and ex- 
ploitation rights, but without guaran- 
tees, Monsieur Basset has reccived 60,- 
000 ordinary shares of 500 francs each 
and 30,000 founder’s shares in the 
new company. The articles of incor- 
poration also provide that in case the 
capital of the company is increased 
by the sale of shares to the public, 
additional ordinary shares will be is- 
sued to Monsieur Basset equal to 
those issued to the public, with a 
limit of 150,000,000 francs. 

The administrative council of the 
company consists of Monsicur Lucien 
Rasset, engineer and chemist; Count 
Fernand de Saintignon, ironmaster of 
Longwy; and Pierre Amidieu de Clos, 
ironmaster of Paris. Others forming 
the board of directors are: Joseph 
Bedat, engineer; Albert Rasset, assist- 
ant director of Seine et Rhone Co.: 


just become 


Francois Vuilliaume, engineer; Ray- 
mond Jarry of the Trefileries du 
Havre; Georges Despret, manufac- 


Paris. ° 
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turer; Jacques Van 
the Ougree-Marihaye 
gium; Gustav ‘Thuillier, 
Alexandre Hordequin, engineer; 
company 
merchant; and Joseph de 


Hoegaerden, of 
Bel- 


engineer; 


company, 


Louis 


Tedesco, secretary; Joseph 
Prudhomme, 


Dartein. 


How the Process Works 


Monsicur Basset means to make iron 
and steel direct from the ore using an 


inclined rotating furnace similar to 
that employed in the manufacture of 
cement. The ore is charged at the 


upper end and works its way toward 
the lower end as the frrnace slowly 
revolves. Pulverized coal is used for 
fucl. The air which supports the 
combustion is previously heated about 
1000 degrees Cent. in a regenerator 
similar to that connected with an open- 
hearth furnace. ‘The temperature of 
the gases as they leave the furnace 
is said to be 300 degrees Cent. and by 
the nature of the process these gases 
contain 44 per cent carbon monoxide. 
This gas of course may be used for 
heating purposes. The furnace shaft 
revolves at a speed of one-third of a 
revolution per minute. The slag is 
tapped off the top of the metal which 


is poured into the ingot molds. 
It is claimed that three qualities of 
metal have been produced including 


pig iron of a grade between gray and 
white, hard steel, and malleable iron. 
These results are obtained by varying 
the ore charge and the temperature 
of the process. 

It is claimed that since the first 
experiments at the Lavocat Usine at 
Dennemont, 2000 tons of iron have 
been produced by this process at 
Longwy. It also is stated that the 


Hauts Fourneaux de Caen has pro- 


latter district 
stated that a battery of 
be erected a capac- 
ity of 2000 tons per 24 hours. 


500 tons. In the 


now 


cuced 
it is 
furnaces will with 
will be struck 
with the similarity between this proc- 
ess and the Jones step process which 
was the subject of extensive trials at 


American engineers 


Marquette, Mich., over a decade ago. 
The utter commercial failure of the 
Jones process is also still fresh in 
the minds of American iron and steel 
producers. It remains to be séen, 
however, whether this latest attempt 
in France will meet with better suc- 
cess. Some of the men connected 
with the new Basset company are 
well known iron and stee! manufac- 


turers of France and Belgium. 
There is no question of the possi- 
bility of making iron and steel direct 
from ore in a rotating furnace. 
The problem is to reduce the process 


the 


to a profitable commercial basis. The 
progress Of the French experiments 
will be watched with interest. 


Italian revolutionists recently seized 
the Milan works of the International 
Western Electric Co. New York. 
This concern, the Western Electric 
Italiana, manufactures telephone and 
telegraph instruments for the govern- 
ment. The factory, which was erected 
in 1909, employs over 400 Milanese. 
Phe Italian Manufacturers’ association 
had previously received from the labor 


unions a memorandum requesting 
economic concessions and changes in 
operating conditions. A_ satisfactory 


decision had not yet been reached when 
the outbreak occurred, consequently 
the workmen who feared a lockout 
seized the factories. 
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Gains Mark Reconstruction Era 


Demand for Castings During the Period Following the Armistice Is Reflected 
in New Foundries Built—Gray Iron Shops Lead 


ing of the armistice, when the 
foundry industry paused to take 
stock of its condition, the feeling was 
expressed that plant facilities dur- 
ing the war had been expanded be- 
yond the normal needs of the coun- 
try. Demand for castings during the 
following six months seemed to sup- 
port this assertion, until with the 
automotive industry in the lead an 
unprecedented volume of business was 
brought to foundries in all sections 
of the country. Then, throughout 1919 
and extending into the present year 
came an insistent and increasing call 
for castings, gray iron, malleable, non- 
ferrous and steel, which was met by 
constructing new plants and by ex- 
panding those already in existence. A 
survey jusc completed by The Foundry 
gives indication of the way in which 
the industry has rounded the corner on 
the reconstruction period. 
That the total number of foundries 
in the United States and Canada is 


[nc of me 8 following the sign- 


Through Automotive's Aid 


shown to be greater at this time than 
in 1918, when the last survey was 
made, is only one of many indications 
of the growth which has taken place. 
The total number of casting plants 
at this time is 6516, marking an in- 
crease of 72 over the 1918 total of 
6444. The war period, covered by 
1916, 1917 and 1918 saw a greater in- 
crease in numbers of plants, but it is 
doubtful if the expansion in existing 
establishments was as great during 
that time as it has been during the 
past two years. Conditions have been 
more conducive to plant construction 
during the early portion of the past 
two years. The demand came in ad- 
vance of the tremendous increase’ in 
building costs, and therefore many 
establishments built additions, and in- 
stalled new equipment unhampered by 
the factor of high building and mate- 
rial costs which has entered in the 
past months. Further, with the pros- 
pect of still greater prosperity, many 
foundries have thought it advisable 
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to expend a portion of their earnings 
in plant betterment and additions which 
will show on the credit side in plant 
inventories, and will provide facilites 
for further increased business. 

The total number of foundries in 
the United States, alone, at the present 
time is 84 greater than in 1918. The 
present listing shows a total of 5982 
shops in this country and its possessions, 
while the census taken two years ago 
showed 5498. Canada again shows a 
decrease in the number of foundries 
listed, this year’s figures showing 534 
as compared with 546 in 1918. The 
slight loss in Canada as compared with 
the gain in the United States may in 
measure serve as an indication of the 
character of the foundries which have 
come into existence in the past two 
years. The demand for automobile 
castings and the appurtenances con- 
nected with the automotive industry un- 
doubtedly has contributed greatly to the 
growth in the number of foundries in 
this country. Canada has not experi- 
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enced this demand to as great a degree, 
and further many of the foundries above 
the border, which at the completion 
of the last listing were engaged in war 
work, today are inoperative. Some of 
the latter, undoubtedly have been con- 
verted to other lines, but the stimulus 
has not been as great in many lines 
as it has been in the United States. 
Gray iron foundries show the great- 
est increase with a net gain of 79 
foundries for both the United States 
and Canada. The totals for 1918 and 
1920 are 4787 and 4857, respectively. 
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In this class of casting plants, Canada 
shows a loss of two shops in the past 
two years, while the United States has 
a gain of 72 gray iron foundries, which 
is in keeping with the reason assigned 
for the difference in showing made in 
the total number of plants listed. Can- 
ada has 460 gray iron shops at the 
present time, while in 1918 there were 
462 in the Dominion. 

The totals shown in the malleable 
industry are significant of an industrial 
tendency. While the total of found- 
ries in the United States is 242 as 
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compared with 249 in 1918, the output 
of malleable castings has increased by 
perhaps 25 per cent in the past 18 
months. alone. The reason is obvious. 
Existing plants have been enlarged in 
many cases, and mergers have been 
effected so that the operating establish- 
ments at this time have greater facili- 
ties and produce a greater tonnage with 
fewer separate and distinct plants. In 
Canada, the malleable shops have in- 
creased by six, the present total being 
25 as compared to 19. The loss in 
number of plants in both the United 
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States and Canada has for this reason 
been only one, the total this year being 
267 as compared with 268. 

Steel foundries have increased:both in 
the United States and Canada during 
the past two years, despite the lessened 
demand for ‘steel castings following 
the war. Probably some of the shops 
which are listed were under construc- 
tion at the time of the armistice. Others 
have been built in regions which were 
not provided with steel casting facili- 
ties sufficient to meet the local -demand, 
and many have been added as depart- 
ments of large manufacturing enter- 
prises. The total number of steel found- 
ries now is 449, making an increase of 
23 or 54 per cent over the 1918 total 
of 426. Canada now has 40 steel found- 
ries as contrasted with 36 shown in 
1918, while the United States shows 
a net gain of 19, increasing from 390 
to 409 plants in period mentioned. One 
of the most remarkable features of the 
survey is the increase noted in found- 
ries using electric furnaces in making 
steel Two years ago there were 161 
foundries using this type of melting 
furnace and today there are a total of 
206. This is an increase of 45 or 28 
per cent in two years. In the United 
States the growth has been from 143 
to 185, a difference of 42 or over 29 
per cent; while in Canada 21 electric 
steel foundries now are in operation 
as compared with 18 in 1918. 

An interesting commentary upon the 
fuel situation and the probable ten- 
dency in years to come is furnished 
by the statistics on electric steel found- 
ries. It will be found that where nat- 
ural gas is fast becoming unobtainable, 
and where oil and other fuel shipments 
are difficult, electric furnaces are finding 
greater favor. This is particularly true 
where cheap power is available as in 
those regions where hydraulic-electric 
development has become established. It 
will be noted that Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and West Virginia, three states which 
are rich in material resources, but which 
are finding natural gas insufficient for 
use in melting steel, lead in the number 
of electric furnace steel foundries. The 
prominence of Washington and Cali- 
fornia in the number of electric fur- 
nace steel plants is indicative of the 
utility of this type equipment where 
water power is available. 

Pennsylvania still is far in the lead 
among the states in the total number 
with 803 foundries, although there are 
three less than were noted in 1918. 
Ohio is second with 688; New York 
third with 582; Illinois fourth with 484, 
a decrease of seven; Michigan is fifth 
with 388, an increase of 45; Wisconsin 
sixth with 307, an increase of 17; and 
Massachusetts seventh with 263, a loss 
of 12. It will be noted that those 


states which have had the lead in 
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the production of castings for the auto- 
motive trade have registered gains in 
the past two years, while those which 
have been. mainly noted for machinery 
castings, and a wide variety of miscel- 
laneovs supplies have dropped away 
slightly. The largest gain among the 
leading states was shown by Michigan 
which now has 45 more shops than 
were listed in 1918. This is an in- 
crease of 12.5 per cent in two years. 





Table II 
Leading Foundry Cities 
of the United States 

: -' and Canada 
Total Total 
foundries foundries 
1920 1918 
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Ohio also has gained 32 foundries or 
48 per cent in the period. Wisconsin, 
which has been favored in the location 
of automobile and tractor plants has 
gained 17 or 5.9 per cent mainly from 
the same source. 

The total number of brass foundries 
reporting again is greater, there being 
3163 shops in the United States as com- 
pared with 3159 in 1918. The gain has 
been in the exclusive brass foundries 
which now total 1263 as compared with 
1218 in 1918. There are fewer brass 
foundries which are operated as depart- 
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ments of other shops, the total now 
being 1901 as compared with 1941 in 
1918, 

The foundries melting aluminum have 
increased from 2039 to 2169, an increas: 
of 130 shops or 6.4 per cent. The states 
rank the same in aluminum casting pro 
duction as in the brass foundry listing 

The ranking importance of the cities 
in the number of casting plants remaim 
the same among the three leaders witt 
Chicago first listing 194 shops as com. 
pared with 188 in 1918; New York sec 
ond with 125 in both surveys; Cleve 
land third with 123 as compared witt 
115. In the fourth place, Detroit ha: 
outstripped Philadelphia with whict 
Michigan’s leading city was tied in 1918 
Detroit at this time has a total of 12 
shops as compared with 111 in 1918 
while Philadelphia has 100 instead of 
111 as shown-two years ago. Milwaukee 
again is sixth with 92 foundries as 
compared with 94 in 1918; Pittsburgt 
is seventh with 73 as compared with 76; 
Boston has come up the list from elev- 
enth to eighth place, due to including 
the smaller suburbs which in the previ- 
ous classification were not regarded as 
being connected with the city. For 
this reason, Greater Boston in 1918 
would have been credited with 71 found- 
ries and today with 70. St. Louis is 
ninth with 68 shops as compared with 
59 in 1918; Buffalo is tenth with 66 
foundries as compared with 64 in 
1918. The ranking importance of other 
centers in order of the number of found- 
ries which they possess including 15 or 


more shops is shown in Table Il 





Treats Steel in Vacuum 


In tests on the decarburization of 
steel in vacuum conducted by the 
United States bureau of standards, a 
series of specimens of steels have been 
treated in vacuum at various tempera- 
tures, all above the lower transfor- 
mation temperature, the A, point for 


different periods. The metal loss 
carbon on the surface, this loss being 
approximately proportional to the 


period of heating. The process of de- 
carburization appears to be the inverse 
of carburization as usually carried 
out. In the latter method carbon pene- 
trates the metal as carbon monoxide 


which later reacts with the iron to 
form an iron carbide and carbon di- 
oxide which diffuses outward from 
the specimen. In the process of de- 
carburization, the carbon’ evidently: 
leaves the steel as a gas, probably 


carbon monoxide. This would neces- 
sitate the presence of oxygen in some 
form in the specimen which by a re- 
action with the carbide forms a gas 
which is later carried away by the 
action of the vacuum pump. The 
work is still uncompleted. 











Indorse American Plan League 


Open Shop Associations Throughout Country Favor Unifying Efforts To Establish 
Rationality in Emp'oyment—Convention Likely To Be Called at Early Date— 
Results of Survey by Associated Employers of Indianapolis 


KOM all sections of the country assurances and 
F pledges of support and co-operation are coming 
10 the 
hearing unmistakable evidence that the American Pian 


Associated Employers. of Indianapolis, 
‘ederation is to be established soon, as one of the 
foremost agencies in the country for securing and 
maintaining independence in employment relations 
This federation is to unify the efforts of the existing 
apeu shop associitions; nor supplant them or usurp 
their functions in any way, but to aid then: wherever 
aud whenever possible in solving their individual 
pioblems. It is to maintain headquarters, presumabiy 
in indianapolis where the pian originated, and where 
executives aud staft will keep in constant touch with 
local associations, exchanging informatior and acting 
in an advisory capaciiy, prepared at ail times to rendev 
whatever assistance it is within its power to give. 

lt is to co-operate with the national trade, indus- 
trial, and commercial organizations which are. con- 
mitted to the open shop. Its officers, pelicies, the 
scope of its work and location of its headquarters 
are to be named and determined by the representa- 
tives of the local associations which participate; in 
every way, it is to be their organization. 

Long before the Associated Employers of Indian- 


apoiis proposed the formation of such a body, there 
was some exchange of general information pertaining 
to che new campaign for the open shop among the 
various local associations, with considerable groping 
in the dark. ‘Lhe published materai which they 
:ssued, aside from vewspaper advertisements of their 
declaration of principles, was sent mainly to mem- 
bers, but frequently it contained news of importance 
in other communities. More often, associations in 
one state sought information pertaining’ to association 
work, wages, living costs and labor condivions im 
oihners. The need for cleser relationshiy was. foreed 


on the attention of the Associated Fimplovers of 


Indianapolis by reason ot the fact that it has for 
years been recognized as one of the most active amd 
successful organizations oi its kind It is being 
called on to perform a service national im scope; 
local associations depend on it in many instances to 
keep them informed of tnportaut devclopmenis, and 
have asked for copies of ns publications and studied 
them for their own guidance. The mass of corre- 
spondence pertaining to all phases of the labor situa- 
tion when the open shop movement gathered impetus 
practically established the association constructively as 


2 national association 


Public Sponsors Open Shop Associations 


YE actual existence and loca- 


with the public, representing the desire maintenance of the American plan is 


tion of most ef the associations of «a determined pecple to seek protec- that American principles br, observed. 
and the scope of their activities tion against the insatiable g¢reed of the A national convention of the mem- 


were practically unknown to one an- 
other unti! A. J. Allen, secretary of the sands ci 
Indianapolis, 


Associaced Employers of newspapers in the 


began to take a census and compile a_ the couniry, announcing the formation 


directory. 


broadcast throughout the country, ia 
many instances being addressed simply 
“open shop” association. Gradually the 


various .associations, their names and 


locations became identined and com- the movement which has for its main- 
to establish inde- vary tccting probably will be held 
rendence in employment relations 4s in Indianapolis by representatives to 
ihe movement was set a date for the convention and ar- 


munication became more gencral. 
When it wag fully realize] that ap- 
proximately 500 local open’ shop asso- 
crations bad been formed in about 
24 cities, the desire for a more com- 


the first essential. 


pact organization became urgent. the union must dominate a_ situation 
justice can 
American plan as 
sprang up with most of these associations does not but civic and commercial organiza- 


.. majority of the open shop assv-  beiore 
ciations have been formed since tire 
arinistice. Ihey 


malignent type of labor leaders. Thon- 
advertisements published én 
industria! ceaters of 


Questionnaires were sent of asseciations for community and na- 


spring an atiempt 


inaugurated by the 
issue with the trade union theory tha: ers has sent an outhre of the pro- 


bers of cpen shop associations is to be 
Indianapolis some time. in 
December, judging from the indurs«- 
merts given the plan. Each local is 
urged to send not less than five, but 


calied in 


tiona!: welfare are signed as svbcribed as many more delegates as can at- 
to by public spirited citizens with no tend. At least 1000 delegates are cx- 
special interest to be served. 

Tiey believe firmly in the justice of 2000 if the hopes of the Associated 


pected, and the attenlance may reach 


Fmplcyers are realized. A_ prelimi- 


people who take range details. The Associated Employ- 
posal and ar invitation to more than 
be done. The 1000 associations, including not only 
promu!@aied by the distinctly open shop associations 





amazwg iapidity in all sections of the 
country not by reason of a sudden 
and concerted move on the part of 
ciployers, but because the public be- 
came aroused by a series of strikes 
and much lawlessness. The present 
campaign for the open shop originated 


contemplate the closed union shop cr 
the ciosed nonunion saop; it does not 
countenance unfair discrimination. This 
is the plan for which the proposed na- 
tiona! federation stands. It is taken 
for granted that employes realize the 
enly hope they have for the successful 
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tions conynitted to the open shop. In 
all cases official action by the associa- 
tions is requested in order that there 
may be no misunderstanding of the 
purpose of the asseuciation to join the 
national federation. If the plans 
carry as contemplated fully 500,000 


ee 


— ore ree 
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employers of 45 states will be repre- 
sented m the organization. 


viduals, Tiaiiery Ake of te 
* says S jen of the 
Indianapolis organization, “naturally 
realize the advantages that would 
accrue to their respective Organiza- 
tions through some scheme of co- 
ordination to facilitate interchange of 
ideas, counsel and advice, but the offti- 
cial indorsement of the respective or- 
—- as such will be necessary 
fore the plans can be matured. 


“The plan is to first secure the 
official indorsement of the board of 
directors or the executive committee 
of the various mg open shop asso- 
ciations, in behalf of such federation 
aed the promise that a delegation of 
the officers and other business men 
representing the different associations 
will attend a convention to form the 
federatio:. This del ion should 
net be less than five from each or- 
ganization represented, and as many 
more as possible, and should be made 
up of prominent business men from 
the respective committees. 

“Once assurances of such support is 
forthcoming, a convention call will 
be issued and the community of In- 
dianapolis will undertake to complete 
. the arrangements for the convention. 
Considering that at least 200 or 300 
associations should be represented by 
not less than five delegates each, it 
can easily be seen that the open shop 
federation could be organized under 
conditions that would give it imme- 
diate recognition and prestige. 

“When the convention is _ held, 
proper committees can arranged 
or ahead of time, such as the con- 
vention program committee, commit- 
tee on credentials, commititces on or- 
ganization, constitution and by-laws, 
policy, ways and means, nominating 
committees, etc. These committees 
should naturally be composed of big 
business men from the various asso- 
ciations, in whose hands would rest 
the final carrying out of the plans for 
the formation of the federation. In 
view of the fact that all the conven- 
tion delcgates e representa- 
tive employers in the various districts, 
it will not be difficult to secure com- 
petent committees to do this final 
work of organization. But it will 
necessitate our being advised suffi- 
ciently in advance as to the personnel 
of representatives in order that we 
can have opportunity to seek counsel 
and advise in helping te properly 
select necessary committees. 

“It probably is realized that such a 
convention would receive national 
"ogee and its proceedings would 

watched with keen interest by cap- 
tains of industry and union labor 

s. For that reason the conven- 
tion must be really big and worth 
while in all that it does and in at- 
tendance. It should never be held 
unless all these requirements first can 
be assured. Those assurances must 
come from the interested associations. 
It is advisable that the local secre- 
taries take this matter up with officers 
and governing boards at once an! 
advise us whether their organization 
as such, will officially participate in 
the completion of the proposed plans. 

“The officers and permanent com- 
mittees of the federation should be 
selected by the convention and a 
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nonunating committee will be required 
to give this matter serious thought. 
It has been suggested that the presi- 
cent should be a man of national 
prominence in the business world, 
whose attitude of fairness in the han- 
dling of industrial affairs generally, 
is beyond question and who has es- 
caped the taint of bias and prejudice, 
in order that the labor unions can- 
not justly misrepresent and attack the 
federation on this score. 

“We wish to emphasize the fact that 


such a federation is not intended to, | 


and should not be expected to and will 
not supplant any other local, state or 
national association, but can and will 
be of great assistance to all such ex- 
isting associations in the co-ordination 
of present scattered efforts.” 

Most of the open shop associations 
aiready have indorsed the movement 
informaily. Official action now is be- 
ing taken, and these replies are expected 
by November. In some quarters at 
first it was.felt that a local association 
could do more effective work by “go- 
ing it alone,” but when it was ex- 
plained that a national federation 
does not presume to dominate the 
affairs of the local, but to offer such 
assistance as the local could not pos- 
sibly obtain otherwise, the local in- 
variably has favored “going in.” 

Indianapolis is ready to do its part. 
Its civic associations are preparing a 
welcome for the convention which 
should leave no doubt as to where 
they stand. The stage is nearly set 
for this important event, and that the 
plans are likely to result in the for- 
mation of a strong association is in- 
dicated by the fact that it has the 
enthusiastic support of men who gen- 
erally accomplish what they set out 
to do. 

As indicated in the Sept. 23 issue of 
Tue Iron Trade Review, when a sum- 
mary was presented, the Associated 
Employers has for some weeks been 
tnaking an extensive investigation of 
open shop activities throughout the 


country. It sent questionnaires to 
local associations ‘inquiring about 
local conditions. Following is an 


analysis of the more important fea- 
tures of the reports and comments, 
preceding descriptive detail specifical- 
ly relating to the local developments. 


* * * 


RGANIZED business is determined 
now more than ever before to 
defeat the arbitrary, militant aims of the 
misguided elements of ized la- 
hor. This is the most yous con- 
clusion to be drawn from the  re- 
sults of an investigation made by the 
Associated Employers of Indianapolis 
relating to country-wide organization 
work in behalf of the open shop. 
With thousands of civic and com- 
mercial organizations contributing to 
an advertising and publicity campaign, 
and at least 500 associations formed 
for the distinct purpose of co-ordinat- 
ing and directing efforts, organized 
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business is submitting its case to the 
bar of public opinion. It is arrang- 
ing its own forces in such a way that 
related industries support one an- 
other more effectively in resisting the 
encroachments of trade unions, to the 
end that preference be given to open 
shops. 


Trade unions are losing a very high 
percentage of strikes; wherever strikes 
have becn calied in violation of agree- 
ments or merely to enforce closed 
shop practice the public has been sur- 
prisingly receptive to arguments for 
the American plan of employment. 
It has condemned such strikes in an 
emphatic way and has sympathized 
with and supported those against whom 
the strikes were called. 

fhe open shop has been established 
or extended in the past year in about 
240 industrial cities. The most pro- 
nounced progress has been made in 
manufacturing industries and in build- 
ing trades. In the latter trades, a 
year ago the position of organized 
Jabor was considered almost impregna- 
ble. A number of cities which then 
were 100 per cent “closed” now are 
50 to 75 per cent “open,” and in a 
tew cases even 100. per cent, while 
in several other mstances in the West 
whole states have driven the closed 
shop out of the building trades. 

Another important conclusion pointed 
by the investigation is the fact that 
employers everywhere are approaching 
the subject from a more enlightened 
viewpoint. It is evident that the ma- 
jority ot them are weary of the “see- 
saw” between capital and tabor; that 
they are aware of the fact that it 
would be pcor policy to take ad- 
vantage of the reaction setting in to 
store up more trouble for them- 
selves in the future. The campaign 
for freedom of action is pushed vigor- 
ously, but the purpose of at least a 
great many of those who are par- 
ticipating in it is moderation; the 
thought in their minds is to obtain 
or retain control of their business, 
not to impose on labor a condition 
of slavery which would be sure to 
thwart their very purpose. Their re- 
sponsibility is increasing with their 
independence, and to fulfill that re- 
sponsibility many are insisting that 
the American plan of employment in 
their establishment be all that its 
name implies—where the rights of in- 
dividuals are wholly respected. 

It is not denied in certain quarters, 
that a few employers have purely 
selfish aimis ir demarding the open 
shop. With them the first object is 
to combat misleadership by scattering 
the trade unions, the second to do what 
those arbitrary unions attempted to do, 
dictate to the full extent of personal 
desires. 

It can be said on behalf of some 
of them, especially the small trades- 
men who own their establishments 
and come in close contact with their 
men that they have chafed so long un- 
der the yoke of militant trade unions that 
they have hecome embittered. They hope 
for the day when they may teach 
the trade unions their lesson. Never- 
theless, some of the most influential 
leaders in the open shop movement 
say thar the employer who is motivated 
 s a spirit of revenge has nc more 
piace in the movement for American 
rinciples in industrial relations than 
as his counterpart in the field of 
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organized labor. It is just 
as vital that he be led to see 
the harm he may do the 
movement he professes to 
help, as it is that the trade 
union tyrant be squelched as 
labor’s worst enemy. In prac- . 
tically all of the literature 
issued by the open shop as- 
sociations “the American 
plan” is used in preference 
to the “open shop.” And 
throughout the literature runs 
this note of caution to the 
members of such associa- 
tions: “Be fair! The “Amer- 
ican plan makes no discrim- 
ination between capable 
workmen; it is neither the 
closed union shop nor the 
closed nonunion shop.” Of 
course, it is assumed no em- 
ployer purposely would em- 
ploy a preponderating num- 
ber of union men, for that 
would enable them to strike 
and close his shop, but there 
are plenty of instances where 
the working force is nearly 
evenly balanced as between 
union and nonunion men, 
proving the sincerity of the 
employer in maintaining the 
American plan. In Tacoma, 
Wash., which was 100 per 
cent “closed shop” a year 
ago, but which now is 75 
per cent “open shop” the fol- 
lowing appears on posters in 
the machine shops: “Do not 


associate with this name (the mi. design has 
general 


American plan) an attempt for 

to disguise under a cloak — 
of patriotism a deeper scheme 

of capitalistic domination or 

an organized effort to de- 

stroy the rights and privileges of 
the working man. The _ meaning 
of the name is as simple as 
the name itself. It means that 
the basic rights given to every man 
under the constitution of the United 
States will be the fundamental ruie 
guiding the treatment and rights of 
the worker employed by the com- 
pany operating under this plan.” 

- Similar expressions are to be read 
in most of the advertisements and 
circulars issued in all sections of the 
country. The Associated Industries 
of Scattl, states: “We are continu- 
ing our policy of conciliation and 
arbitration of disputes wherever pos- 
sible. ‘The interest of the employe, 
we trust, will never be lost sight of. 
In more than one instance this body 
has been instrumental in securing 
raise ot wages from employers who 
were trying to take advantage of 
labor.” 


The Seattle chamber of commerce 
has made public a report of its in- 
dustrial relations committee, which 
embodies the results of 18 months of 
study and research to suggest a means 
for alleviating labor difficulties. The 
committec refers to the work done 
in suppressing radicalism and estab- 
lishing the open shop in Seattle, and 
adds: “Something more than the open 
shop is wanted.” The open shop is 
held to be necessary before a just 
and evenly balanced arrangement in- 
suring the maximum of contentment 
and efficiency can be worked out, but 
the committee considers it more in 
the nature of an open door leading 
to something more substantial and 
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SYMBOL OF THE AMERICAN PLAN 


secure. It urges the scientific man- 
agement of functionai foremen, em- 
ployment management by specially 
trained executives, wage technic, and 
a shop committee system of employe 
representation. 

The president of the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of Atlanta points out to the 
members: “It is clearly the duty of 
business men to engage now in a sincere 
effort to construct some plan covering 
employment relations that will work so 
well to the mutual advantage of em- 
ployer and employe that its own merits 
will force its adoption. It is manifestly 
unfair if we know that this can 
done, to go much further without giving 
the workers of America this substitute 
in ample time to prevent them from 
being persuaded into unionism again 
after the present labor organizations 
break down. 

This is cited here ‘to show that the 
open shop* campaign is not altogether 
2 wnion-smashing expedition, but a 
movenient toward establishing basic, 
constitutional relations on a founda- 
tion which is essential if a fuller 
measure of justice is to be attained. 

The United States census discloses 
38,167,336 workers engaged in gainful! 
occupation. Trade unions with a mem- 
hership of but slightly more than 4,000,- 
00C do not present such a formidable 
proportion of the total. But every em- 
ployer who maintains the open shop 
knows how the closed shop affects him 
indirectly; trade unionism in one form 
or another runs through the whole fabric 
of industry. .Its power is invoked some- 
times to right a wrong in one plant, and 
its influence reaches out to commit a 


employment iti 
opted cities. 
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wrong in a hundred others. 
% This is the reason the cam- 
paign for the open shop is 
not merely one of defense, 
but likewise aggressive. Ag- 
gressive in that it questions 
the right of an employer to 
maintain the closed shop 
fully as much as it questions 
the right of the employe to 
insist on it. Passive resist- 
ance, or actual collusion, such 
as exemplified in the build- 
ing trades, is condemned. 
Therefore, the issue is clear- 
ly drawn in some instances 
between employer and em- 
ploye who believe in the 
open shop, on one hand, and 
the employer and employe 
who have agreements op- 
posed to the interests of the 
former, on the other. Some 
of the statistics relating to 
the open shop organization 
work as obtained by the As- 
sociated Employers of In- 
dianapolis were presented in 
the Sept. 23 issue of THE 
Iron Trave Review and have 
not made any material change 
in these statistics as showing 
540 organizations devoted in 
some way to promoting the 
open shop in 247 cities of 44 
states. However, a more care- 
ful check, eliminating those 
associations which have other 
interests than the open 
shows that there are 
purely open shop associations 
functioning actively in 240 
The Associated Em- 
ployers of Indianapolis has 
not included in this list cham- 
bers of commerce, boards of 
trade. merchants’ associations, builders’ 
exchanges, contractors organizations, and 
thousands of other trade, business and 
civic organizations which have signed 
or subscribed to open shop principles. 
As pointed out previously, 1665 local 
chambers of commerce voted for the 
open shop on the ballot taken by the 
national chamber. Many others have 
indorsed the principle, though not par- 
ticipating in the national vote on 
ground that they are simply local, edu- 
cational bodies. count of various 
organizations which have signed open 
shop declarations in display advertise- 
ments would bring the list up to many 
thousands. Take for instance, the re- 
port of the United States government's 
ureau of statistics. A count shows 708 
national and international commercial or- 
ganizations; 548 of such state of- 
ganizations and 4573 local organizations, 
not counting the branches of national or 
state bodies. These may be considered 
as altogether friendly to the open shop 
principle; many of their names appear 
attached to open shop pronouncements. 
eatin ~ active : ign Ba for 
the open shop is con to organ- 
izations, among which are 25 national 
associations, devoted to business and 
industrial relations or to industrial rela- 
tions solely. They include the National 
Metal’ Trades association, the National 
Industrial council, the National Found- 
ers’ association, i Association of 
Manufacturers, National Erectors’ as- 
sociation, American Constitutional asso- 
ciation, Associated General Contractors 
of America, Employing Printers of 
America, United Typothetae of America, 
Employing Photoengravers’ association, 
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bargaining through the unions as a more form.” This, despite the government's 


tion of industrial relations providing for 
the open shop. On the other hand, lead- 
ers of the various component parts of the 
Imilding industry met in Chicago in Sep- 
tember and formed the National Indus- 
trial Congress of Building and Con- 
struction. Attending were representa- 
tives of the contractors, architects, en- 
gineers, building material men and labor 
unions. Gen. R. C Marshall Jr, of 
Washington, D C, representing a large 
firm of general contractors, was quoted 
as saying: “If the trade unions of the 
building industry perform the services 
for their members and the corresponding 


crafts which they are in a position to 
perform, I believe they need not fear to 
recognize the right of freedom of con- 
tract for the Sr ye and if they will 
Tecogrize that right the construction em- 
‘ployers of the country will not only rec- 


satisfactory means of handling labor 
questions hecause*of the very nature of 
the industry. and because of the fact 
that the building industries are organ- 
ized” The Associated General Con- 
tractors of America was represented at 
this meeting. A committee was appointed 
to study means for overcoming the diffi- 
culties in the industry. 

The Iron League of New York was 
organized by the New York city fabri- 
‘cators, who broke away from the gen- 
eral contractors’ association, and succeed- 
ed in establishing the open shop. The 
league recently declared that the build- 
ing industry is in a state of unprece- 
dented démoralization and that a firm 
stand is necessary. The league includes 
contractors who erect the. bulk of the 
iron and steel in New York City and 


promise that the railroads would be re- 
turned to former owners not only in 
their own physical condition, but with 
labor conditions unchanged. The brother- 
hoods now pronose to make their con- 
trol secure by demanding that all dis- 
putes be submitted to their officials at 
headeuarters for adjudication by a na- 
tional body of which they would consti- 
tute half. Under this plant, the railroad 
evecutives claim, orderly method of man- 
agement would be abolished. The survey 
shows that business men throughout the 
country are condemning it, and warning 
the public that should it be put in force 
the breakdown which will follow will be 
far more serious than anything before. 

Reports from the West show that it 
is fast ming open shop territory. 
Not only have some of the largest cities 
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succeeded in treeing themselves of union 
domination, but the farmers stand firmi; 
for their independence. The greatest pro- 
gress in the past two years has been 
made in Texas, California and Washing- 
ton. in those states where the public was 
beset on one hand by. domineering labor 
organizers, and on the other by the 
“reds” whe flourished in the soil en- 
riched by the former. The reaction was 
inevitable, and the experience of the 
western cities given wide publicity served 
to put other communities on their guard 

In the following reports the returns 
received hy the Associated Employers o/ 
Indianapolis to questionnaires addressed 
to all open shop associations have been 
summarized. The purpose of the ques- 
tionaire was to get a comprehensive un- 
derstandine of the organization efiorts 
and general conditions. The Indianapolis 
association, through its secretary, A. J. 
Allen, recently issued an exhaustive re- 
port giving all the available data relat- 
inv to the counter movement by the trade 
unions; what declarations they have 
made, what measures they have taken 
and reports as to their appropriations 
for promoting the closed shop. 





Eastern Sta tes 








EW YORK—In no other state in 

the union are such strong con- 
trasts presented in the labor situation 
as in New York. Some of the larg- 
est cities are remarkably free of dis- 
turbances, while the metropolis has 
had a siege, with the result in favor 
of the open shop. The state has no 
less than 50 open-shop associations, 
and others are in formation. The Cit- 
izens’ Transportation committee was 
organized to meet a great emergency, 
but having accomplished its purpose 
is to become permanent. The Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ association has 
an agreement with the Building Trades 
council, and the two recently tried 
to force the structural steel industry 
to a closed shop basis. The Iron 


League Erectors’ association, composed: 


of contractors who erect the bulk of 
the iron and steel in New York City, 
withdrew from the employers’ asso- 
ciation and now is maintaining the 
open shop. Aside from this, building 
trades are “closed tight.” 

Buffalo is an open shop center, hav- 
ing attained industrial independence 
during the last two years. The larg- 
est industry within the city, the Pierce- 
Arrow plant, is an open shop. The 
manufacturing industries in the dis- 
trict are open shops. The Builders’ 
exchange recently voted 108 to 1 in 
favor of the open shop, but many have 
closed shop agreements. Sixty per 
cent operate on the open shop basis. 
The International Railway Co., oper- 
ating the Buffalo street cars, in May 
refused to renew its contract with 
union employes. Machine shops do not 
recognize unions, and the same is true 
as regards many of the city’s leading 


industries. The chamber of commerce 
voted unanimously in favor of the 
open shop. 


Most of the manufacturing shops of 
Poughkeepsie are open, as are also 
those in Syracuse and Rochester. Troy 
is proclaimed “the strikeless town,” 


while the leading employers of Utica 
have declared for the open shop. Fol- 
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lowing a strike against the large knit- 
ting mills of Brooklyn the manufac- 
turers declared for the open shop, sev- 
eral of them closing their plants tem- 
porarily. In Cohoes, the Knit Goods 
Manufacturers’ association recently de- 
clared for the open shop and its mem- 
bers now are operating their, establish- 
ments on such basis. In Cohoes an 
effort is being made to organize a Tri- 
City Employers’ association. Utica 
is an open shop city, except for the 
building trades. Domination by trade 
unions in the building trades is almost 
universal in the state.. Employers re- 
port that the state has an_ efficient 
constabulary. 

Pennsylvania—The chief development 
of importance in Pennsylvania is the 
declaration of the Philadelphia cham- 
ber of commerce in favor of the open 
shop and its organization of an indus- 
trial relations committee to co-ordinate 
the efforts of the 16,000 | industrial 
plants in the Philadelphia district in 
an open shop campaign. The Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers’ association with 
headquarters in Philadelphia advocates 
the plan, as does also the Metal Manu- 
facturers’ association, of Philadelphia. 
The trades council of the Philadelphia 
Manufacturers’ club recently adopted 
resolutions condemning the closed shop 
policy, particularly referring to rail- 
road operation, and forwarded the res- 
olutions to the United States railway 
labor board. The American Educa- 
tional association is promising a pub- 
licity campaign, encouraging employes 
to do their own thinking in regard to 
their individual welfare. Building 
trades are about evenly divided as 
between the open and closed shops. 

In Pittsburgh, open shops predom- 
inate, except in the building trades. 
The National Association of Shect 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers includes 
union and nonunion mills. Pittsburgh 
has an active employers’ association, 
but no action on the open shop has 
been taken by the chamber of com- 


merce. Reading and Williamsport are 
open shop cities, save in building 
trades. In Reading, however, the 


shops of the Philadelphia & Reading 
railway were organized during the 
war. The Manufacturers’ Association 
of Berks County has its headquarters 
in Reading. Pennsylvania has a state 
constabulary organized 20 years ago, 
and is referred by the manufacturers 
in the state as “the best in the coun- 
try.” 

New Jersey—In Paterson seven as- 
sociations of employers have joined 
with the Associated Industries of 
Paterson in promulgating the open 
shop principle. The chamber of com- 
merce voted unanimously in its favor. 
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Associated Industries fought out the 
issue in the metal trades last year and 
the metal trades are now on an open 
shop basis, working 50 hours a week, 
although other industries are on a 
44-hour basis. Building trades are 
under union control. The closed shop 
program in the state recently sustained 
several reverses through court de- 
cisions, unions being enjoined in their 
efforts to force the closed shop on 
employers. One of the decisions was 
to the effect that while unions may 
strike to attain lawful aspirations a 
strike to close a shop is illegal be- 
cause the purpose of the closed shop 
is illegitimate. Structural shops re- 
cently formed the Iron League of New 
Jersey, affiliated with the National 
Erectors’ association, and have won 
a complete victory in Newark after a 
five weeks’ strike. 

The Newark board of trade has in- 
dorsed the open shop principle. Busi- 
ness men in Jersey City recently voted 
827 to 0 in favor of the open shop. 
Of 116 manufacturing plants in the 
city 96 are operated as open and 20 
as closed shops. Membership in the 
Hudson County Open Shop league, 
an outgrowth of the industrial rela- 
tions committee of the chamber of 
commerce, is contingent upon the ap- 
plicant maintaining the open shop. 
The building trade in Hudson county 
is practically 100 per cent closed. 
The same is true of Plainfield, al- 
though every member of the Plain- 
field’s Executive club conducts an open 
shop. Building trades in Perth Am- 
boy are on an. open shop basis but 
unions are attempting to gain control. 
Employers have organized the Indus- 
trial association. 

In Union, where there are large silk 
mills, employers are putting in force 
the “guiding principles governing the 
selection and functions of employes’ 
representatives.” These provide virtu- 
ally for works councils, representatives 
to be elected by secret ballot. The 
state had on its statute books for a 
number of years a law providing for 
a state constabulary, but nothing was 
done save to repeal the law. An ef- 
fort will be made to obtain a similar 
itw at the next session of the legis- 
lature and a department established. 


Massachusetts—This is one of the 
banner open shop states of the coun- 
try in manufacturing industries. There 
are 18 associations in eight cities, six 
of the associations being located in 
Boston. Associated Industries of Mas- 
sachusetts, representing more than 1550 
of the largest shippers in the state, has 
gone on record in favor of the open 
shop. Recently it adopted resolutions 
opposed to the railroad brotherhoods’ 
efforts to create a national board of 
adjustment. Boston building construc- 
tion is on a union basis, and the hous- 
ing situation in Boston is characterized 
as “the worst in the United States.” 

In Fall River the chamber of com- 
merce includes members of trade un- 
ions and is maintaining a nonpartisan 
attitude. In Fitchburg the Employers’ 
association recently fought a molders’ 
strike in four foundries, all of which 
are now open shop. In Haverhill, the 
Shoe Manufacturers’ association § is 
seeking a “peace agreement” with the 
shoe workers’ protective union. Un- 
ions dominate the building trades. The 
Employers’ association, of Pittsfield, 
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refuses to confer with trade union 
representatives, but offers to do so 
with shop committees. The building 
trades of the city are well organized. 
The Springfield chamber of commerce 
has voted unanimously for the open 
shop. Building trades are 100 per cent 
unionized. Tauton is “open shop” ex- 
cept for the foundries and building 
trades. Massachusetts has no state 
constabulary, but since the Boston po- 
lice strike there has been agitation for 
a law creating such a department. 

ut— Twenty associations, 
either formally or informally, have 
gone on record favoring the American 
plan in this state. Hartford leads 
with seven, New Haven has two and 
ll other cities have one each. The 
open shop exists generally in Con- 
necticut by prevailing practice more 
than by formal indorsement, although 
chambers of commerce generally and 
other associations have indorsed the 
principles. In labor troubles and in 
legislation the influence of the advo- 
cates of the American plan has been 
more or less successful. Campaigns 
have been conducted successfully. 
Closed shops exist in many industrial 
centers but with a few exceptions, 
perhaps, the open shop has come off 
victor. 

Hartford which embraces one of the 
greatest manufacturing districts in New 
England today is rated 100 per cent 
open shop in industry and merchan- 
dising and 80 per cent in the building 
trades. Domination by trade unions of 
Bridgeport forced the Columbia Graph- 
aphone Co., with an annual payroll 
of $8,000,000, to shut down its three 
plants and seek another location. 

Delaware—In Delaware the princi- 
ples of the open shop are openly ad- 
vocated by the Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, of Wilmington, and the Wilming- 
ton Employers’ association, both of 
which have headquarters in Wilming- 
ton. 


Rhode Island—The textile firms of 
this state are operating on the open 
shep plan, the Rhode Island Textile 
association having headquarter, in 
Providence. The Providence chamber 
of commerce has indorsed open shop 
principles. The state chamber of cum- 
merce also has taken similar action. 
= Island has no state constabu- 

ry. 








North Central States 











H1IO—This state now has 17 asso- 

ciations promoting the open shop. 
The oldest of these; in fact, one of 
three pioneer associations of the United 
States, is the Dayton Employers’ asso- 
ciation, organized in 1900. No strike 
against any of its members has ever 
been successful or settled by com- 
promise. It is one of the most pro- 
gressive local organizations in the 
country. 

‘In Cleveland the American Plan as- 
sociation has been organized, and 
the branches of several national 
trade associations devote attention to 
fostering the open shop. The Material 
Dealers’ association, organized in 1918, 
is an open shop association, while the 
Industrial association is an “educa- 
tional institution.” The chamber of 
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commerce has gone on record as favor- 
ing the American plan in employment 
relations. Employing  pattermakers 
and tailors have declared for the open 
shop. Building trades* are closed. 

In Cincinnati, the Industrial associa- 
tion is a strong influence for the open 
shop, and this association together 
with the local branch of the National 
Metal Trades association, and an active 
chamber of commerce pledged to the 
open shop, has succeeded in maintain- 
ing the industrial establishments on a 
75 per cent open shop basis. The Cin- 
cinnati employing printers ‘are organ- 
izing an open shop association. 

In Columbus, the Ohio Manufactur- 
ers’ association, branch of the na- 
tional association, has its headquarters. 
The chamber of commerce has _ in- 
dorsed the open shop, while the Colum- 
bus Employers’ association, devoted 
exclusively to the building trades, has 
maintained those trades on a basis 
of 95 per cent open shop. Akron as 
an open shop city increased its pop- 





THE RISING SUN OF PROSPERITY BEARS “A 
SQUARE DEAL FOR ALL,” IN THIS EMBLEM 
USED BY SEVERAL OF THE OPEN SHOP 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


ulation 201.07 per cent in 10 years’ time. 

Toledo was one of the first cities in 
the country to get into the campaign 
for the American plan of employment. 
Most of the city’s employers joined 
with the Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
association in promulgating the plan 
during the Willys-Overland strike in 
1919. The Mahoning Valley Employ- 
ers’ association, with headquarters in 
Youngstown, has not formally in- 
dorsed the open shop. Included among 
those cities where open shop propa- 
ganda is carried on are Hamilton, 
Portsmouth, Springfield, Alliance and 
Zanesville. Trade unions have suc- 
ceeded in preventing the establishment 
of a state constabulary. 


Illinois—Organization work in be- 
half of the open shop was given a 
new impetus on Oct. 8, when the IIli- 
nois Manufacturers’ association meet- 
ing in Chicago adopted resolution in 
favor of the policy and pledging moral 
support to communities seeking to es- 
tablish it. Illinois now has 46 asso- 
ciations devoted to encouraging the 
open shop movement, 21 of these being 
located in Chicago. This number in- 
cludes several national associations 
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which have their headquarters in Chi- 
cago, as well as branches of other 
national associations. The National 
Association of Patternmakers has 32 
members in Chicago, five of whom 
operate open shops. The Tanners’ as- 
sociation, Chicago Laundry Owners’ 
association and Manufacturing Confec- 
tioners’ association all have estab- 
lished the open shop. The Cartage 
exchange maintains the closed shop. 
All building trades are thoroughly or- 
ganized. 

The clothing manufacturers in Chi- 
cago, as well as in New York, Balti- 
more, Rochester and Boston are oper- 
ating under agreements providing for 
collective bargaining with the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, 
to which all employes belong. A re- 
cent news dispatch from Chicago re- 
ported that 30 industrial establish- 
ments had left the city within a year 
to seek better labor conditions further 
west. The Chicago chamber of com- 
merce has not acted formally on the 
open shop policy. 

In Decatur, East St. Louis, Gales- 
burg, La Salle and Moline the great 
majority of industrial plants are oper- 
ating as open shops, but the building 
trades are organized. The chamber 
of commerce of Quincy was the first 
local civic organization to indorse 
the open shop principles promulgated 
by the Quincy American Open Shop 
association, which has 274 members. 
Rockford business men are organizing 
a new association. The Rotary club, 
of Champaign, issued an open shop 
declaration. In Kewaunee the chamber 
of commerce went on record in favor 
of the open shop last May after a six 
weeks’ strike to force the closed shop 
principles. The chamber aided the 
county sheriff in his stand for law 
and order by supplying 400 deputies 
for two weeks. 


Michigan—This state has 25 state 
and local associations actively promot- 
ing the open shop principles. Six of 
these are in Detroit Associated Indus- 
tries, Employers’ association, Coalition 
Committee for State of Michigan, De- 
troit branch of the National Metal 
Trades association, Michigan Manufac- 
turers’ association and Detroit Pat- 
tern Manufacturers’ association. In 
addition, the board of commerce has 
indorsed the American plan of em- 
ployment. Principal industries of De- 
troit are on an open shop basis. Build- 
ing trades have been strongly organ- 
ized by trade unions, but are swing- 
ing to the open shop. 

In Grand Rapids the furniture deal- 
ers and metal trades manufacturers 
refuse to deal with unions. The Build- 
ers’ and Traders’ exchange has de- 
clared for the open shop, and the 
principal contractors operate on such 
basis. In Battle Creek building 
trades are under union control; in 
Jackson these trade are only partly 
‘open, but a definite issue is expected 
to clear the matter up in a_ short 
time. Building contractors of Kala- 
mazoo started last spring to inaugurate 
the open shop but the issue was not 
pushed vigorously. The chamber. of 
commerce, Kalamazoo, recently took 
a straw vote indicating individual mem- 
bers to be in favor of the open shop, 
but no official action has been taken. 

None of the general crafts in Mus- 
kegon is organized except the build- 
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ing trades. There are 5000 machin- 
ists in the city eligible to union mem- 
bership, but the members in good 
standing number 16. Benton Harbor 
chamber of commerce recently  in- 
dorsed the open shop by official ac- 
tion, while the Twin City Employers’ 
association has launched a _ publicity 
campaign. The building contractors 
of Pontiac are forming an association 
and asking for group membership in 
the Manufacturers’ association. At 
present 80 per cent have the open 
shop. The board of commerce, Pon- 


tiac, has indorsed the open’ shop. 
Saginaw is recognized as an open 
shop city, except for the fact that 


half of the contractors have union 
carpenter shops. Michigan has a state 
constabulary. 

Indiana—The principal organization 
for the establishment and maintenance 
of the open shop in this state is the 
Associated Employers of Indianapolis, 
one of the pioneer associations of the 
country and also one of the most 
efficiently organized. A description of 
this association and its work was pub- 
lished in the Sept. 23 issue of Tue 
Iron Trape REvIEW in recognition of 
the fact that Indianapolis is 90 per cent 
open shop in the manufacturing and 
mercantile lines. The city has an 
antipicketing and an antibanner carry- 
ing ordinance, and for several years 
has been free of serious industrial 
strife. The Foundrymen’s association 
and the Indianapolis branch of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades association are also 
active open shop associations. At the recent 
primaries in Indianapolis, Arthur R. 
Baxter, president of the Keyless Lock 
Co., an advocate of the open shop, 
was nominated for state senator de- 
spite strong trade union opposition. 
Mr. Baxter led the ticket in the senate 
race with 11,091 votes, while the next 
highest candidate in a field of five 
candidates received 9744. 

The Indiana Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation has gone on record in favor 
of the open shop policy, and Indiana 
has 14 active associations engaged in 
promoting it in various cities. The Evans- 
ville Manufacturers’ association is ad- 
vertising the city as an open shop center 
as an inducement for other manufactur- 
ing concerns to locate there. Indiana has 
no state constabulary. 


Wisconsin—The Milwaukee Employ- 
ers’ council, including representatives 
of practically every industry in the 
city, was organized recently to estab- 
lish and maintain the open shop. Open 
shop resolutions have been adopted 
by the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce. Building trades in Milwaukee 
are mostly conducted on the open 
shop plan. The Wisconsin Manufac- 
turers’ association, with headquarters 
in Madison, has not formally indorsed 
the open shop. 

The Manufacturers’ association, of 
Kenosha, has accomplished good re- 
sults in promoting the open shop prin- 
ciple. The chamber of commerce 
of Kenosha passed out of existence 
in July, 1920, due to lack of support. 
In Superior, the Civic and Commerce 
association recently took a stand for 
the open shop. The Oneida County 
Manufacturers’ association in Rhine- 
lander has published a declaration. 
The lumber mills of the county have 
broken a strike of the Timberwork- 
ers’ union. Several large manufac- 
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SPONDENCE STATIONERY AND PUB- 

LISHED MATTER ISSUED BY A 
NUMBER Of WMPLOYERS AND 
ASSOCIATIONS 


turing companies in the state recently 
have established the open shop. The 
state has no constabulary. 





Southern States 











EST VIRGINIA—The trend of 

sentiment toward the open shop 
in this state has become pronounced 
in recent months, and the United Mine 
Workers have not only failed in their 
efforts to extend their organization, 
but have solidified opposition. The 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. announced that 
it would operate the mines of the 
Elkins Coal & Coke Co., which it took 
over last October, on the open shop 
plan, although previously the closed 
shop rule was observed. This action 
led a number of other operators in 
the northern district to take a firm 
stand. A strike was declared against 
them but they have managed to op- 
erate and the unions have been losing 
ground steadily. 

A group of operators representing 
about 10 per cent of the tonnage pro- 
duced in the New River field have 
switched to the open shop and are 
operating on this basis, although the 
others signed a union agreement. 
A breach of the agreement by the 
union resulted in strengthening the 
position of the open-shop operators. 
The five large districts in the south- 
ern part of the state, which include 
the Winding Gulf, Pocahontas, Tug 
River, Thacker and Logan fields, and 
the districts further south along thé 
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Norfolk & Western railroad, including 
Bluefield, have successfully resisted 
repeated efforts to unionize them. State 
police are reported to have done effec- 
tive work in preventing a small group 
of agitators from intimidating the ma- 
jority nonunion miners. The American 
Constitutional association has been or- 
ganized with headquarters in Charles- 
ton, to promote the open shop princi- 
ple. 

Louisiana— Both Shreveport and 
New Orleans have open shop associa- 
tions as a consequence of aggression 
by trade unions. The Shreveport as- 
sociation recently published display ad- 
vertisements carrying the names of 
1000 merchants, planters and profes- 
sional men. The W. K. Henderson 
Iron Works & Supply Co. also pub- 
lished a number of advertisements, 
calling on the public to oppose radical 
doctrines. 

Another interesting development in 
the Louisiana labor situation recently 
was the warning given trade unions 
by Gov. John M. Parker: “If you 
don’t want to work, don’t get in the 
way of Americans who do,”"he declared 
to the striking union canal workers 
who left their jobs on the industrial 
canal public works at New Orleans. 
The union did not accept the chal- 
lenge. Coastwise. longshoremen at New 
Orleans began a series of strikes in 
January, with the result that their 
union was defeated and the open shop 
established. 

Kentucky—Louisville, the metrop- 
olis, has a strongly entrenched em- 
ployers’ association. Two hundred in- 
dustrial and business concerns have 
contributed $20,000 to an educational 
publicity campaign. The association re- 
cently completed a survey showing 
that of 35,839 wage earners in 250 
industrial, commercial and miscellane- 
ous establishments in the city and en- 
virons only 1830 are working under 
union agreements with employers, ap- 
proximately 5 out of every 100. The 
building trades are well organized 
throughout the state, but the neral 
Contractors’ association of Louisville 
is following the example of the Em- 
ployers’ association and conducting a 
campaign. The Kentucky Manufac- 
turers’ association also is engaged in 
promoting the open shop policy. In 
Paducah every line of business has 
established the open shop except the 
building trades. The state has no 
constabulary. 

Georgia—The open shop movement 
in this state is an issue in the guber- 
natorial campaign. Walter R. Brown, 
an Atlanta attorney, includes the open 
shop principles in his platform. To 
further the observance of the Amer- 
ican plan in industry, the Southern 
Metal Trades association, the Employ- 
ers’ Association of Atlanta, and the 
Georgia Manufacturers’ association 
have united in a co-operative adver- 
tising campaign to be carried on 
throughout the state. Twenty-eight 
daily newspapers are used, each car- 
rying double page advertisement for 
26 consecutive weeks. In Atlanta 
last spring a successful campaign was 
waged, the result of which, it is re- 
ported, no contractors signed agree- 
ments with labor unions. 

Alabama—Organized efforts in be- 

(Continued on Page 1348) 
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Heat Treating Tractor Castings 


Proper Heating, Quenching and Drawing of Steel Castings for Tractor Parts 
Increases Tensile Strength, Yield Point and Scleroscope Hardness 


to Required Amount To Withstand Hard Wear 


BY FRED GROTTS 


NNEALING was 
A: one time con- 
sidered the only 
treatment applicable to 
castings. It consisted in 
heating the material to 
above the upper critical 
point and holding it 
there for varying lengths 
of time, according to 
the kind and quantity, 
then cooling slowly. 
This procedure was in- 
tended to break up the 
original austenitic con- 
dition, which is brittle 
and hard, into a mix- 
ture of ferrite afl 
pearlite which resists 
shock and is _ soit. 
Unsatisfactory results 


HARDNESS UF 75 








FIG. 1—PINTLE LATCH CASE HARDENED AROUND HOLE GIVING SCLEROSCOPE 


TO 85. FIG, 2—CASE HARDENED GEAR, 
HAKDNESS, 75 TO 85 


Fig. 1, is made of low 
carbon steel to work or 
turn on a case hardened 
bolt. Accordingly, the 
surface in contact with 
the hard bolt was car 
bonized and quenched, 
the hardness being 
scleroscope 75, while the 
remainder of the part 
was allowed to _ cool 
slowly to ‘a scleroscope 
hardness of 35 to 45 
Gears from cast steel 
were tried out in sev- 
eral different places with 
good success. There 
was some trouble from 
shrink cavities in thick 
sections but these were 
controlled by correcting 


from annealed castings gave rise to in- strength 76,800 pounds; yield point, th: feurdry practice. Some of these 


tensive research on the advisability oi 47,900 pou 


heat treating castings of different and scleruscope, 30. It was necessary to state. The casting shown in Fig. 


analysis. With this idea in view, low, fabricate p 


nds; elongation, 16 per cent gears, however, 


arts that were shock resisting a low-carbon 


were in the annealed 


medium and high carbon steel castings in some sections and hard for a bear- 20 carbon, which» always had been case 
in others. Tie pintle latch, hardened. It was packed in carbonizing 


as well as chrome-vanadium, chrome-' ing suriace¢ 
tungsten, c*:rome-nickel 
’ 





and manganese castings 
were tested with gratily- 
ing results in each case. 
Low carbon castings, 
similar to that shown 
in Fig. 3, having analysis 
of carbon 0.18 to 0.22 
per cent; manganese, 
0.55 to 0.65 per cent; 
sulphur, 0.05 to 0.06 per 
cent; and phosphorus 
0.04 to 0.07 per cent, 
after annealing at 1650 
degrees had a tensile 
strength of 65,000 
pounds per square inch, 
a yield point of 33,900 
pounds, elongation of 21 
per cent and scleroscope 
hardness of 24. The 
fracture was very coarse 
and crystalline. After 
heating to 1600 to 1625 
degrees Fahr. and 
quenching in water they 
had the following prop- 
erties: Ultimate tensile 


From a paper presented at 
the meeting of the American 
"s 














association, Colum- 
bus. 0., Oct. 4-8. The author, 


Fred Grotts, is with the Holt FIG. 3—CAST STEEL DRIVE SPROCKET QUENCHED AT 1600-1°25 DEGREES AND DRAWN 


Mig. Co., Peoria, Til. AT i050 GIVING 


A SCLEROSCOPE HAKDNESS OF 40 TO 45 
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2 is 

cast steel gear containing 
material for  eigh 
hours at 1700 de- 


grees, then cooled and 
reheated to 1625 de- 
grees, quenched in oil, 
again quenched from 
1450 degrees in water 
and then drawn to a 
scleroscope hardness of 
75. The medium car 
bon steel is best illus 
trated in the track shoe, 
Fig. 12. This part 
weighs about 50 pounds, 
has irregular’ sections 
and is subject to great 
stress and wear. In the 
annealed state some 
dificulty was  experi- 
enced because of soit- 
ness and irregularities 
in the structure. To 
properly anneal _ these 
castings, a higher tem- 
perature is necessary 
than that used for an- 
nealing forgings and 
bar stock, owing to the 
casting not having the 
benefit of the rolling or 
forging operations. Steel 
having an average anal- 
ysis of carbon 0.35 to 
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CASTING AS 
X 50 


CHROME-TUNGSTEN 
FROM FOUNDRY 


FIG 1 
RECEIVED 





rig. 5— CHROME-TUNGSTEN QUENCHED AT 1550 
DRAWN AT 1100 DEGRERS, HARDNESS, 
45 TO 50 
0.40 per cent when annealed at 1550 


degrees had a tensile strength of 85,000 
to 90,000 pounds, a yield point of from 
45,000 to 75,000 pounds, an elongation oi 


hardness 


18 per cent and a scleroscope 
ot from 25 to 32. 

The best properties were obtained by 
quenching in water at 1500 degrees and 
drawing at 1050 degrees. Care was 
observed in quenching as there was 
some danger of hardening cracks. This 


CAKBON CASTING AS RECEIVED 
xX 50 


FIG. 6—LOW 


FROM FOUNDRY. 
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FIG. 7—LOW CARBON CASTING QUENCHED At 
1660 TO 1625 AND DRAWN AT 
1050 DDGRELS 
was easily controlled by removing the 


castings from the water-while they were 


till hot (500 to 700 de vrees ) | hye 


amount of distortion was very slight 


and caused no interference in assembly 
The structure after drawing was sorbitic 
with an 
115,000 ; 


elongation of 12 


(which is tough and strong) 


ultimate 
yield point of 


tensile strength of 
80,000 : 
per cent; and a scleroscope hardness of 
from 40 to 50. 

The castings having from 0.50 to 0.55 
satisfactory as thie 
The 


but 


carbon were not as 


hardness and 
the 


cracks. 


lower carbon steel. 


strength were good was 


scrap 


cxcessive from Hardening 
Alloy 


superior results to the carbon steel. The 
the 


steel castings gave somewhat 


heat treatments were conducted in 


Same manner but at higher temperatures 


The fractures after annealing were 
much finer and not as crystalline as the 
carbon castings. The analyses and heat 
treatment of alloy castings follow: 


Chrome-tungsten Chrome-vanad-um 


Carbon 0.43 0.22 
Manganese 0.53 0.51 
sulphur 0.048 9.015 
Phospho us 0.037 0.042 

Ch omium : 0.95 0.47 
Bie ..ctss trace trace 
Vanadium . re non 0.12 
Tungsten : 0.49 none 
Annealed at, denees.. 1575 te 1625 1625 te 1650 


S—MEDIUM CARBON CASTING DOUBLE 
ANNEALED, PEARLITE AND FERRITE. 
SCLEROSCOPE HARDNESS, 25 TO 28 


FIG. 
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Fi. &—MEDIUM CARBON CASTING QUENCHED 
AT 1500, AND DRAWN AT 1050 DEGREES 
lens .le trength * 110.000 2.000 
Yield point* 85,000 "5.000 
Elongation, per cent 10 99 
Scle oscope hardness $0 28 
‘nienched at degrers 1550 1625 
Dawn at degrees 1100 1050 
Tensile strength 130,000 195.000 
Yeld point*® 112.000 £8 000 
Elongation per cent ih 14 
Scleroscope hardness i7 5 


uunds per square inch 


Manganese steel castings were heated 


temperature of 190 degrees, and 





FIG. 10—11GH CAKBON CASTING QUENCHED AT 
1475 AND DRAWN AT 1050 DEGREES 
SORBITE. HARDNESS. 50 TO 60 





MANGANESE STEEL CASTING ANNEALED 
AT 1950 DEGREES. AUSTENITE. 
HARDNESS, 35 


FIG. 11 
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quenched in water. This made them 
very tough and gave them remarkable 


The analysis is as follows: 
1,25; manganese, 12.50;  sul- 
phur, 0.02; phosphorus, 0.08; and silicon, 
cent. The physical properties 
annealing are: Ultimate tensile 
108,400 pounds; yield point, 
pounds; elongation, 33 per cent; 
and scleroscope hardness, 35. 


Conclusion 
In conclusion it can be said that the 


up the austenitic and martensitic struc- 
ture into pearlite and ferrite in order to 
allow machining, then heating to above 
the upper critical point and quenching 
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Manufacturers’ association, Birming- 
ham, has informally indorsed the 
open shop. The shipyards of the 


state have declared for the open shop. 


District of Columbia—This is not 
an industrial community, the principal 
business being in the departments of 
the government the United States, 
but the national pital is the head- 
quarters of two of the strongest open 
shop organizations in the country, the 
United States chamber of commerce 
and the National Industrial council. 


Florida—The Far South has not 
escaped the attempt at domination by 
union labor and in this state success- 
ful campaigns have been waged by 
open shop associations and advocates 
in Tampa, Jacksonville and Miami. 
The cigar manufacturers of Tampa 
won their open shop fight after a long 
strike and in Miami the Greater Em- 
ployers’ association successfully con- 
tested efforts of the union to make 
the building trades closed shop. In 
Jacksonville the Duvall County Em- 





a , re 





ny <i eas » 
Say eee ya ree 


FIG. 12—TRACK LINK QUENCHED IN WATEX AT 1500 DEGREES AND DRAWN AT 1050 DEGREES; 


SCLEROSCOPE HARDNESS, %5 TO 45. 


FIG. 13—CLUTCH LINK FORMERLY LOW CARBON 


FORGING. QUENCHED AT 1500 AND DRAWN AT 1000 DEGREES. FIG. 14— 
BRACKET, CARKOD 0.30 TO 0.40 PER CENT. QUENCHED AND 
DRAWN, HARDNESS, 30 TO 40 


in either oil or water, followed by re- 
heating or drawing to relieve strains 
and to toughen or give shock-resisting 
qualities. 

Case hardening applied to castings the 
same as to forgings or bar stock gives 
good results. Annealed manganese steel 
gives a high strength, low yield point 
and tough wear-resisting properties. 





Indorse American Plan 
(Continued from Page 1345) 


half of the open shop campaign in 
this state have been confined chiefly to 
two associations in Birmingham, al- 
though the membership council of the 
Montgomery chamber of commerce 
recommended to the board of direc- 
tors the indorsement of the open 
shop. The board has never acted. 
In Montgomery the building trades 
operate under both open and closed 
shop rules. In Birmingham the mas- 
ter plumbers are the only ones oper- 
ating the closed shop. The Alabama 





ployers’ association has declared “irre- 
vocably for the open shop.” 


Virginia—Considerable progress has 
been made recently in promoting the 
open shop policy. Most important is 
that made in the building trades. The 
Builders’ and Contractors’ association, 
representing 75 per cent of the busi- 
ness done in the twin cities of Norfolk 
and Portsmouth, has succeeded in es- 
tablishing the open shop, while the 
Builders’ exchange, Richmond, which 
has taken formal action on the plan, 
reports that most of the work in that 
city is done under open shop rules. 
The Ironmasters’ association has es- 
tablished the open shop in ship re- 
pair work in the port of Norfolk. 
The state has no constabulary. 


Tennessee—Open shop associations 
have been organized in Nashville, 
Chattanooga and Memphis. In Mem- 
phis the chamber of commerce has 
taken an active part in preventing 
the organization of the policemen and 
firemen, and also against unionism in 
the building trades. The issue was 
forced by the carpenters two years 
ago and since then they have worked 
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under the open shop plan. All other 
building trades still are closed. 


Maryland—Employment relations in 
Maryland generally are on the open 
shop basis. In Baltimore it is not 
a problem, although some of the larg- 
est building firms working in eastern 
cities with headquarters in Baltimore 
have closed shop agreements. The 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation and the Baltimore Builders’ ex- 
change, are advocates of the open 
shop, the former having indorsed the 
principle during the recent strike at 
the Baltimore & Ohio Dry Dock & 
Shipbuilding Co.’s yards. 

Mississippi—The Mississippi Manu- 
facturers’ association, with headquar- 
ters at Corinth, is the principal or- 
ganization of employers concerned with 
industrial employment relations in this 
state. 





Northwestern States 











ASHINGTON.—In summarizing 

the results of this state’s stormy 
experience with trade unions and rad- 
icals it is significant to note that the 
Washington State Federation of Labor 
reported this year that it has a mem- 
bership of 55,257, which is approxi- 
mately 3 per cent of the state’s pop- 
ulation, 1,800,000. Between Sept. 1, 
1919, and May 1, 1920, 19 strikes were 
called in Seattle. Between May 1, 
1920, and Oct. 1, 1920, no strikes 
were called. 


The Associated Industries of Seattle 
recently addressed a questionnaire to 
its 2000 members ‘and 825 replied. The 
latter employ 26,462 men, only 4405 
of whom are members of trade unions. 
The average wage paid union employes 
is $1526.10, nonunion employes $1562.04. 
The longshoremen and waterfront em- 
ployes, of whom there are many thous- 
ands in Seattle, are now working on 
the open shop plan after a_ strike 
which ended disastrously for them. 
Seattle now is advertised as “the open 
shop, strikeless city.” The organiza- 
tions which have been influential in 
obtaining these results are the Asso- 


ciated li:dustries, the chamber of 
commerce and the Commercial club. 
Recently the chamber adopted a 


committee report stating that “some- 
thing else besides merely an open 
shop city is wanted”—the maximum of 
co-operation. It proposed scientific 
management of functional foremen, 
employment management by specially 
trained executives, wage technic and 
a shop committee system of employ- 
ment representation. The agitation 
and organization for the open shop 
has resulted in clearing the state of a 
large number of I. W. W. members 
and other disturbers. 


In Tacoma the industries were 100 
per cent closed a year ago. Today 
they are 75 per cent open. The open 
shop has been established firmly in 
Spokane, with even the building trades 
90 per cent open. Local efforts are 
co-ordinated by the Associated Em- 
ployers of Washington. The Employ- 
ers’ Association of the Inland Empire, 
with headquarters in Spokane, func- 
tions in eastern Washington and north- 
ern Idaho and has made considerable 
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progress in establishing the open shop 
in both districts. Washington has no 
state constabulary; Idaho has. 


Montana—Great progress has been 
made in establishing the open shop 
in Montana. A year ago Butte was 
100 per cent “closed.” Through the 
resolute efforts of the Butte division 
of the Associated Industries of Mon- 
tana union and nonunion men are 
working today side by side as indi- 
viduals. Employers no longer recog- 
nize the unions, and as a result of a 
publicity campaign boycotts by unions 
have resulted invariably in increasing 
the patronage enjoyed by those whom 
they were intended to injure. 

Employers have refused to deal with 
unions since April 26, and Butte is 
rapidly becoming 100 per cent open 
shop. Building trades now are prac- 
tically free from union control. 
Through the instigation of the at- 
torney general’s office complaint was 
filed against certain merchant mem- 
bers of the Associated Industries 
charging restraint of trade. The case 
grew out of the refusal of some indi- 
vidual dealers in building material to 
sell material to strikers. The jury 
returned a verdict of not guilty. 

The I. W. W. attempt to close 
the Butte mines was short lived and 
“direct action” was applied to the 
“wabblies,” with the result that they 
have left the city. Great Falls has 
had a few sporadic strikes; Livingstone 
recently experienced trouble; Helena 
had a brush with the building trades 
unions and Billings was close to trou- 
ble, but the disturbances were brief 
and the open shop was established. 


Minnesota—This state has strong 
and active open shop organizations m 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth. The 
Citizens’ Alliance of Minneapolis was 
organized in 1903 and is carrying out 
a constructive open shop program with 
“Patronize the Open Shop” as its 
slogan. As an indication of how ex- 
tensive is the public indorsement of 
the open shop, 25 business organiza- 
tions in Minneapolis have declared for 
it. The Manufacturers’ club has pro- 


moted a publicity campaign. The 


building trades are conducted on an 
open shop basis. 

As regards St. Paul, the Citizens’ 
Alliance of Ramsey and Dakota coun- 
ties is making an energetic campaign. 
The Minnesota Employers’ association 
has not taken up questions concerning 
labor problems, except those relating 
to legislation. The chamber of com- 
merce, St. Paul, indorsed the open 
shop proposal of the national cham- 
ber. Trade unions are reported to be 
aggressive and arbitrary in the build- 
ing trades, and a movement is under 
way to resist their efforts. In St. 
Paul most of the contractors onerate 
on a union basis, but contracts expire 
about the first of 1921, when the con- 
tractors are expected to declare for 
the open shop. The Citizens’ alliance 
was organized when the teamsters’ 
union refused to handle “unfair” ma- 
terial. Teaming is now “open shop.” 

The district court of the Fourth ju- 
dicial district, Minnesota, recently de- 
clared that a boycett against the open 
shop is illegal. Also, the supreme 
court of Minnesota has held it illegal 
for a picket to advertise a struck 
shop as “unfair.” 

Five hundred members are support- 
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ing the Citizens’ Alliance of Duluth, 
organized to establish the open shop. 
Practically all of the large contract- 
ing firms, manufacturing plants and 
wholesale houses in Duluth are con- 
ducted on the open shop basis. Re- 
cently, executives of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth associations held 
a conference to promote open shop 
organization throughout the state. 
There is no constabulary in Minnesota. 

Iowa—The Iowa Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation with ‘headquarters in Des 
Moines publicly indorsed the open 
shop May 5, 1920. The chamber of 
commerce also has indorsed it. The 
Des Moines Business Men’s league is 
conducting a publicity campaign. Con- 
siderable progress has been made espe- 
cially in the building trades. Clinton 
and Fort Dodge have established the 
open shop in the building trades. All 
industrial plants in Mason City are 
conducted as open shops, while the 
building trades are closed. A deter- 
mined effort is being made to estab- 
lish. the open shop in the building 
trades of Burlington. The state has 
no constabulary. 

I Three active associations are 
pushing the American plan in Idaho, 
the Employers’ Association of Boise, 
the Employers’ Association.of Idaho, 
at Idaho Falls, and the Southern Idaho 
Employers’ association at Twin Falls. 
Of these three cities, only the building 
employers of Boise have failed to es- 
tablish the open shop. In Idaho Falls 
the open shop plan is generally ob- 
served in the building trade, while in 
Twin Falls two members of the asso- 
ciation were expelled for operating 
closed shops. The state constabulary 
in Idaho is very active, especially 
against the I. W. W.’s. 

South Dakota—Sioux Falls, with a 
population of 21,000, has declared for 
the open shop. The movement is sup- 
ported by the chamber of commerce, 
Clearing House association, Retail 
Merchants’ association, Live Stock ex- 
change, Plumbers’ association, Manu- 
facturers’ and Employers’ Association 
of South Dakota, and other civic and 
industrial associations. 

North Dakota—The promotion of 
independence in employment relations 
in this state is in the hands of the 
Employers’ Association of North Da- 
kota, with headquarters in Fargo. 
More than 150 are represented. While 
members favor and maintain the open 
shop it has not been adopted as a 
principle of the association. An im- 
portant element in the situation is the 
dominance of the Nonpartisan Polit- 
ical league. In Grand Forks “building 
trades are on the open shop basis, al- 
though most of the men employed 
are union men.” 

Nebraska—The Nebraska Manufac- 
turers’ association has the labor sit- 
uation well in hand. The association 
has indorsed the open shop. Condi- 
tions in Lincoln and Omaha have been 
considered so favorable that it has not 
been considered necessary to take any 
steps to enforce open shop principles. 





Southwestern States 











XAS—Nowhere in the West has 
greater pregress been made in es- 
tablishing the open shop than in Texas. 
The Lone Star state “has thrown off 


the shackles of tyrannical trade un- 
ions and now is the leading open shop 
center of the Southwest. Associa- 
tions have been organized in 14 cities. 
The Open Shop association, San An- 
tonio, organized in 1919, claims to 
be the first in the United States to 
bear the name “Open Shop.” The 
Texas chamber of commerce, former- 
ly Industrial Association of Texas, is 
active in the support of the open shop. 

Representative business men from 
the leading southwestern state recently 
organized the Southwestern Open Shop 
association in Dallas. In contrast with 
a number of other cities, Dallas has 
been remarkably free of labor dis- 
turbances, due to its open shop asso- 
ciation, which includes 600 firms em- 
ploying 45,000 persons. More than 
2500 Dallas citizens signed open shop 
declarations in newspaper advertise- 
ments. Beaumont has an association 
of 1000 members. 

The association at Wichita Falls re- 
cently issued a statement to the effect 
that labor efficiency increased remark- 
ably after the association was formed. 

The effectiveness of organization 
work in Texas recently was demon- 
strated when a strike of longshoremen 
at Galveston “a broken by the ar- 
rival in that ¢ of 200 shop 
workers from other Texas citi The 
policy became ont of the principal 
political issues this year, when Senator 
J. M. Bailey adopted it as a plank in 
his platform, with the fesult that 
Bailey won over his opponents in 
the primaries. The state has an effi- 
cient force of rangers and state militia. 


Utah—An important victory for the 
open shop has been won through the 
Utah Associated Industries. While 
contractors in many of the cities 
of the country claim they cannot free 
themselves of trade unions’ dictating, 
this has been accomplished in less than 
a year throughout Utah. In the spring 
it was evident that a test of ——— 
was to be brought between the Build- 
ing Trades council and business men 
of the industrial communities. The 
business interests of the state were 
centered in Associated Industries. When 
the council presented demands, the 
contractors drew wp an agreement 
providing that there should be no 
sympathetic strikes. The council de- 
laved three weeks in accepting the 
agreement, when the contractors de- 
clared they would proceed the same 
as though the agreement were in force. 
Union men quit and building ceased. 

Associated Industries pushed its 
campaign for the open shop. The 
lumber yards and mills in co-operation 
with the contractors shut down their 
plants so that for some weeks no 
building supplies could be purchased. 
Contractors then found there were 
plenty of nonunion craftsmen. With- 
in a few weeks building was resumed. 
The council offered to sign the agree- 
ment forbidding sympathetic strikes, 
buc the issue ‘had become too closely 
drawn. Finally, on Aug. 9, the coun- 
cil voted to allow its members to re- 
tvrr to work under the open shop 
pian. 

Other employes have succeeded in 
throwing off the yoke, and Utah busi- 
ress men today report the state ‘s 
“oper shop.” A feature of the Asso- 
ciated Industries’ campaign was the 
display advertisements signed by prom- 
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tnexit citizens. The organization main- 
tains a legal bureau for supplying each 
nember with. information regardin.~ 
his rights. The state has no con- 
stabu ary. 

California—This is one of the strong- 
est open shop states in the West. 
Nineteen organizations are back ol 
the movement, six in Los Angeles, fou: 
in San Francisco, three in Oaklan:l 
and one each in Berkeley, Fresno, 
Long Beach, San Diego, San Pedro 
and Stockton. In Los Angeles, the 
open shop stronghold of the state, 
the Merchants and Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation has carried on the fight t.-r 
25 years, and the- chamber of com- 
merce for 30 years has been an ad- 
vocate of these principles. Fifty-one 
of the 53 leading general contractors 
in Los Angeles operate under tie 
cpen shop. 

Throughout the state the orgauiza- 
tions favoring the open shop are wig- 
ing newspaper advertising campaixzn:. 
secking to promote the business vf 
open shops. Last year the state leg- 
is!ature failed to pass a bill estab- 
[ishing a state constabulary but *hi, 
is expected to be taken up again at 
t.. next session. 

Missouri—About 85 per cent of the 
industries in St. Louwis, except the 
building trades, are “open shop.” Build- 
ing trades are 98 per cent closed. Te 
Employers’ Association of St. Louis is 
carry ng on an active campaign. En- 
gaged in a similar task is the Ass» 
ciated Industries of Missouri, with 
headquarters in St. Louis, which is 
now making a survey of conditions 
throughout the state with a view 1t» 
more concerted action. At present 
there is a well defined movement ‘n 
St. Louis toward general adoption -{ 
the American plan of employment. 
Forty-five restaurants and 21 hotels 
recently declared for the open shop. 
Neither the chamber of commerce? vf 
St. Louis nor Kansas City has taken 
official action on the open shop. 

In Kansas City the local branches 
of the National Metal Trades associa- 
tion and the National Erectors’ asso- 
ciation are promoting the open shop. 
The members of the Builders’ asso- 
ciation are operating under closed shop 
conditions. The Employers’ associa- 
tion, Kansas City, was instrumental 
in pushing for four years a case in- 
volving the right of picketing, which 
recently resulted in the state supreme 
court declaring picketing to be unlaw- 
ful. St. Joseph is generally considered 
an open shop citv *including the build- 
ing trades. Two hundred and fifty 
manufacturers and business. men of 
Joplin recently organized the Joplin 
Open Shop association. 


Oklahoma—Business men of Tulsa 
have been instrumental in inducing the 
public to take a firm stand against 
terrorism, and the state is freeing it- 
self -of radicals. The Open Shop 
(Square Deal) association, Tulsa, or- 
ganized by the chamber of commerce, 
recently affiliated with the Oklahoma 
Employers’ association. It has a mem- 
bership of 3500. The Clearing House 
association, Tulsa, has adopted open 
shop resolutions. A statement issued 
by the president is to the effect that 
contractors desiring financial assistance 
from the banks “must hereafter bear 
the nonunion label.” The chamber of 
commerce, Okmulgee, organized the 
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Open Shop (Square Deal) association 
six months ago but it has remained 
passive and the open shop has not 
been established in that city. The 
Oklahoma City chamber of commerce 
net only has indorsed the open shcp 
plan but is offering to assist employers 
in establishing it. The state has no 
constabulary. 

Colorado—The fight for the open 
shop in this state is conducted almost 
entirely by associations in Denver, of 
which there are six. At the expiration 


of the present building trades contracts 
it is expected some headway will be 
made. Here, as in many other cities, 
newspaper advertising has been freely 
used. A unique feature of the situa- 
tion is the organization of an “Amer- 
ican union” composed of independent 





JET OF ATR OR CLEANSING LIQUID REMOVES 
DUST, LINT OR GREASE 


workingmen. A law in Colorado pro- 
vides for a_ state constabulary but, 
without funds to maintain it, it was 
disbanded last year. An effort is to 
be made to revive it by means-of pop- 
ular subscription. 

Arizona—Organizations in Phoenix 
and Tucson are pushing the open shop 
campaign. They bring in nonunion 
workmen when required, advertise in 
local newspapers, post open shop 
placards in store windows and have 
enlisted the aid of the Rotary and 
Kiwanis clubs, realty boards, builders’ 
exchanges and the Phoenix and Tucson 
chambers of commerce, which have 
adopted open shop resolutions. The 
majority of contractors in both cities 
favor the open shop. 


Arkansas—The American plan has 
two strong advocates in this state, the 
Business Men’s association, of Fort 
Smith, and the Board of Commerce, 
Little Rock, which has established an 
open shop bureau. Little Rock is 95 
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per cent open shop. Twenty-two hun- 
dred firms and. individuals signed an 
open shop pledge. 

Kansas—The open shop is gradually 
being extended throughout this state. 
Organizations in Wichita and Salina 
have made public declarations, while 
the Associated Industries of Kansas, 
with headquarters in Topeka, is a 
strong organization from which em- 
ployers expect results. The state has 
no constabulary. 

New Mexicco—The Business Men's 
Co-operative association, Albuquerque, 
organized Feb. 28, 1920, is the only 
association in this state functioning as 
an open shop association. Its members 
have won several strikes through col- 
lective action. 


Blower Outfit Has Two 
Distinct Purposes 


For the double purpose of keeping 
machinery clean in machine and other 
shops and for cleaning gasoline cn- 
gines, as well as inflating pneumatic 
tires in garages, the Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., T 


has brought out an electric compressor 


owson Heights, Baltimore, 


portable automatic tank outfit. This is 
shown im the. accompanying iliustra- 
tion and the operator is blowing dust, 
lint, ete. out of a motor. The outiit 
is equipped with air gages, safety, 
check, glove and reducing valves as 
well as gage showing delivery pres 
Sure, hose and blow gun in addition to 
the standard equipment for tire in- 
flation or with only the blowing equip- 
iment as desired. When necessary a 
spray of kerosene oil or gasoline is 
driven from the jet. 

On its 3-wheel base, provided with 
brake and pushing handle, this 40- 
gallon air reservoir which has a 
capacity of six cubic feet of free air 
per minute under 200-pound pressure 
can be handled conveniently and readily 
by one man. It is equipped with an auto- 
matic switch, which starts the com- 
pressor when air pressure in the tank 
drops below 160 pounds and stops it 
when the tank pressure reaches 200 
pounds. 


Westinghouse Buys Plant 


\rinouncement has been made by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. that negotiations are 
being closed for the purchase of the 
plant and property of the Independent 
Lamp & Wire Co. at-Rochester, Pa. Al- 
though this plant was formerly used 
for the manufacture cf glass ware, the 
Westinghouse company plans to utilize 
it for the production of micarta mate- 
rials of all kinds, as well as repair 
parts for electrical machinery. This 
plant has a total floor space of upward 
of 130,000 square feet. 
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Oxyacetylene Outfit Has 
Gas Generator 


Among the claims ,made for the 
automatic acetylene generator shown 
in the accompanying illustration and 
miade by the Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 
1200 West Harrison street, Chicago, 
are that it has a remarkably simple 
and positive carbide feed and that an 


absoluteiy even pressure is constantly 


service condi 
fed 


acting on 


maintained under all 


The 


a vibrator 


mto the 
the 


lt is operated auto 


tions. carbide is 


water by 
dashpot principle. 
through 
the 


shut 


matically by the flowing 


the 


gas 


it from generator through 


torch. Whenever the torch is 


stops and 


the 


oft the feeding automatically 


automatically starts again wher 


torch is turned 


The 


on. 


pressure in the generator ‘ts 


controlled by the tcnsion of a spring 
in a diaphragm governor and due to 
the autematic feed maintains an even 
pressure. This pressure is so steady 
that it is claimed that a torch will 
burn for hours at a time without any 
need of adjusting the valves. No 
acetylene regulator is required in the 


service line unless a number of torches 


are being operated from it 


make th 


the 


Interlocking safety levers 
proof and 


the 


generator fool compels 


users to follow proper sequence of 
fill, start oz 
blow-off 


than 15 


operations necessary to 


off. A 
it imposs ible to 


shut it safety makes 


opDtain more 
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PORTABLE ACETYLENE GENERATOR OUTFIT 


pounds the generator, 


pressure in 


which 1s recognized as the maximum 


pressure allowable for acetylene. 


The 


generator to 


zZas section of the 


puriner 


the torch is provided 


} 


seal which cools tthe gas 


back flash 


generator 


with a water 


and prevents a from reach 


ing the 


con- 
the 


reckoner for use tn 


A recedy 


vertinz former freight rates into 


present rate has been compiled by 
anc 
New 
York. The former rate and percentage 
the 


rate by 


l.riggs & Turivas, scrap iron 


steel merchants in Chicago and 


increase will be shown, however, 


table will furnish the new 


-umply adding two figures. 
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Cranes Speed Up Handling 
of Canal Freight 


the 
well 


Rapid progress in method of 


freicht demonstrated 
the 
Shaw crane works of Manning, Maxwell 


& Moore, Inc., and installed on pier 6, 


handling is 


by two cranes, recently erected by 


New York state barge canal terminal, 
New York city. Formerly handled by a 
whip boom, block and tackle and a 
horse, and taking eight men in the hold 


four days to unload a barge of 175 tons 
of miscellaneous freight, merchandise at 


this 


pier is now being moved in simi- 
lar volume by one crane and three men 
in the hold in one 8-howr day. This 
latter rate, it is believed, will be con- 


increased as the men become 


the 


siderably 
more familiar with 

The 
panying illustration, are of the overhead 


crane 


cranes, as shown by the accom- 


type, traveling on two tracks, one car- 
ried over the front row of the building 
the other 10 feet back 


over the roof of the pier. They have 


columns, and 


four movements; travel, boom hoist, 
trolley rack and hoist hook. The boom, 
which has an outboard reach of 32 


fect, 6 inches and an inboard reach oi 
10 feet, is pivoted to the traveling frame 
The 3000 


pounds, horizontal or 


capacity of each crane is 


1 


with the boom 


at any angle up to 45 degrees and with 


the trolley in any position on the boom 
All parts of the cranes are so pro- 
portioned that the factor of safety will 
in no case be less than tive when the 











“” 


ae mee Cbs aeCR a” Nealtep AT ‘THE MBW,\KORK SEATH | BARGE, CANAL| TERMINAL HAVE REDUCED MATERTALLY TIME POR 
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eranes are handling their rated load. 

Tnasmuch as the cranes travel on 
tracks above the pier shed, they do not 
obstruct the apron of the shed, and 
while traveling, the boom is nearly ver- 
tical, providing thus. for ample clear- 
ance of the shed and the ship’s rigging. 
When the desired location for the crane 
is reached, the boom is lowered, the 
outboard end being over the hatch and 
the inboard end reaching inside the pier 
shed. The load, therefore, can be car- 
ried from the hold into the shed and in 
a straight line to eliminate the use of 
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space necessary for the swinging boom. 

The hoist hook and rack have a speed 
of 125 feet per minute with the full 
load and 200 feet per minute with no 
load. The boom may be hoisted from 
horizontal to the vertical position in 
one minute, the traveling speed being 
100 feet per minute. Being located on 
the crane frame well to the rear the 
hook hoist, trolley, rack and boom hoist 
machinery acts as a counterweight. Sep- 
arate motors operate the hook hoist and 
rack, and are independent of each other 
in speed and direction of travel. The 
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operator’s cage, suspended from _ the 
crane frame at one end of the boom 
and at a proper height, gives the oper- 
ator a clear view of the load. 

Both cranes ‘are equipped with 220- 
volt direct-current motors, fully enclosed. 
The hook hoist and rack motors are 
18-horsepower, compound-wound, and the 
boom and travel motors, 8-horsepower, 
series-wound. Controllers are of the 
drum type, with vertical handles. Hook 
hoist and rack controllers are arranged 
for cynamic lowering while the boom 
and travel are simple reversing. 








Late News of the Societies 


Notes on Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 








OPICS of interest to manu- 

} facturers will be presented at 

the annual assembly of the 
National Founders association at the 
Astor hotel, New York, Nov. 17-18. 
The administrative council will hold 
its meeting Tuesday, Nov. 16, at 10 
o'clock in the forenoon and_ the 
alumni dinner will be served that 
evening at 7 o'clock. The convention 
banquet will be an event of Nov. 17, 
at 7 p. m. 

Convention sessions will be held 
Wednesday morning and afternoon 
and Thursday morning, the meetings 
close Thursday noon. The program 
is as follows: 

Wednesday, Nov. 17 

Report of 


officers. 
Progress of the Open Shop, by James A. Emery, 
Washington. 


New York. 
on the Screen, by C. C. Pettijohn, 

New York. 
Mation Pictures, “The Big Idea”’ and “The Come 


Back.” 

Thursday, Nov. 18 
eS ee Het & Se Oxtent, wy f. 
S. Mosher, Tex. 
Moder" Poud'y, arioment, by Joh 3 Wilson, 
General Motors Co., Saginaw, 

* * a 


Will Speak on Refractories 


Raymond M. Howe, of the Mellon 
institute, Pittsburgh, will address the 
Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s association 
on refractories at its regular monthly 
meeting on the evening of Monday, 


Nov. 15. 
** * 


Announce Winter Program 


The Hartford chapter of the Amer- 
ican Society for Steel Treating, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has announced its win- 
ters program which will start with 
a meeting Nov. 11 at the City club 


with discussions of ore and coke. 
The program for the balance of the 
year is as follows: Dec. &. funda- 
mental chemistry; Jan. 13, blast fur- 
naces; Feb. 10, wrought iron; March 
19, bessemer steel; Apri! 14, opena- 
hearth steel; May 12, crucible and 
electric steel; June 9, fabrication. 


* * * 


Prepare Program for the Year 


Subjects for the papers to be 
presented at the meetings of the 
Cleveland section of the Association 
of Irom and Steel Electrical Engi- 
neers were announced recently. All 
meetings will be held at the Electrical 
League club rooms, Statler hotel, 
Cleveland. The programs follow: 


Dec. 13 


Continuous Rated or 50 Degree Rise Motors, by 
i y Adams, General Electrical Co., Schenectady, 


Jan. 10 


The Proper Selection of Carbon Brushes, 
Heath. Brush Co., New York, and 
8. Cavitt, Electrical Engineering & Mfg. Co., 


Feb. 14 
Combustion Control jor Boiler Furnaces, 
Benjamin, UWenjamin Engineering Co., 
March 14 
Electric _—— Ships, by W. F. Thau, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
Aprit 11 
Electrical Cleaning of Gases as Applied to Blast 


Furnaces, by N. H. Gellert, Gellert Engmeering Co., 
Philadelphia, 


Seientifie 
b MG. 
Cleveland. 


May 
Inspection trip. 
June 
Annual outing. 
* * * 


Fourteen Societies in Federation 


According to a bulietin of the Fed- 
crated American Engineering societies. 
the membership of that organization 
now includes the following: 


Alabama Technical association, Bir- 


mingham, Ala. 


American Institute of Chemical En- 


gineers, brooklyn, N. Y 

American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, New York. 

American Institute of Mining & 
Metailurgical Engineers, New York. 
American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, Ames, lowa. 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, New York. 

Detroit Engineering society, De- 
troit. 

Eugineering Association of Nash- 
ville, Nashville, Tenn. 

Engineering Society of Buffalo, 
Buffalo. 

Fiorida Engineering society, Gaines- 
vilie, Fila, 

Kansas Engineering society, Topeka, 
Kans, 

Cees Club of Dallas, Dailas, 


The Cleveland Engineering society, 
Cleveland. 

The Society of Industrial Engineers, 
Baltimore. 


The aggregate membership of the 
above organizations is 37,233, and 
they are entitled to 43 representatives 
on American Engineering council. 
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Wages in Steel Mills Compared 


Sheet Rollers, Highest Paid Workmen in the Industry, Averaged $2.57) an Hour in 
1919, Bureau of Labor Statistics Reports—Lowest Paid Are Open-Hearth 
Door Operators in South, Who Averaged 25 Cents 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 9%— 
Comparison of wages paid 
to workmen in the depart- 


ments of the iron and steel industry 
which have been surveyed by the 
bureau of labor statistics of the de- 
partment of labor, including blast 
furnaces, bessemer converters, open- 
hearth furnaces, and puddling, bloom- 
ing, tin plate, bar, sheet, plate and 
rail mills, reveals that the highest paid 
workmen are rollers in sheet mills, 
the average for the country being 
$2.57% per hour in 1919. In _ the 
Pittsburgh district sheet mill rollers 
received the top wage, $2.61 an hour, 
averaging 31.8 hours or $83 per week. 


The lowest paid workmen in the en- 
tire industry last year were the door 
open-hearth furnaces in 
cents an 


operators at 
the South, who averaged 25 
hour, or $13.65 a week. 

On the whole, workmen 
plate mills were the best paid, 
12 of 20 
hour or 


the tin 
those 
work 

In 


Pittsburgh 


in 


in out classes of 
averaging $1 
the tin piate 
district were 
employes in 
dustry proper, they 
41 
year. 

So far as hours are concerned, no 


finished department of the industry 


an more. 


in the 
the 
iron 


mills 


iound only women 


and steel in- 
being paid from 


curing the last 


the 


to 55 cents an hour 


can equal the blast furnaces for length. 
plants, five classes of 
employes in 1919 were paid $1 an 
hour or better, the highest rate being 
$1.27 per hour. In puddling mills 
nine classes were paid $1 an hour or 
more; in plate mills, five; in standard 
three; bar mills, four; 
eight; and in tin plate 

Comparing wages paid 
in foundries with those in the 10 de- 
partments of the iron and steel in- 
dustry proper, foundries are found to 
pay much lower wages. In not one 
of 17 classes of workmen in foundries 
$1 an hour paid in 


In bessemer 


mills, in 
sheet mills, 


mills, 12 


rail 


was as high as 


1919. 











Average Hours and Earnings in Steel Industry in 1919 
BESSEMER CONVERTERS BAR MILLS 
Number Number Ar. hours Ar. earn- Number Number Av. hours Ay. earn- 
vf estab- ofem- worked ings per of estab- of em- worked ings per 
lishments ployes per week hour worked lishments ployes . per week hour worked 
Bottom makers ...........s0000: 10 21 * 9.5 $0.730 DGD... .cccheteahetlecotcucces 10 143 73 -508 
Bottom makurs’ helpers........... 10 42 7.8 595 Chargers and helpers............. 20 254, 7.3 577 
Cinder pitmen .......-5-5-eee00e. 9 7 7.2 581 EE EES Oe 22 142 8.0 .745 
SE conesceds cr bnvets i) 32 9.4 .736 DEE . dcububbhesdooccocesocee 26 157 8.8 816 
RE FR err ae 16 638 7.6 .489 Heate ees coccnkoden 28 419 7.4 .750 
Ladle liners’ heipers............. 10 73 78 .551 SMD.. ch deudbdesecescuccsess 27 218 65 .708 
Reguiators, first ..........eee05- cr) 23 8.0 842 Es Srila s co neseeus 27 633 6.1 592 
Reeulators, second .............. 9 33 7.8 .733 [i stn hentai occeee oct 25 1249 7.9 442 
arr ae f 181 6.1 -636 i SED. cocwesbexcccesces 24 126 10.2 577 
Mtopper makers .....cccccseceses 10 14 9.6 .623 ed Re, CURR ic ccccccvccscces 21 205 7.9 .796 
DET "Ente eka enedbedsnane eat . 18 9.6 1.263 oa se Se. - eee 27 185 8.2 724 
ee 3 7 7.5 1.013 Shearmen’s helpers ......00-+++% 22 450 7.1 -522 
Gs. CUES. bono ocanaccoees q 28 6.2 .788 SR  cenmebidnadibocecoeceos 17 327 7.8 524 
De ee vo tekewceasuceenen 10 26 10.3 .756 GRGED. av cbecddswobeccccecses 27 456 7.5 806 
Be MES. ncccccccscebeon a 8 49 6.9 671 SY RE ere 7 226 8.1 1.088 
Pe De, ceases ‘eecsabece ° 9 26 8.4 1.082 ER a ae 27 256 8.2 1.3824 
Sey SD ~sccetoccesgeeae’ 10 45 6.4 1.098 OMENS occ cccccsecccesesers 37 267 8.1 1.061 
_ 3 eer 9 23 9.5 1.100 SED) od eo cconavesaddeu@hcacees 27 138 9.1 1.911 
Vessel men’s helpers............. 10 65 7.6 857 
PLATE MILLS TIN PLATE MILLS 
CE Ree 9 584 7.2 449 Peels 4c cian dadedubsoonddies 3 25 6.7 951 
Charging craae and charging machine PE .cpchecdua erbsdsioseces 3 25 73 401 
EE foster. soe ae mw 71 95 786 DODGED ~ o sccusncdcecodereSeacedt 4 352 8.3 .460 
EEE -kukowtoctusteincscubed 1 8=662—s«*10-7 See = - SRAM | coegenowsesanes seen esos =. =" 
Heaters’ helpers .....-.. ...+... 9 125 9.0 599 Soe isesneeoensees eoereressese ; : 58 rt 
Hook men, sheared-plate mills... .. 4 79 8.9 ‘81 pee ag fh oad, eessocseneees ; + re 
Roll engineers. ...-- senses ses 10 4111.0 153 SEES HIND -oo6esesr once ; ss 6.4 526 
Rollers, sheared-plate mills........ 4 40 = 10.2 1.291 ESTE SEROVe Ave caeeseenasete cor 6.1 1.006 
Rollers, universal milly........... 4 . 1.400 PEEL ghasseceeswenccecersses . = 5.9 1.614 
Roll hands, other. sheared-plate mills 8 30 81 517 ee Pere asenihe veceave . + 835 
| age Se Pe ge Ege | a +H By 44 oubiers, level handed... ... 2.2... 4 = 188 5.8 1.089 
ah Be age tage MEY ns ccatuattderhscapeene 6 86134 5.9. 1.646 
a a oo 4 P as sear Heaters’ belpers ....cs.cesceeees 5 128 5.2 1.112 
Serew men, universal mills, side rolls 4 9 104 739 ewer, TNE RABEIE, .02 2 eee seess - = +H 1.908 
NEED i sanesteeesahangousbe 10 a7 9.6 982 DOIN, wos sevsusiseoesee cove : * 6.1 1.808 
Shearmen’s helpers... 2... -e-e. 10 627 8.7 630 Rete SS Enos eoceornnte ; - = 
. : ; . US ng ccc cecescessoccesesee . 
Table operators, sheared-plate mills 9 45 8.9 833 SE ccaobducddbesabdceceel 5 17 48 1.388 
WED 20 cae concsnbes ecb enwence 5 331 61 1.028 
SUEET WILLS SAE Sos Aalcaecees cae 6 245 5.9 2822 
RE ond. oi os canddnacdindes € 161 8.1 460 
CE. nn ccdabascuctvweedenedd 7 186 5.1 .685 BLOOMING MILLS 
PED: §«ca- cececccceseseesesese 6 65 8.4 .592 
Shearmen’s helpers ...... ....++. 8 171 5.5 .705 I OOOO 10 7 8.9 -833 
GD Cn ccedcccceseesdecsccave ‘ 351 5.0 1.182 Botwom mokers’ helpers.......... 13 111 8.2 645 
DE <itnbssessedisuphanten 8 365 * 41 928 Heaters’ helpers ....-.-cecsssces 13 65 8.1 -785 
DE... coeedcocvesedsescasbhe s 325 4.6 .980 EAD ccn5ctOe evseees opacctee 19 495 10.0 .469 
eT Fa errr x 314 4.9 1.053 MemieeBANNS ccc cccccccocccceces 19 63 8.1 .925 
Rollers’ helpers or finishers....... 7 203 48 1.075 a MED no6 cecccccsedeaunen 19 133 8.6 812 
PC c.cccndccetscendeanece x 175 5.6 1.534 Mell GROIMOETS ccc ccccccccccctes 19 68 9.2 034 
Sheet heaters’ helpers............ £ 218 4.7 955 ee er 19 58 8.0 -790 
INES. pup cces cdsccuss cokcuses 8 272 5.7 2.575 Shearmen’s helpers ........+.-+6. 19 150 8.9 .597 
DEER caccccnsccctceseesocee ‘ 299 5.4 1.307 Table GER ccccccccccccccsscceee 14 56 6.9 648 
Sheet heaters # 263 5.5 1.878 CEES  cccdcdocsetecececestscce 18 93 9.2 1.177 
Sheet heaters, 2 & 5.3 1.851 EDs ecncccedencccccconsceees 18 50 9.1 1.353 























Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 








26 was elected chairman of the 

board of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, a newly-created position, 
became that company’s president early 
in 1919, when he succeeded the late 
Wallace H. Rowe. Mr. Bindley has 
been affiliated with the company since 
its inception in 1902, having been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Rowe in its organi- 
zation. Mr. Bindley was born in Pitts- 
burgh about 73 years ago and always 
has made that city his home. His 
business career started with John Eng- 
land in 1860 in a retail hardware busi- 
ness. Later Mr. Bindley purchased 
the business and formed the Bindley 
Hardware Co. In 1892 it took over 
the sale of the products of the Pitts- 
burgh Wire Co., Braddock, Pa., which 
later was merged with the American 
Steel & Wire Co. This marked the 
beginning of Mr. Bindley’s connection 
with the steel and wire manufacturing 
business. In 1906 he succeeded his 
brother, Edwin Bindley, as vice presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. Mr. 
Bindley is a director of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Products Co., president of the 
Neely Nut & Bolt Co., and is a direc- 
tor of several other Pittsburgh enter- 
prises. He is past president of the 
National Hardware Jobbers’ associa- 
tion and has served a number of terms 
as president of the Pittsburgh chamber 
of commerce. 


re P. BINDLEY, who on Oct. 


His successor as president of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. is Willis F. Mc- 
Cook, who has been president of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. Mr. 
McCook is succeeded by Emil Winter, 
first vice president of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. 


William T. -Stewart has resigned 
from the Unique Brass Foundry Co 


Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


G. J. Bichenlaug has been placed in 
charge of the branch sales offices es 
tablished in the Medea building, 
Johnstown, Pa., by the International 
Fuel & Iron Co., Pittsburgh. 


John F. Chikds, of the sales force of 
the Parker Wire Goods Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., has resigned, and will take 
a vacation before taking up another 
line. Before going to the Parker Wire 
Goods Co. a year ago, he was for 
many years with the Wright Wire 


Co., Worcester, now part of the Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Corp. 


Lewis R. Smith, president of the 
Mathew Addy Steamship & Commerce 
Co., New York, and New York repre 
sentative of Mathew Addy & Co., is 
On a pleasure trip to Cuba and Cen- 
tral American countries. 


J. F. Geary, formerly assistant su- 
>. 





JOUN P. BINDLEY 


perintendent at the Chicago plant of 
the American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co. as been made manager of manu- 
facturing for the Federal Radiator Co., 
Zanesville. O 


Charles Davis has been named super 
intencent and Guy Ohl assistant super- 
intendent of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. sheet mill department. Max 
Davis succeeds J. J. Beck. who has be- 
come vice president in charge of mills 
and galvanizing department of the Chap- 
man-Price Steel Co., Indianapolis. 


Capt. John R. Sproul, son of Gov 


William C. Sproul, of 
who i: extensively interested in iron 
and steel plants, has entered the busi 
ness. He is connected with the Leb- 
anon Valley Iron Co., at Lebanon, 


Pa. 


Pennsylpania, 


FE. Field Goltra Jr., manager of the 
Mississippi Valley Iron Co., St. Louis, 
and son of Edward F. Goltra, head 
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of the company suffered severe burns 
a few days ago when a breakout oc 
Louis 


curred at the furnace at St 


His condition is much improved 


Thomas E. Brayton, for the past 40 
years treasurer of the Union Mfg. Co., 
Fall River, Mass., will 
that position at the annual meeting of 
the corporation to be held on Oct. 27. 
He recommends that the assistant 
treasurer, Benjamin C. Shove, be made 


retire from 


treasurer. 

Percy C. Henry, formerly electrical 
superintendent of the Aluminum Co. 
of America, Massena, N. Y., now is 
superintendent of distribution of the 
New Engiand Power Co., with head- 
Before 
going to Massena he was with the 
Indiana Steel Co., Gary, Ind 


quarters in Worcester, Mass 


Herbert N. Shenton, director of the 
council of national defense, Washing 
ton, has resigned in order to resume 
his work at Columbia university, New 
York. 


chosen by the council, Mr 


Until a permanent director is 
Shenton's 
duties will be performed by his first 
assistant, E. K. Ellsworth 

James Bowron, president of the 
Gulf States Steel Co. Birmingham. 
Ala., celebrated his sixty-third con 
secutive year of business life, Nov. 1. 
This is probably the most remarkable 
instance of continued identification with 
the iron and steel business that the 
Most of 


Mr. Bowron’s career has been close- 


American industry presents 


ly identified with the progress of the 
ron and steel industry of the South. 
A full record of this association was 
presented by Mr. Bowron himself at 
the meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel institute, held in Birmingham in 
October, 1914. This was published in 
THe Iron Trapve Review of Oct. 29 
and Nov. 5, 1914. In 1901, Mr. Bow 
ron decided to retire and resigned from 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
having served it for a number ,of years 
as treasurer and vice president. In 1910, 
however, he was recalled to active busi- 
ness and was elected vice president of 
the Southern Steel Co., and later became 
its president when the name was changed 
to the Southern Iron & Steel Co. When 
that company became the Gulf States 
Steel Co., Mr. Bowron retained the of- 
fice of president, in which capacity he 
has continued to the present time. 























C. MORSE, director of sales of 

the war department, has ten- 

dered his resignation to be 
effective Dec. 31, or earlier. Mr. 
Morse will return to life from 
which he was draws early in the war 
construction division of the 
army, later transferring to the sales 
organization o: tre department. 
He las not yet decided upon the line 
when he leaves 
He will be 
S. Harts- 


civil 


by the 
wawr 
of work he will foiiow 
the government 
succeeded by Lieut. Col. F. 
horn, of the general staff. 

Washington 


servicc, 


Coming to during the 


farly days of the war as representa- 
tive of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mig. Co., Mr. Morse soon was in- 
duced to enter the government serv- 
ice in the ourchase branch of the 
construction division of the army, 
where he remained wntil about two 


when the office of the direc- 
organized for the 
surplvs army 


years azo, 


tor of sales was 


purpose of disposing of 


supplies. In January, 191%, he was 
made assistant director of sales, was 
promoted to be first assistant in April, 
that year, and was acting director 


during the absence in France of Direc- 
tor C W. Hare. When Mr. Hare 
resigned from the service in October, 
1919, because of iil health, Mr. Morse 


becanie director of sales. 
Since the organization of the offce 
of the director of sales, surplus war 


stocks costing more than $!,685,000,000 


have been disposed of in public sale 


or transierred or authorized for trans- 
departments. 
was 


fer to other government 
The greater part of this 
disposed of under Mr. Morse’s direct 
supervision. An average recovery of 
more than 63 per cent of the original 
cost of this material has been real- 
ized, which is said to be considerably 
that received by any of 
the other allied countries followmg 
the arniistice. That amount include.l 
millions of dollar's worth ef machine 
tuvls to Belgium: and France for re- 
construction purposes; large quantities 
of railwey equipment to France; many 


amount 


higher than 


locomotives built for the use of the 
Imperial Russian government: ferrous 
metals; wonferrous metals; and air- 
plane material and equipment. 

F. J. Boller, formerly of the in- 
sulation department of the Cutler- 
Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has 
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Men of Affairs of the Industry 


been placed in charge of that com- 
pany’s recently acquired eastérn plant 
located at 137th street and Southern 


boulevard, New York city. * 


!. ". Miley has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent of Dwight FP. Robinson & 
Ce., Inc.. 61 Broadway, New York, to 
succeed W. D. Langford, resigned. 


Harold L. Bruyette, has recently been 
made chemist of the Collins Co., Collins- 
ville, Conn. Mr. Briyette was formerly 


employed as metallurgist by the New 
Departure Mfg Co.. Bristol, Conn. 
L. M. Dozier, formerly with the 


Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
has been added to the St. Louis sales 
force of the Barber-Greene Co., 
\urora, Ill, manufacturer of material- 
handling machines. 

Hird, 


the 
Millers 


who has resigned as 
toolmaking depart- 
Falls Co., Millers 


taken a position as 
the 


Georne 
oretaan = of 
of the 
balls, Mass., 
ceneral superintendent of 
Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Konrad Schreier Jr., 
years secretary and 
Falls Motors Corp., 
Falls, Wis., manufacturer of 
hile and truck has 
his resignation, effective Novy. 1. 


ment 
has 
Lenox 
for the last 
treasurer of 
Sheboygan 
automo- 
tendered 
Mr. 


three 
the 


engines, 


Schreier will engage m business at 
Chicago. 

Ra!ph K. Roweil, formerly equip- 
ment cugmeecr at the International 


Motors Corp., has resigned to become 
a director and vice president of Hub- 
bard & Harris, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 


consulting engineers. He wil devote 
his attention to the company’s mia- 
chine and equipment designing de- 
partment. 

John C. Spence, superintencent of 
the grinding machine division of the 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
been ‘promoted as works manager, 


and 1s succeeded as superintendent by 
who has been 
George N. 


G. Elisworth Browncll, 
assistant superintendent. 
Jeppson, is general works manager as 
well as secretary of the company. 
Cari K. Hart, formerly a member of 
the arlvertising staff of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., has 
joined the advertising department of 
the Diamend Chain & Mfg. Co. Indian- 
apolis, as assistant to C. H. Breaker, ad- 
vertising manager. Before going to the 
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Goodyear company he was assistant to 
the advertising manager of the Royal 
Typewriter Co. in New York. 


J. F. Boyd, formerly with the Cy- 
clops Steel Co. has been placed in 
charge of expanding reamer sales, 


manufactured by the Wetmore Reamer 
Co., Milwaukee, in the Chicago district, 
which includes Illinois, Missouri and 
northern Indiana. The Scully-Jones 
Co., Chicago, will continue handling 
the company’s products as heretofore. 
Mr. Boyd's office is at 846 Marquette 
building, Chicago. 


L. Brandenburger, 59 West Broad- 
way, Salt Lake City, Utah, has been 
appointed Utah and 
parts of Idaho, Wyoming and Mon- 


representative in 


tana for the Roller-Smith Co. 233 
Broadway, New York, electrical in- 
struments. Mr. Brandenburger also 
represents the Wagner Electric Mfg. 
Co., the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., 
the Delta Star Electric Co., the Ameri- 
can Insulated Wire & Cable Co. 
and the Esterline Co. 

John T. Chidsey, president and 


treasurer of the C. J. Root Co., Bris- 
tol Conn., maker of brass hinges and 
automatic counting machines, has been 
elected president of the Bristol cham- 
ber of commerce to succeed Morton 
C. Treadway. W. Kenneth Sessions, 
president of the Sessions clock Co., 
was elected a director for three years. 
Mr. Chidsey also is president and 
treasurer of the American Piano Sup- 
ply Co. 


J. F. MacKay, secretary-treasurer of 
the Willys-Overland, Ltd., Toronto, has 
severed his connection with that com- 
pany to become vice presidert and gen- 
eral manager of the John Morrow 
Screw & Nut Co. Ltd, Ingersoll, Ont. 
He will also occupy the position of vice 


president of the allied industry the 
Ingersoll File Co. This and other im- 
portant chances have been drought 
about on account of the retirement 


from the presidency of the company of 
J. Anderson Coulter. Mr. Coulter has 
heen actively connected with the indus- 
try for more than 30 years. The directors 
announce the election of Col. F. H. Dea- 
con, Toronto as president; P. H. Stone- 
house, as assistant general manager 
and treasurer; F. N. Norton, as sales 
manager; and H. L. Edmonds «as secre- 
tary. 
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teel Earnings Show Variations 


Study of Reports of Corporation and Two Leading Independent Companies Reveals a 
Greater Degree of Fluctuations for Earnings and Bookings of Latter— 


How Important Was Price Factor?—General Financial News 


BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


OMPARATIVE study of the 
[> quarterly reports of the United 
States Steel Corp. the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., and the 
Lackawanna Stcel Co., since the be- 
ginning of 1919, reveals wider fluctua- 
tions both in earnings and bookings 
in the case of the itidependent com- 
panies than for the larger interest. 
How mvch of this greater stability can 
be attributed to the lower price policy 
of the Steel corporation and how 
much to other influences is not easy 
to determine. 


Price Not Important Factor 


The price factor probably had little 
beating on the situation during 1919. 
For the greater portion of that year 
there was no spread between the cor- 
poration and independents’ quotations. 
Lower rates of earnings for both the 
Lackawanna and Republic companies 
during the last quarter’ of 1919, re- 
flected the steel and coal strikes. The 
effects of these disturbances were felt 
more sharply by the independent com- 
panies than by the Steel corporation. 


In two particulars, however, the in- 
fluence of the price facter appears 
clear. One is the enormous gains in 
earnings shown by the two _inde- 
pendent companies for the second and 
third quarters of tlhe current year, 
compared with tthe moderate gains of 
the Steci corporation. The other :s 
the sharper decline of* unfilled orders 
as shown by the independent interests 
at the end of the September quarter. 

The balance of earnings available 
for dividends of the Steel corporation 
in the third quarter of this vear ex- 
ceeded the same period ore year be- 
fore by 24 per cent. The increase 
recorded by the lWackawanna com- 
pany was 851 per cent and by the 
Republic company 160 per cent. These 
gains are attributed to stimulated de- 
liveries, due to railroad improvement, 
of orders placed on the books at high 
prices. Beginning with the second 
quarter independent company carnings 
were higher than the previous year. 
It was in this quarter that the full 
reflection of higher prices was found 
iu earnings. It is interesting to com- 
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pare the earnings gains of the several 
companies for each the three quarters 
this year compared with 1919 as fol- 
lows: 


Balance available for dividends 
Per cent 
1920 1919 increase 
CB B Gah. ccccced $26,031,785 $17,481,016 48 
Lackawanna ....... *449,720 1,207,109 0 
Republic 1,777,317 1,053,956 68 
Second quarter 
fe aa $26,435,533 $17,967,287 48 
Lackawanna ........ 1,881,946 *233,086 
ae 2,305,499 510,916 351 
Third quarter 
ea $30,528,629 $23,763,887 24 
Lackawanna ....... 3,282,144 $43,327 856 
Republic ....... 3,306,873 1,271,147 160 
*Deficit. 


Unfilied orders of the Steel corpora- 
tion at the close of the third quarter 
of 1920 disclosed a faliing off of 5.5 
per cent from three months previously. 
The Lackawanna Steel Co.’s orders 
declined 42 per cent in the same period 
and those of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. 52 per cent. 


Common Stock Earnings Are Stable 


The record of percentage rates of 
earnings on the common shares of 
the respective companies shows a 
greater stability for the Steel cor- 
poration’s curve of operating results. 
This curve has maintained a steady 
upward movement since the stagnant 
days of the steel trade early m 1919. 
The independents have had more 
varied fortunes. The lowest rate 
earned on the common stock of the 
Steel corporation for the period under 
review was 2.2 per cent for the first 
quarter of 1919 and the highest was 
4.7 per cent in the third quarter of 
1920. In the second and fourth quar- 
ters of 1919 and the first quarter of 
1920 the Lackawanna company re- 
ported deficits. In the quarter ended 
Sept. 30 the company reported a rate 
of 8.8 per cent on its shares which was 
almost double that shown by the 
Steel corporation. The Republic com- 
pany earned 2.26 per cent for the 
first quarter of 1919. In the fourth 
quarter a loss was reported. For the 
third quarter of i920, results were 
higher than for cither of the other 
companies standing at 10.56 per cent 
per share. The record of earnings 
per share of the three companies for 
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seven quarters ended Sep.. 30, fol- 
low: 

1919 U. S. Steel Lackawanna Republic 
First quarter ......... 22 2.9 2.26 
Second quarter ........ 2.2 0 .02 
Third quarter ......... 3.4 04 3.5 
Vourth quarter ....... 2.2 0 0 

1920 
Pinst quarter ......... 3.8 0 4.46 
Second quarter ........ 3.9 4.8 6.7 
Third quarter ......... 4.7 &.8 10.56 

On the whole the reports indicate 


that 1920 is likely to prove the most 
prosperous peace year ever enjoyed 
in the steel industry. It is noteworthy 
that at a time when profits in other 
lines were being reduced to narrow 
margins, those in the steel industry 
reached their peak for the postwar 
period in the third quarter. 


Otis Steel Gains During 
First Nine Months 


Progressive gains in the earnings 
of the Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, dur- 
ing the three quarters of thé year are 
shown by the company’s reports. For 
the three months ended Sept. 30 the 
balance after charges was $1,059,279 
against $1,026,768 in the preceding 
auarter and $820,389 in the first quar- 


ter. After deducting the estimated 
federal taxes from the halance, the 
net earnings for the nine months 


were $2,591,668 equivalent to over 514 
times the requirements for the nine 
months dividends on the amount of 
preferred stock outstanding on Sept. 
30. The comparative income account 
of the company for tthe three quarters 
follows: . 


Quar.end. Quar.end. Quar. end. 





Sept. 30 June 30 Mareh 31 

Net earn. before , 
federal taxes ...$1.334,667 $1,324,558 $1,989,118 
Interest, ete. 10,585 15,842 29,505 
Peprecittion .. 189,019 189 019 189,019 
Miseel. charges 75,784 92,929 50,205 
Balance ....... $1,059,279 $1,026,768 $820,389 


Carbon Steel Operations 
Show Yearly Deficit 


The Carbon Steel Co., Pittsbirgh, is 
operating only part time, due to the 
exceedingly light demand for steel 
products, especially from automobile 
and railroad consumers, according 19 
President Charles McKnight in his 
annual report to stockholders for the 


fiscal year ended Sept 30. The 
physical condition of the ccmpany’s 
equipment has been maintained at 


maximum efficiency, however, and the 
president predicts favorable results 
with che return of normal conditions. 


A slump in earnings is reported by 
the company for the year. 
$149,046 


Total in- 


come was compared = wit 
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$5,193,545 in the preceding year. After 
ceduction of charges. taxes, and pre- 
ferred dividends there was a deficit 
for the 12 months of $276,400 against 
a surplus of $1,446,261 one year ago. 
The company’s inventory has increased 
from $1,134,092 as of Sept 3v, 1919, 
to $1,609,184 on the same date this 
year. The cash account was 34U,- 
065 at the close of the fisca! year 
against $3,030.274 in the preceding 
year. Accounts and bilis payable 
were $1,061,000 ceanpa:ed with $3,62,- 


637 in 1919. The comparziive income 
account follows: 
1920 1919 

BG GED noc cv cessnvee $149,046 $5,193,345 
Depreciation, ete. ......... 295,545 382,084 
See OE Mc ccevccenca’® subsea 3,235,000 
First preferred dividend. .... 40,000 40,000 
Second preferred dividends. . 90,000 30,000 
Common dividends ........ 240,000 690 000 

PEs dudtecscdaswucese $516,499  *$846,261 
Previous surplus .......... 4,034,119 3,187,858 





$3,517,620 $4,034,119 


Total surplus ........+. 

MERRIE | ij nvcccsesuiaen awe 
a ee oe $3,481,302 $4,034,119 
*Surplus. 

Steel Foundries Surplus 


Largely Increased 


A surplus after charges and federal 
taxes of $4,276,589 is shown by the 
American Steel Foundries in its re- 
port for the nine months of the cur- 
rent year ended Sept. 3). Net earn- 
ings during the period were $5,454,743 
against $3,751,696 in 1919. Deprecia- 
tion charges were $468,597. agaiust 
$210,826 one year ago. Federal taxes 
this year were estimated at $£1,638,50) 
against $1,243.113. The comparative 
income account for the nine months 
period follows: ; 








1920 1919 
Se GS. nc owscneetons $6,434,742 $3.751,696 
DUD, so k.c oc cvnc seas 468,597 219,826 
a es $5,966,146 $3,540,870 
Gilar BUD oi cnccevccces 339,150 330,118 
fF eee $6,305,296 $3,870,988 
Sel dasaner.cesivaneds 389,907 165,302 
Federal taxes. reserve, ete... 1,638,500 1,243,113 
eS ce cubwweese cosones $4,276,889 $2,462,573 


Small Gain Is Shown in 
Midvale Stcel Net 


Net orofits of $4,448,079 for the 
third quarter are reported by the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. This 


compares with $4,349,498 for the pre- 
celing quarter and $5,406,359 for the 
corresponding quarter one year ago. 
Net carnings before charges were 
$6,886,625 against $5,351,570 in the 
same period of 1919. Interest charges 
were $764,086 compared with $781,626, 
and depreciation $1,674,460 against 
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$1,061,585 last year. For the nine 
months ended Sept. W the surplus 
totaled $10,514,574 against $7,104,823 
in the same period last year and 
$24,139,411 in 1918, 


Buys Cleveland Plant 


By purchase, the E. W. Bliss Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., manufactirer of 
presses, dies, and special machinery 
for sheet metal products, acquires con- 
trol of the plant of the Cleveland 
Machine & Mig. Co., Cleveland. This 
plant now is under construction at 
Bliss road and the New York Cen- 
tral railroad and the deal includes the 
machinery and equipment which now 
is in the Cleveland company’s plant 
at 4944 Hamilton avenue. The Bliss 
company is one of the largest com- 
panies of its kind in the country. 
it operates two plants in Brooklyn, 
and in the past several months has ac- 


quired the plants of the Consoli- 
dated Press & Machinery Co. at 
Hastings, Mich, and the Buckeye 
Engine Co., Salem, O. It also has 


offices in London, England and Paris, 
France. It started to operate the 
Hamilton avenue plant of the Cleve- 
land Machine & Mig. Co. Nov. 1, 
renting the building, where it will 
continue until next spring, when the 
Bliss road plant will be completed. 





Financial Crop Ends 











N ISSUE of $3,500,000 8 per cent 
A sinking fund gold notes of the 
Hydraulic Steel Co. Cleveland, is 

being oftered by a syndicate of invest- 
ment bankers. The company’s balance sheet 
of Auc. 31 shows net current assets 
of $4,743,921 equivalent to $1335 for 
each $1000 note. Net tangible assets 
were eguivalert to $3908 for each 
$1000 uote. Earnings of the com- 
peny for the first six months of 1920 
were $632,013 or 65 times the inter- 
est requirements on the notes. Inter- 
cst on the notes is payable without 
deduction for federal mcome tax up 
to 2 per cent and the notes are call- 
able in whole or in part on 30 days 
notice at 107% and accrued interest. 


eo: “6 
The M-B Tool Co., Providence, R. LI. 


has increased its capital stock from $30,- 
000 to $80,000. 


. . + 
The Columbia Graphophone Mfg. 
Co., Bridgeport. Conn., has called a 


meeting of its stockholders for Oct. 
27 to act on the recommendation of 
the directors that the authorized com- 
mon stock be increased from 1,500,000 
shares to 3,000,000 shares. The pres- 
ent capitalization is $10,000,000. Prest- 


dent Whitten says that none 
of the new stock will be issued at 
present, 
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Brick Contracts 
Suspended for Automobile Makers— 

Labor Shortage Curtails Operations 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 9—Concerns trad- 
ing with the automobile trade have 
been suspending contracts for fire clay 
and silica brick, but so far as re- 
ported no cancellations have been re- 
quested. Some makers of brick, how- 
ever, are inclined to the belief that 
part of the suspensions at least will 
result im actual cancellations and do 
not appear to be making any attempt 
to prevent such action. 

Makers have curtailed operations 
considerably because of a labor short- 
age, workmen at some plants taking a 
“vacation” to go hunting, or for some 





Refractories 
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CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
M's 6 & BM ecescecscecs $90.00 to $100.00 


BAUXITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 


COME. oe cee ee eee ees + «$40.00 to 45.00 
90. 
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similar reason. The output of one 
large kiln recently was cut down to 
25 per cent of capacity as a result of 
labor shortage. Shipments are con- 
siderably better and since Sept. 1 have 
been running from 10 to 20 per cent 
in excess of production. 

Blast furnace and open-hearth furn- 
ace interests are urging shipments of 
brick and are taking advantage of the 
closing down of the furnaces to re- 
pair them. Some have been unable 
to obtain brick from their regular 
sources of supply in adequate quanti- 
ties and have been compelled to 
buy from other makers. 

The market generally is unchanged, 
except that quotations on chrome 


brick are easier and now are quot- 
able at a range of $90 to $100 per 
net ton, as compared with the pre- 
vious flat price of $100. The easier 
tone of the market for this grade 
of brick is due to lower prices on 
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raw materials and the greater ship- 
ments of incoming brick. 

At the meeting last week of the 
Refractories Manufacturers’ association 
in White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
there was considerable discussion of 
the new card of extras, and the ques- 
tion of uniform cost accounting. 


Steel Shafting Company 
To Erect New Plant 


Tke Columbia Steel & Shatting Co., 
with plants at Carnegie, Pa. ard 
Rankin, Pa., nas purchased a 40-acre 
tract cn the Ohio river 1 mile nortl: 
of Ambridge, Pa., on the Fort Wayne 
division of the Pennsylvania railroad, 
aud expects to build a new plant ac- 
cording to an announcement by Presi- 
dent E. L. Parker. Plans provide 
for a main building, 600 x 630 feet 
or .approximatcly 8% acres, whicn 
wili be of fireproof coustruction, with 
facilities which will more than double 
the present capacity of the company 
at its Carnegie plant. The general 
offices also will be removed to the 
new location for which a three story 
building, 60 x 200 feet, is planned. 

It has not been determined defi 
nitely whether the company’s present 
plants at Carnegie and Rankin will be 
continued as manufacturing units. The 
facilities at the new plant will enable 


the company to supply the full list 
of sizes, ranges and grades of cold- 
finished steci. The property just ac- 


quired also includes 1000 feet of river 
frontuge which will be improved to 
handle coal and raw material. 


Malleable Costs Rise 


Demand for lower prices will be met 
with difficulty by producers of malle- 
able castings. A recently completed 
quarterly report, covering the three 
months ending Sept. 30, shows that 
the labor cost per ton of finished 
malleable castings has increased 11.3 
per cent over the preceding quarter. 
The labor item is said to be about 45 
per cent of the total cost in making 
this class of castings. While labor 
is more efficient at this time than dur- 
ing the quarter just completed, it is 
pointed out that decreased production 
will add a heavier burden to the over- 
head costs and that increased freight 
rates, coupled with the need for using 
fuel and metal purchased at peak 
prices will not allow any marked low- 
ering of prices in malleables. Opera- 
tion figures for September showed 
that the malleable industry was work- 
ing at about 79 per cent of capacity. 
incomplete returns for October indi- 
cate that the output will have dropped 
below 75 per cent. 
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Inquiries Lacking 


In Ammonium Sulphate Market— 
Prompt Delivery Offers Growing 


New York, Nov. &—Not 
occasional inquiry enlivens the market 
ammonia, according 
to sellers. The majority of these 
intercsts look for no revival in 
inand betore the frst of the vear. In 
the meantime, prices continue to hold 


even an 


on sulphate of 


de- 


nomimaily at $30.75 to $40, f.o.b. 
werks. 

On virtually all coal tar products, 
prompt deliveries can now be _ had. 


This not only applies to benzol, toluol 
and solvent naphtha, which of late 
bas been coming out in greater sup- 
ply, but to naphthalene. A factor in 
situation in naphthaiene 


easing the 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 

Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants 
i CEE obedusecoceseedees $0.35 to .40% 
DEED. Gamble ce oacatdencedoée 35 to 40% 
ee WED cccessucoceccecs 30 to .355 

Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
eee ee ere nominal 
Naphthalene, flake ......cccceecces vominal 
Naphthalene, balls ................. nominal 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 











Sulphate of ammonia........... $3.50 to $3.75 
Contract 
Dn <. dc ecechbed evoked $0.35 to 40% 
i deiatdeaerehsescocees .35 to .40% 
Solvent maphtha ..............- .30 to .35% 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
PRES Sathenhedeapheccete sc beses nominal 
Naphthalene, flake ........eceeeees nominal 
Tn UD oscceseeseneceae nom inal 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia....,......... nominal 
has been of late the importation of 


supplies from abroad, principally from 
England. ‘Nhe tinportations, 
have noi all been all that 
pected in the matter of quality, it is 
said, 
While 
buyirg, 


however, 


Was eCX- 


there is a falling off in the 
there is stili a fairly good 
amount of business being done in 
solvent naphtha and  naphthaicne. 
Prices remain unchanged. Pure ben- 
zoi is quoted at 35 to 40% cents, 
f.o.b. works, and 90 per cent benzol, 
33. to 38% cents. Solvent naphtha 
is quoted at 30 to 35 cents, and 
naphthalene, 16 to 20 cents. 

perhaps a greater accu- 
mulation of toluol than any of the 
other products. Buying of this mate- 
rial has been at low ebb for several 
months, while production at the same 
time has continued’ scarcely’ un- 
changed. Despite this situation there 
has been no reduction in offcrings, the 
market holding at 35 to 40% ceits, 
f.o.b. works. 


There is 

















UGH HENRY HANNA SR., 
H aged 72, who for the greater 
part of his life was president 

of the old Atlas Engine Works, In- 
dianapolis, which later became the 
Midwest Engine Co., died Oct. 31 at 
his home in that city, death being due 
to uremic poisoning. Mr. Hanna was 
a member of several commissions ap- 
pointed to adjust foreign exchange. 
In 1896 he made a vigorous fight in 
opposition to the “16 to 1” policy and 


in swpport of a gold standard. As a 
result of his efforts a monetary 
convertion was held in Indianapolis, 


which resulted in a commission being 
formed in 1897 with Mr. Hanna as 
chairman. Later the organization took 
the money question to Washington 
and brought about the adoption of the 
gold standard in 1900. 


In recognition of his services in 
this connection, the chamber of com- 
merce of the state of New York made 
Mr. Hanna an honorary member and 
awarded him a gold medal. Harvard 
conferred an honorary master of arts 
degree on him and Wabash college 
the degree of LL.D. In 1903 China 


and Mexico, silver using countries, 
appealed to President Roosevelt for 
aid in stabilizing the cost of gold 


bills of exchange, which were seriously 
affected at that time by a fluctuating 
market price of silver bullion in Lon- 
don. Under special authority from the 
congress, President Roosevelt named 
a commission to prepare a plan for 
the relicf of these two nations and 
Mr. Hanna was appointed chairman. 


Mr. Hanna retired in 1902 as head 
of the Atlas Engine Works when that 
company was dissolved. The first 10 
years of his business career were spent 
as teller and cashicr for the private 
banking firm of Wilson & Hanna, at 
Lafayette, Ind. He located in In- 
dianapolis in 1880 and became asso- 
ciated with Stoughton A. Fletcher in 
the Atlas Engine Works, acting first 
as treasurer and later as _ pres‘dent. 
He was active in civic and church af- 
fairs and was a member of the elec- 
toral college when William McKinley 


was elected president. He was edu- 
cated at Wabash college and_ the 
University .of Berlin. 

Samue! Dexter Snow, general at- 


tourney for the International Harvester 
Co., Chicago, died (ict. 31 at the Pres- 
byterian hospital, that city. He was 
born at Madison. Wis., Aug. 26, 1862, 
to Chicago in chi'dhood. 


and moved 
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He had practiced iaw in Chicago move 
than 35 years. 


Johu Edwards Franks, southern 
representative of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co., and prominently identifiel 


with the busizess life of Aulanta, Ga., 
for several years, died Oct. 3' at his 
home ir that city. He was 4 years 
of age and had lived in Atlanta for 
the past 15 years. Although in ill 
health for the past three years, Mr. 
Franks had continued active in his 
usual work. 


John R. Allen, aged 51, director of 
the bureau of research of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, and also vice president of 
that society and of the ‘American 
Mechanical Engineering society, died 
Oct. 26, at his home in Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Allen for 24 years was head ot 
the department of mechanical engi- 
neering, University of Michigan, and 
for two years was in Roberts college, 
Turkey. 


Joseph R. Torrey, founder and 
treasurer of the J. R. Torrey Razor 


Co., Worcester, Mass., the largest 
maker of razors in the United States, 
died at home in that city, Oct. 24, 
aged 92 years. He had been active 


up to within three days of his death Mr. 
Torrey had been engaged in business 
in Worcester 62 years, beginning witi 
making strops by hand and branching 
out in the manufacture of razors in 
1880. He was also the owner, with 
his son, Lewis H. Torrey, of J. R. 
Torrey & Co., makers of razor strops. 


Charles Ernest Acker, long promi- 
nent in chemistry and electrochemistry, 
died at his home in Ossining, N. Y., 
Oct. 18, after an extended illness, aged 
52. After being graduated from Wa- 
bash college and Cornell university, 
he commenced electrical engineering 
work and later branched out into 
chemical lines. He developed the first 
electrolytic process for the manufac- 
ture of caustic soda and in recogni- 
tion of this achievement, received the 
gold medal from the Franklin Insti- 
tute of Philadelphia. He built the 
plant of the Acker Process Co., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., originated processes 
for the manufacture of tetrachloride 
of tin and carbon tetrachloride, and 
was the first to manufacture carbon 
tetrachloride in this country. He was 
granted about 50 United States and 
foreign patents for various inventions. 
Mr. Acker was a director of the Amer- 
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ican Electrochemical society and nu- 
merous other organizations. 


Ezra Brewster’ Bailey, formerly 
president and treasurer of the E. 
Horton & Son Co., Windsor Locks, 
Conn., builder of chucks, died at his 
home in that town, Nov. 1, aged 79. 
He retired from active life seven years 
ago. 


Charles Henry Todd, 59, of 249 Re- 
dondo road, Youngstown, O., organizer 
of the Petroleum Iron Works Co. and 
the Standard Tank Car Co., Sharon, 
Pa, died in St. Elizabeth’s hospital, 
Youngstown, Oct. 24, of a compli- 
cation of diseases. Mr. Todd was born 
in Ohio, but when a young man 
moved to Pennsylvania. He organized 
the Petroleum Iron Works Co. at 
Washington, Pa., in 1892. In 1906 the 
plant was moved to Sharon, Pa. In 
1902, Mr. Todd left this company and 
established the Standard Tank Car 
Co., with which he was identified until 
1917. 


Joseph Kinne Sharpe Jr.. aged 63, 
president of the Indiana Mig. Co., In- 
dianapolis, died at his home in that 
city, Cct. 26, from the effects of an 
operation which he underwent about 
a year ago. Mr. Sharpe was educated 
in private schools and Wabash col- 
lege. He entered the leather tanning 
business, established by his father in 
1885 and assisted in the organization 
of the Indiana Mfg. Co. ia 1891, 
which was formed to exploit one of 
his own inventions, an appliance for 
use on threshing machines for saving 
grain. He became president of the 
company in 1907 and held that posi- 
tion until his death. 


Thomas William Clarke, Brookline, 
Mass., for a long time prominent in 


important engineering work, died in 
Tampico, Mexico, Oct. 28, aged 48. 
He went to Tampico last February 


as traveling and consulting engineer 
for the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, and while there was also act- 
ing chief engineer for the Transcon- 
tinental Petroleum Co., of Tampico. 
He was formerly vice president and 
engineer of the New England Founda- 
tion Co, Boston. During the war 
he was a traveling engineer for the 
Emergency Fleet corporation in the 
wooden-ship division. He also was an 
engineer in the Spanish-American war 
with the Pacific fleet. He was a mem- 
ber of the Engineers’ club which is 
located in Boston. 
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Brick Contracts 


Suspended for Automobile Makers— 
Labor Shortage Curtails Operations 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 9.—Concerns trad- 
ing with the automobile trade have 
been suspending contracts for fire clay 
and silica brick, but so far as re- 
ported no cancellations have been re- 
quested. Some makers of brick, how- 
ever, are inclined to the belief that 
part of the suspensions at least will 
result in actual cancellations and do 
not appear te be making any attempt 
to prevent such action. 

Makers have curtailed operations 
considerably because of a labor short- 
age, workmen at some plants taking a 
“vacation” to go hunting, or for some 





Refractories 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
(Per 1000 f.0.b. works) 
Pennsylvania, No. 1......ss00+ $50.00to 60.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2.......++++ 40.00 to 50.00 
Golo, MO Licccccceccccwece 45.00 te 50.00 
Gite, Be $f. ccccccccccccses 30.00 to 35.00 
Tiinete, Be. Locccccccccccces 45.00 to 50.00 
Bimota, Me. B..ccccccccccess 35.00 to 40.00 
Kentucky, NO. L...sscescees 45.00 to 50.00 
Missouri, No. 1.............++ 50.00 to 55.00 
Missouri, high grade.......... 60.00 to 65.00 
Maryland No. 1. ....cceeeeees 50.00 to 60.00 
Maryland No. 2.....sseeeeees 45.00 te 50.00 
SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania =. wc eee ee ee eeeee 55.00 to 60.00 
ee TTT TT TTT 60.00 to 65.00 
Birmingham’... ...- ce eeeeeees 56.00 to 61.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
OS OH & Bc cccccccccccesecccece $110.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
ME TZ © Bc ccccccccces $90.00 to $100.00 
BAUXITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
GS per Cem... 6... cece eee e $40.00 to 45.00 
TE Per COME... ce cccceeecces 90.00 base 











similar reason. The output of one 
large kiln recently was cut down to 
25 per cent of capacity as a result of 
labor shortage. Shipments are con- 
siderably better and since Sept. 1 have 
been running from 10 to 20 per cent 
in excess of production. 

Blast furnace and open-hearth furn- 
ace interests are urging shipments of 
brick and are taking advantage of the 
closing down of the furnaces to re- 
pair them. Some have been unable 
to obtain brick from their regular 
sources of supply in adequate quanti- 
ties and have been compelled to 
buy from other makers. 

The market generally is unchanged, 
except that quotations on chrome 
brick are easier and now are quot- 
able at a range of $90 to $100 per 
net ton, as compared with the pre- 
vious flat price of $100. The easier 
tone of the market for this grade 
of brick is due to lower prices on 
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raw materials and the greater ship- 
ments of incoming brick. 

At the meeting last week of the 
Refractories Manufacturers’ association 
in White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
there was considerable discussion of 
the new card of extras, and the ques- 
tion of uniform cost accounting. 


Steel Shafting Company 
To Erect New Plant 


Tke Columbia Steel & Shatting Co., 
with plants at Carnegie, Pa. ard 
Rankin, Pa., has purchased a 40-acre 
tract cn the Ohio river 1 mile north 
of Ambridge, Pa., on the Fort Wayne 
division of the Pennsylvania railroad, 
aud expects to build a new plant ac- 
cording to an announcement by Presi- 
dent E. L. Parker. Plans provide 
for a main building, 600 x 0630 feet. 
or approximatcly 8'4 acres, which 
wili be of fireproof coustruction, with 
facilities which will more tlran double 
the present capacity of the company 
at its Carnegie plant. The general 
offices also will be removed-to the 
new location for which a three story 
building, 60 x 200 feet, is planned. 

It has not been determined defi- 
nitely whether the company’s present 
plants at Carnegie and Rankin will be 
continued as manufacturing units. The 
facilities at tle new plaut will enable 
the company to supply the full list 
of sizes, ranges and grades of cold- 
finished steci. The property just ac- 
quired also includes 1000 feet of river 
frontage which will be improved to 
handle coal and raw material. 


Malleable Costs Rise 


Demand for lower prices will be met 
with difficulty by producers of malle- 
able castings. A recently completed 
quarterly report, covering the three 
months ending Sept. 30, shows that 
the labor cost per ton of finished 
malleable castings has increased 11.3 
per cent over the preceding quarter. 
The labor item is said to be about 45 
per cent of the total cost in making 
this class of castings. While labor 
is more efficient at this time than dur- 
ing the quarter just completed, it is 
pointed out that decreased production 
will add a heavier burden to the over- 
head costs and that increased freight 
rates; coupled with the need for using 
fuel and metal purchased at peak 
prices will not allow any marked low- 
ering of prices in malleables. Opera- 
tion figures for September showed 
that the malleable industry was work- 
ing at about 79 per cent of capacity. 
Incomplete returns for October indi- 
cate that the output will have dropped 
below 75 per cent. 
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Inquiries Lacking 


In Ammonium Sulphate Market— 
Prompt Delivery Offers Growing 


New York, Nov. &—Not even an 
occasional inquiry enlivens the market 
on sulphate of ammonia, according 
to sellers. The majority of these 
intercsts look for no revival in de- 
mand before the first of the vear. In 
the meantime, prices continue to hold 


nominally at $30.75 to $40, f.o.b. 
works. 
On virtually all coal tar products, 


prompt deliveries can now be had. 
This not only applies to benzol, toluol 
and solvent naphtha, which of late 
has been coming out in greater sup- 
ply, but to naphthalene. A factor in 
easing the situation in naphthalene 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 

Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants 
eh Dat i cocdcuatétewecssé $0.35 to 40% 
DE. -'* dain oo adeiniaaboneceed 5 to .40% 
Solvent naphtha ........c.es05. 30 te .35% 

Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Dit dae on auasesvounantneonin nominal 
Pe, GRD  cikwcc cy wuceucacs pominal 
RE, BER: coaveoscedtatnsece nominal 

Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia........... $3.50 to $3.75 
Contract 

ae, BORER . co0c00d tees vaseced $0.35 to .40% 
TE cat dtin pad dded¥ $0040 008 85 te .40% 
Solvent bet dHecsedes -30 te .35% 

Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
DUD cihida op G00 0dbeeenesssedn ce nominal 
Dn, GNP occccsececcasces nominal 
Naphthalene, balls ..............0:. nom inal 

Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 

Sulphate of ammonia.............. nominal 











has been of late the importation of 
supplies from abroad, principally from 
England ‘The importations, however, 
have noi all been all that was ex- 
peoted in the matter of quality, it is 
said. 

While there is a falling off in the 
buyirg, there is stjli a fairly good 
amount of business being done in 
solvent naphtha and naphthalene. 
Prices remain unchanged. Pure ben- 
zoi is quoted at 35 to 40% cents, 
f.o.b. works, and 90 per cent benzol, 
33 to 38% cents. Solvent naphtha 
is quoted at 30 to 35 cents, and 
naphthalene, 16 to 20 cents. 


There is perhaps a greater accu- 
mulation of toluol than any of the 
other products. Buying of this mate- 
rial has been at low ebb for several 
months, while production at the same 
has continued scarcely un- 
changed. . Despite this situation there 
has been no reduction in offerings, the 
market holding at 35 to 40% cents, 
f.o.b. works. 


























Obituaries 





UGH HENRY HANNA SR., 
aged 72, who for the greater 
part of his life was president 

of the old Atlas Engine Works, In- 
dianapolis, which later became the 
Midwest Engine Co., died Oct. 31 at 
his home in that city, death being due 
to uremic poisoning. Mr. Hanna was 
a member of several commissions ap- 
pointed to adjust foreign exchange. 
In 1896 he made a vigorous fight in 
opposition to the “16 to 1” policy and 
in swpport of :. gold standard. As a 
result of his efforts a monetary 
convertion was held in Indianapolis, 
which resulted in a commission being 
formed in 1897 with Mr. Hanna as 
chairman. Later the organization took 
the money question to Washington 
and brought about the adoption of the 
gold standard in 1900. 


In recognition of his services in 
this connection, the chamber of com- 
merce of the state of New York made 
Mr. Hanna an honorary member and 
awarded him a gold medal. Harvard 
conferred an honorary master of arts 
degree on him and Wabash college 
the degree of LL.D. In 1903 China 
and Mexico, silver using countries, 
appealed to President Roosevelt for 
aid in stabilizing the cost of gold 
bills of exchange, which were seriously 
affected at that time by a fluctuating 
market price of silver bullion in Lon- 
don. Under special authority from the 
congress, President Roosevelt named 
a commission to prepare a plan for 
the relicf of these two nations and 
Mr. Hanna was appointed chairman. 


Mr. Hanna retired in 1902 as head 
of the Atlas Engine Works when that 
company was dissolved. The first 10 
years of his business career were spent 
as teller and cashier for the private 
banking firm of Wilson & Hanna, at 
Lafayette, Ind. He located in In- 
dianapolis in 1880 and became asso- 
ciated with Stoughton A. Fletcher in 
the Atlas Engine Works, acting first 
as treasurer and later as president. 
He was active in civic and church af- 
fairs and was a member of the elec- 
toral college when William McKinley 
was elected president. He was edu- 
cated at Wabash college and_ the 
University of Berlin. 


Samuel Dexter Snow, general at- 
terney for the International Harvester 
Co., Chicago, died (ict. 31 at the Pres- 
brterian hospital, that city. He was 
born at Madison, Wis., Aug. 26, 1862, 
and moved to Chicago in chi'dhood. 


He had practiced iaw in Chicago more 
than 35 years. 


John Edwards Franks, southern 
representative of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co., and prominently identified 
with the busizess life of Avlanta, Ga., 
for several years, died Oct. 3! at his 
home im that city. He was ‘4 years 
of age and had lived in Atlanta for 
the past 15 years. Although in ill 
health for the past three years, Mr. 
Franks had continued active in his 
usual work. 


John R. Allen, aged 51, director of 
the bureau of research of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, and also vice president of 
that society and of the American 
Mechanical Engineering society, died 
Oct. 26, at his home in Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Allen for 24 years was head ot 
the department of mechanical engi- 
neering, University of Michigan, and 
for two years was in Roberts college, 


Turkey. 


Joseph R. Torrey, founder and 
treasurer of the J. R. Torrey Razor 
Co., Worcester, Mass. the largest 
maker of razors in the United States, 
died at home in that city, Oct. 24, 
aged 92 years. He had been active 
up to within three days of his death Mr. 
Torrey had been engaged in business 
in Worcester 62 years, beginning with 
making strops by hand and branching 
out in the manufacture of razors in 
1880. He was also the owner, with 
his son, Lewis H. Torrey, of J. R. 
Torrey & Co., makers of razor strops. 


Charles Ernest Acker, long promi- 
nent in chemistry and electrochemistry, 
died at his home in Ossining, N. Y., 
Oct. 18, after an extended illness, aged 
52. After being graduated from Wa- 
bash college and Cornell university, 
he commenced electrical engineering 
work and later branched out into 
chemical lines. He developed the first 
electrolytic process for the manufac- 
ture of caustic soda and in recogni- 
tion of this achievement, received the 
gold medal from the Franklin Insti- 
tute of Philadelphia. He built the 
plant of the Acker Process Co., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., originated processes 
for the manufacture of tetrachloride 
of tin and carbon tetrachloride, and 
was the first to manufacture carbon 
tetrachloride in this country. He was 
granted about 50 United States and 
foreign patents for various inventions. 
Mr. Acker was a director of the Amer- 
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ican Electrochemical society and nu- 
merous other organizations. 


Ezra Brewster’ Bailey, formerly 
president and treasurer of the E. 
Horton & Son Co., Windsor Locks, 
Conn., builder of chucks, died at his 
home in that town, Nov. 1, aged 79. 
He retired from active life seven years 
ago. 


Charles Henry Todd, 59, of 249 Re- 
dondo road, Youngstown, O., organizer 
of the Petroleum Iron Works Co., and 
the Standard Tank Car Co., Sharon, 
Pa, died in St. Elizabeth’s hospital, 
Youngstown, Oct. 24, of a compli- 
cation of diseases. Mr. Todd was born 
in Ohio, but when a young man 
moved to Pennsylvania. He organized 
the Petroleum Iron Works Co. at 
Washington, Pa., in 1892. In 1906 the 
plant was moved to Sharon, Pa. In 
1902, Mr. Todd left this company and 
established the Standard Tank Car 
Co., with which he was identified until 
1917. 


Joseph Kinne Sharpe Jr.. aged 65, 
president of the Indiana Mig. Co., In- 
dianapolis, died at his home in that 
city, Oct. 26, from the effects of an 
operation which he underwent about 
a year ago. Mr. Sharpe was educated 
in private schools and Wabash col- 
lege. He entered the leather tanning 
business, established by his father in 
1885 and assisted in the organization 
of the Indiana Mfg. Co., ia 1891, 
which was formed to exploit one of 
his own inventions, an appliance for 
use on threshing machines for saving 
grain. He became president of the 
company in 1907 and held that posi- 
tion until his death. 


Thomas William Clarke, Brookline, 
Mass., for a long time prominent in 
important engineering work, died in 
Tampico, Mexico, Oct. 28, aged 48. 
He went to Tampico last February 
as traveling and consulting engineer 
for the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, and while there was also act- 
ing chief engineer for the Transcon- 
tinental Petroleum Co., of Tampico. 
He was formerly vice president and 
engineer of the New England Founda- 
tion Co, Boston. During the war 
he was a traveling engineer for the 
Emergency Fleet corporation in the 
wooden-ship division. He also was an 
engineer in the Spanish-American war 
with the Pacific fleet. He was a mem- 
ber of the Engincers’ club which is 
located in Boston. 








HE Powers Regulator Co., Chi- 
cago, now is occupying its new 
fireproof plant which has been 
under construction for over a year. 
(rgunized in 1890, the company com- 
menced to operate in a small room 
12 x 16 feet and since that time has 


progressed steadily. The first de- 
vices for regulating heat in residences 
to be made in Chicago were produced 
in this small shop, under direction of 
W. P. Powers, founder and president 
of the company. His factory force at 
that time consisted of one man, who 
is still actively engaged in the pro- 
duction work of the company. Soon 
outgrowing this space, about 800 
square feet was rented in a machine 
shop and the company commenced to 
do its own machine work. In 1895 
it again expanded, taking 4000 square 
feet in the same building and soon an 


office in the downtown district was 
established. From here operations 
. began in school building. In 1895 the 


company brought out its first thermo- 
stat controlling with air pressure. 
About 15 years ago the building in 
which the company made its humble 
beginning was purchased. During the 
last seven or eight years it has de- 
veloped its line of heat regulating 
specialties requiring more and more 
room for satisfactory production until 
a new plant became absolutely neces- 
sary. It contains 40,000 square feet 
of floor space for manufacturing and 
office purposes. It is a_ Il1-story 
rectangular building of fireproof con- 
struction. Adjoining the factory 
building is a 2-story brick office build- 
ing containing employes’ locker room, 
shower baths, etc. 

For many years the business of this 
company was confined almost entirely 
to regulation of living room tempera- 
tures but when it became evident that 
there were a great many industrial 
processes involving the use of heat 
utilizing automatic control, and to 
meet this need the line of specialties 
above referred to was developed. 

* + * 


ECENTLY incorporated at $25,- 

000, the Ohio Pipe Bending & 
Machine Co., 1061-63 West Eleventh 
strect, Cleveland, does commercial 
pipe bending in all sizes up to and 
including 12-inch pipe. It also does 
refrigerating coil work and manufac- 


Here and ‘Fleece in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 
Lines of Productive Enterprise 


tures bath supply pipes and does elec- 
tric and acetylene welding, A larger 
plant wii! be built or acquired some 
time in the near future. Officers are: 
President, F. A. Bowden; vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Peter J. 
Schomers; treasurer, Robert Ludwig; 
and secretary, M. H. Williams. 
a a 


HE Detroit Twist Drill Co. has 

established a manufacturing plant 
in Walkerville, Ont., known as the 
Canadian-Detroit Twist Drill Co., to 
take care of its growth of business 
in Canadian territory. R. A. B. Good- 
man has been made manager of the 


company. 
* ” * 


HE Refrigerator Truck Co., Bos- 
ton, has rented the old trolley 
wheel shop in Northampton, Mass., 


it as a branch for 
the building of auto truck bodies. 
The company has an option to pur- 
chase the property. Work will begin 
at once to convert the building into 
a machine shop. 
. + * 

LANS are being made for the es- 

tablishment of a machine works 
at Louisville, Ky., soon. Edgar Es- 
zell, W. F. Stimson, J. S. Johnston. 
Caldwell Norton, Joseph Burge and 
associates are developing the project. 
A plant site has been obtained, and 


and will operate 


the main building will cost about 
$75,000. An automatic device for 
measuring and computing gasoline 
and other liquids will be manufac- 
tured. 

* * * 


HE Colonial Foundry Co., Louis- 

ville, O., has increased its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $235,000. The 
increase has been taken up by present 
stockholders, according to C. A. Jack- 
son, secretary and treasurer of the 
company. A 60x165 brick and steel 
additional factory unit is under way. 
A 10-ton traveling crane and a 72-inch 
cupola will be part of the new equip- 
ment. With these additions the com- 
pany expects to increase its output 
150 per cent. 

i ee 

HE Lehman Mfg. Co., Cannelton, 

Ind., has been incorporated with 
a .capital stock of $100,000, and as- 
sumes all assets and liabilities of the 
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old company of which it is a reor- 
ganization. The new company re- 
cently reconstructed the plant and 
installed a large amount of new equip- 
ment. Officers are: President, Albert 
A. Lehman; vice president and gen- 
eral manager, William C. Lehman: 
secretary, Edgar A. Clemens, and di- 
rectors, Edward F. Clemens and 
Preston Minor. The company manu- 
factures automobile bodies. 
i es 
HE capital stock of the Canton 
Safety Device Co., Canton, O., has 
been increased from $50,000 to $500,- 
000. The company was organized two 
months ago to manufacture and put 
on the market the safety wheel guard 
for railroad trains invented by Adam 
W. Cantlon, Canton railroad man. 
Owing to unsettled conditions the 
company will not erect a factory at 
present but the guards are being man- 
ufactured by the Cantton Sheet Steel 
Co. and other Canton plants. The 
output the coming year i$ expected to 
reach 2,000,000 guards. 
e rr eS 
ONTRACT for the erection of the 
new plant of the Warren Metal 


Bedstead Co., Warren, ©., has been 
let to the Boldt Construction Co., 
Cleveland, according to announce- 


ment made at the Warren board of 
trade headquarters recently. The 
building will be of steel construction, 
90 x 440 feet in size, and will be 
completed ready for the installation of 
machinery, Jan. 1. The plant, War- 
ren’s newest industry which comes 
here from New York, will be located 
near the Phoenix Tube Co. mill in 
the north end factory district. 
eZ - 

F BRICK and steel construction, the 

new l-story plant of the Waynes- 
Loro Nipple Works, Waynesboro, Pa., 
will be 40 x 100 feet and will be utilized 
for the manufacture of black and gal- 
vanized steel nipples in sizes from % to 
4 inches in diameter. At present. the 
company is installing four nipple ma- 
chines, manufactured by the Landis Ma- 
chine Co, Waynesboro, and operations 
are expected to commence early in No- 
vember. C. D. Englar and C. P. Albert, 
who for the past 10 years have been in 
the heating and plumbing business, which 
will continue, will operate the Waynes- 
boro Nipple Works. 
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Cleveland, is constructing an ex- 

tensive seacoal mill in Charleroi, 
Pa: This plant is located adjacent to 
the coal tipple of the Youghiogheny & 
Ohio Co, and coal will be de- 
livered directly to the bin supplying 
the seacoal mills. This delivery from 
the mine cars eliminates delay inci- 
dent to awaiting empty coal cars and 
also saves expense in handling. The 
mine has river and rail connections 
and is operated six days a week. The 
plant of the Federal company will 
have a capacity of 150 tons per day, 
and it is anticipated that empty box 
cars for shipment of this material may 
be obtained without difficulty. The 
machinery which has been installed is 
especially designed for this work and, 
it is stated, gives material which is 
uniform and granular in shape, and 
with a minimum of waste. The plant 
will be in operation by Jan. 1. 


TT ae Federal Foundry Supply Co., 


* * * 


ITHIN the next few days the 
Buffalo Machine Key Co., 134 
Clyde street, Buffalo, will occupy its 
new factory, which is 1-story high, 
36 x 70 feet of brick and steel con- 
struction. It will be prepared to 
make machine or Woodruff keys in 
any size or shape, or special shapes 
according to blue prints. Necessary 
equipment has been purchased but 
the company will enter the market 
from time to time for concave and 
spiral milling cutters, grinding wheels, 
power hack saw blades as well as 
small machine shop tools. C. B. Clark- 
son is the proprietor. 
ie ee 


HE Novelty Steam Boiler Works 

Co., 917-920 South Howard street, 
Baltimore, incorporated in 1905, has 
been reorganized with former Presi- 
dent Oscar S. Jennings, continuing 
in that capacity. Claude C. Lanman, 
who for 11 years has been employed 
in various capacities by the Leader 
Tron Works, Decatur, Ill, has been 
made vice president and general man- 
ager. Charles F. Clark, who was 
affiliated with the Leader Iron Works 
for about 13 years, is superintendent 
of the Novelty plant. Bertram F. 
Templeton, sales manager of the re- 
Organized company, formerly was 
salesman and engineer on the force 


of the Leader Iron Works. Harry D. 
Meacham, treasurer in charge of pur- 
chases, was with the Leader company 
for seven years, serving as purchasing 
agent just before becoming affiliated 
with the Novelty company. Ray- 
mond J. Kitchen, who is secretary in 
charge of accounting, cost finding, 
etc., discharged similar duties for the 
Leader company for about nine years. 


-E, B. Grantlin will continue as chief 


engineer of the Novelty company. 


eS ee 
S SALES agent for a line of mine 
and mill equipment, planers, 


power and drill presses, lumber, wood 
and metal patterns, etc., the Whole- 
sale Equipment & Supply Co., has 
established headquarters at 1002 Farm- 
ers’ Bank building, Pittsburgh. D. R. 
Sterrett is president and he has asso- 
ciated with him, S. F. McLeod, who 
for many years was purchasing agent 
for the Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
railroad. Mr. Sterrett formerly was 
purchasing agents of James H, Mat- 
thews & Co., Pittsburgh. Branch offi- 
ces in Birmingham, Ala., and _ in 
Chicago are contemplated. 
* * * 


HE Hendee Mfg. Co., Springfield, 

Mass., at its annual meeting re- 
cently elected the following officers 
and directors for the ensuing year: 
President, Henry H. Skinner; vice 
president, William E. Gilbert; treas- 
urer and vice president, Frank J. 
Weschler; vice president in charge of 
opérations, Lieut. Col. Lindley D. 
Hubbell; assistant treasurer, John D. 
Stevens; directors, Henry H. Skinner, 
William E. Gilbert, Edwin A. Carter, 
Lindley D. Hubbell, Frank J. Wesch- 
ler, Howard R. Bemis, William F. 
Bartholomew, Boston, and Charles E. 
Childs. 


* * * 


HE E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 

builder of motor driven presses, 
which recently took over the Buckeye 
Engine Co., Salem, O., is arranging to 
operate this plant along she line of 
the policy pursued at its other plants. 
Readjustment of working conditions 
at the plant will mean the temporary 
laying off of men in the various de- 
partments until the work is rearranged. 
This plant of the Bliss company will! 
be devoted to the manufacture of 
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motor driven presses and repair work 
in connection with the Cleveland 
works, while the Ruckeye Engine 
works will continue in the manufacture 
of Buckeye engines and repairs. 

i oo 


BASED on a thorough investigation 
in America of the results of opera- 
tions of the Kling-Weidlein dry gas 
cleaner, Percy Clarke and Isaac Wil- 
liams, of the Cargo Fleet Iron Co., 
Ltd., Middlesborovgh, England, have 
ordered from Arthur G. McKee & Co., 
Cleveland, seven additional cleaner 
units to be added to their original 
3-unit Kling-Weidlein gas cleaning 
plant. These engines also have been 
awarded commissions by the Cargo 
Fleet company covering the furnishing 
of a McKee revolving distributor and 
one 120 cubic foot scale car, for their 
Middlesborough plant. 
> * 7 


MODERN plant containing about 

18,000 square feet of actual man- 
ufacturing space, together with ample 
office facilities, has been purchased by 
the Metallic Industries, Inc., 2209 Pine 
street, St. Louis. This building is lo- 
cated on Forest Park boulevard and 
in it the company intends to manufac- 
ture a full line of indestructible steel 
toys. It will utilize all modern equip- 
ment available to manufacture its prod- 
uct and its plans include rust-proofing 
and nickel-plating equipment, . baking 
ovens, spot welding equipment and a 
carrier system for economical convey- 
ance of its products. WN. R. Fill is 
general manager. 


* * * 


N THEIR annual meeting, recently 

held, stockholders of the Mack Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Houston, Tex., voted to in- 
crease the capital stock from $500,000 
to $2,000,000. The increase is to be used 
to erect additions and install more equip- 
ment in the company’s modern reinforced 
concrete plant, which comprises a large 
gray iron and steel foundry, as well as 
a forge and machine shop, for the manu- 
facture of oil field supplies. A branch 
plant is to be erected either in northern 
Texas, probably Dallas, or in Oklahoma, 
for the manufacture of cable tool equip- 
ment. J. O. Mack is president and gen- 
eral manager; H. L. Sadler is secretary; 
and Charles R. Edwards is plant super- 
intendent. 
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Tool Market Continues Quiet 


Dealers Receive More Inquiries, Although Orders Do Not Increase—Prices Remain 
Firm—Builders in Several Districts Reduce Operating Schedules—Erie Rail- 
road Issues New Inquiry—Crane Sales Limited to One Each 


NLY occasional signs of activity stand out in 
the general quietness of the machine :ool mar 
ket. November opens with a decided lull in 


' New England, where late October witnessed a par- 


tial revival. The General Electric Co. has purchased 
a horing mill for Lynn, Mass., and from Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., office placed a few scattered orders for 
single machines. Tool manufacturers in New Eng- 
land as well as Detroit and elsewhere are beginning 
to feel the effects of the slump and those who are 
not operating and accumulating stock, are curtailing 
operations heavily. In some cases, this means prac- 
tically a complete shutdown. This means that quick 
deliveries now are available to those buyers who can 
be induced to close. 

In the East the feature of the market is the reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent on a line of lathes noted last 
week. This is causing considerable comment. Numer- 
ous users still await lower prices, although none of 
the builders seem inclined to follow this lathe manu- 
facturers’ lead. Extreme dullness prevails in Pitts- 
burgh and no sales or inquires of size are noted. 
This condition is duplicated in Chicago where many 
shops are inactive on present equipment and are not 
making any additions or replacements. Cleveland re- 
ports a slightly improved condition since the election, 
although many believe that factor has had little to do 


with it. While orders are scarce, inquiries are becom- 
ing more numerous and in at least two cases, could 
almost be called “lists.” Business halts likewise in 
Canada in the hope that prices will decline, although 
little encouragement is given that this will be the case. 
T. McAvity & Sons, Ltd., St. John, N. B., wants sev- 
eral turret screw machines and Goldie & McCulloch 
Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont., is in the market for a 60 or 
72-inch vertical boring mill. : 

Railroad business still is in the background. How- 
ever, a few inquiries are noted in New York from the 
Southern Pacific and other southwestern lines. The 
Erie issued an additional list of seven or eight tools 
for Hornell, N. Y., and the Pennsylvania is being 
watched with interest since it recently borrowed 
$14,000,000 for improvement purposes. 

With crane inquiries fewer than in several weeks, 
sales of one each look large. The Southern Pacific 
bought a 30-ton gantry; the Pennsylvania Foundry & 
Mfg. Co., one electric; while the American Car & 
Foundry Co. awarded a 5-ton. The International Har- 
vester Co. inquires for a 20-ton locomotive crane for 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 
Inc., is preparing specifications for at least four over- 
head cranes for a Tennessee plant. Cleveland sellers 
of electric cranes report an improved inquiry with 
few orders materializing. 


Lathe Price Reduction Arouses Interest in East 


cent by a representative builder of lathes, as reported 
in the Cleveland market review last week, is outstand- 
ing among developments in the eastern machine tool market. 
This is the first sizable reduction to be noted within the 
past three ‘or four weeks and perhaps the most important 
since the present lull in business began. It attracted 
particular attention, coming as it did before the annual 
convention of machine tool builders here this week. 
Dullness continues most pronounced. The General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., placed a few scattered 
orders for single machines, but aside from this, there is 
little buying with few indications of an early revival. 
Activity among the railroads is being confined to a few 
scattered inquiries from the Southern Pacific and one or 
two other lines operating in the Southwest. The Baltimore 
& Ohio and Erie railroads, which have had lists pending 
for some time, show no signs of closing. This latter 
railroad, however, has just issued a list of seven or eight 
tools for Hornell, N. Y. Some interest is being centered 
upon the Pennsylvania railroad, which has just recently 
borrowed $14,000,000 for the sole purpose of extending 
shop facilities and of making other improvements. 
Few if any builders of standard machine tools have been 
able to avoid curtailing their production. In some in- 
stances operations have been reduced considerably and 


N= YORK, Nov. 8-—-The price reduction of 20 per 


one or two instances of a complete shutdown have been 
noted. Deliveries, as may be inferred, can be had 
promptly. 

Representatives of machine tool builders are meeting 
with considerable competition by used machinery dealers. 
However, it appears that there is no radical slashing of 
prices by these latter interests. 

Activity in the eastern crane market remains at low 
ebb. New inquiries are few and orders are coming out 
in even smaller volume. The trade, generally, is expect- 
ing little real activity before the turn of the year. 

Included in recent orders is a 30-ton gantry crane with 
50-foot span for the Southern Pacific railroad, the business 
going to the Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, 
Ill. A 3-ton electric crane, with 29-foot span, has been 
purchased by the Pennsylvania Foundry & Mfg. Co., 
Reading, Pa., from the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist 
Co., Montour Falls, N. Y. A 5-ton crane is understood 
to have been purchased by the American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York, from the Champion Engineering Co., 
Kenton, O. It is unofficially stated that the two 2%-yard 
grab bucket cranes reported last week as having been 
placed with an Ohio crane builder by Thomas E. Murray, 
Inc., Duane street, New York, has been placed with the 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O. 

A 20-ton locomotive crane, with 60-foot boom, will be 
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Dependable and Uniform 


This is the high-speed steel that will work at 
a red heat for a long time without the edge 
failing. 

Will withstand the most exacting demands of 
the modern high-duty machine tools. 


Particularly adapted for fine delicate tools, 
taps, dies, twist drills, reamers, etc. 


Pre-eminently economical, owing to the long 
periods tools made of it, will run without 
being resharpened. 


Mohawk Extra will reduce your costs. 


It is one of the latest developments of electro- 
metallurgy. 


LUDLUM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices and Works: 
WATERVLIET, N. Y. 

“Masters of the Industry” 
Ludlum’s Text Book is yours for the Asking. 


Branch Offices: 


Cambridge, Mass. 
San Francisco 
Philadelphia Detroit 
New York 


LUDLU 





Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 
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purchased by the International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
for operation in the building of its proposed plant at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and later in connection with the plant. 

Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., 61 Broadway, New 
York, is preparing specifications for four or five overhead 
cranes for installation in a new plant in Tennessee. W. D. 
Langford, of the Robinson Co.; has resigned as purchas- 
ing agent, this position being taken by J. J. Miley. 


No Break in New England Dullness 


OSTON, Nov. 6.—Following the slight increase in 
activity in the machine tool market at the end 
of October, has come another decided lull, and the past 
week has been almost without sale of any size. Our 
dealer handling small tools reports an improvement in 
individual sales but other than this the opinion seems 
universal that seldom has there been as uneventful a 
week, in New England. The General Electric Co. still 
holds off on its fairly attractive list and dealers now are 
of the opinion that it may be the first of the year before 
orders covering the complete list are placed. In spite of 
this the company for its Lynn, Mass., plant continues 
to be the most conspicuous buyer in the present market 
and the only sale running into four figures reported dur- 
ing the past week was the General Electric Co. order for a 
horizontal boring machine for Lynn. 

Tool manufacturers finally are sharing in the depressed 
trade feeling and in most cases where the ends of order 
books have been reached, plants are either closing down 
or greatly curtailing operations. One or two exceptions 
to this exist where plant owners remember the way they 
were caught in 1918 without sufficient stock ahead and now 
are continuing to manufacture against a better situation 
in the future. Contrary to the general condition, the 
Geometric Tool Co., New Haven, Conn., is reported to 
be rushed with business. The Flather Tool Co., at 
Nashua, N. H., after continuing to operate some time 
beyond completion of existing orders, finally has prac- 
tically closed down. Operation of Hartford, Conn., ma- 
chine tool manufacturers have fallen off decidedly during 
the week. Some plants have closed down and others 
are letting off men in increasing numbers. 


Dull Market Continues in Pittsburgh 


ITTSBURGH, Nov. 9.—Extreme dullness prevails in 

the market for machine tools. No important in- 
quiries or sales have been made during the past week 
and some users who have accepted bids on lists they put 
out are deferring purchases and it is uncertain when 
they will close. The railroads are not showing any 
interest in the market and while some makers hope they 
will do so shortly after Jan. 1, 1921, others express 
doubt that they will be active factors in the market 
before next spring. So far prices of machine tools re- 


main unchanged. 
Inquiring and Buying Rate at Low Point 


HICAGO, Nov. 9.—Apparently the irreducible mini- 
mum in inquiry and buying of machine tools has 
been reached. Dealers universally find buyers remain- 
ing out of the market. Practically nothing is asked 
for and efforts to sell meet rebuff. With production 
of most shops much reduced, no need is felt for ad- 
ditional equipment or for making replacements and aS 
a result the market is without activity. Manufacturers 
are delivering on past orders and are nearing the end 
ef their books with nothing coming in as new business. 
No changes in prices have beeen made recently as 
costs still are high and reductions are not yet con- 
sidered possible. Railroads are as backward in buying 
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equipment for shops as they are in other lines and in- 
quiries long current are still pending. In the compara- 
tively few instances where inquiry is made it seems 
tentative and seldom results in business. With the elec- 
tion past and one element of uncertainty removed it 
is believed a change for the better must manifest itself 
within a short time and this turn is awaited. 


Machinery Orders Scarce in Cleveland 


LEVELAND, Nov. 9—Notwithstanding expe-tations 

to the contrary on the part of some machinery sell- 
ers in this district, there was no great influx of business 
as an aftermath to the election. Several dealers note a 
slightly improved rate of inquiry but complaints still 
are heard that they do not turn into orders. It is report- 
ed, however, that the Standard Parts Co., Cleveland, re- 
ceived releases on orders aggregating a value in excess 
of $3,000,000, and some local manufacturers of steel stamps 
including the Superior Steel Stamp Co., which recently 
purchased an electric furnace, report an increase in orders 
for their product. Many users still await price reductions, 
although no machine tool manufacturer is reported as 
following the lead of the Ohio lathe manufacturer, whose 
reduction of 20 per cent was announced in this column last 
week. Homer Strong, Rochester, N. Y., machinery dealer, 
purchased a 6-foot squarring shear from a Cleveland 
dealer. 

Optimism continues in view of the belief by many 
that indications are present that a large under-surface 
demand exists and that this will be released immediately 
upon the clarification of the price situation. A large num- 
ber of inquiries are current jor the purpose of price 
getting only and the statement is made that action 
probably will not take place on these until January, when 
dealers’ representatives will be called in and asked if the 
propositions made in October and November still stand 
as regards pfice. Others are not so sanguine and place 
the date of a revival of real business at a point subse- 
quent to May 1. Those who hold this view believe that 
too many are loaded up with products made with high 
costing labor and raw material, and these will hesitate 
some time before agreeing to take their loss. 

Two unidentified inquiries are current in Cleveland, one 
from a local manufacturer and one from out of town, 
and these are the largest that have been issued in this 
territory in some time. Others who are asking for equip- 
ment include the Wall Pump & Compressor Co., Quincy, 
Ill., which wants a heavy duty plain No. 4 milling machine 
and two production lathes 18-inch x 8-foot. The Iron- 
ton Stove & Mfg. Co., Ironton, O., wants a plain turret 
back-geared lathe, with about a 1)4-inch hole in the spin- 
dle, complete with collet attachment. The Hart Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, wants Garvin milling machines and Christian 
S. Sorenson, 950 Parkwood drive, Cleveland, is in the mar- 
ket for Garvin tapping machines. The Republic Creosoting 
Co., Indianapolis, wants a 10 x 12 x 18-inch vacuum pump 
with 700 per minute displacement to create a 26-i:ch 
vacuum. 

Among the companies in Cleveland who are disposing 
of equipment are the Browning Co., and the McFarland 
Parts Co. 2330 East Dennison avenue. The former 
is disposing of a 20-inch x 96-inch plain Landis grinder 
and the latter is selling a No. 2-A Warner & Swasey 
screw machine and a 24-inch x 24-inch 6 foot-planer. 

Detroit reports continued inactivity, machinery sellers 
and manufacturers alike doing practically nothing. The 
Dodge Bros. plant is practically the only automobile plant 
running, the Ford Motor Co. operating three days weekly, 
the Packard giving employment to 1400 or 1500 whereas ordi- 
narily its force numbered 4500. The Nelson-Blanck Mfg. Co.. 
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Ch arcoal and Diam onds 


We believe that the chemical analysis of 
pure charcoal and of a diamond is practically 
thesame. The difference lying entirely in the 
formation of the minute atoms of carbon. 


In the same way the analysis of PROMET 


is very similar to that of many other good 
bearing metals, but, by an exclusive process 
the molecules of PROMET are redistributed 
into a close, dense structure which doubles 
the resistance to compression and wear and 
greatly reduces the co-efficient of friction. 


The above statements are based not only 
on independent laboratory tests but on the 


performances of PROMET in the largest 


industrial and manufacturing plants of the 


~ United States and Canada. 


The PROMET structure tells the story. 


May we send you a sample? 
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Please send me without charge, the miniature pig ot PROMET, 
Guarantee coupons and information regarding the use of PROMET in 


rican Crucible Products Company 
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Detroit, manufacturer of drill heads, etc., now is employ- 
ing a few workmen as compared with 125. Other manu- 
facturers likewise are im a similar condition. 

Crane sellers in Cleveland state that a few small in- 
quiries are coming out from steel companies and other 
manufacturers, particularly for the electric type. The Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co., Cleveland, however, withdrew its crane 
inquiry and it is not stated whether or not it will be 
reissued later. The Colonial Steel Co., Louisville, O., 
is understood to be in the market for a 10-ton electric 
traveling crane and‘a 72-inch cupola. 

New incorporations which are looked to to furnish 
some interesting machinery orders soon include the Na- 
tional Automotive Mfg. Co., Cleveland, $50,000; the H. & 
H. Leak Proof Fitting Co., Youngstown, O., $10,000; the 
Sun Pattern Co., Toledo, O., $10,000; the Perfection Auto- 
matic Products & Tool Co., Cleveland, $100,000; the Stoney 
Foundry, Engineering & Equipment Co., Cleveland, $10,- 
000, and the Heater Products Co. Cleveland, $50,000. 
Other companies, which recently have increased their cap- 
ital stock and which may buy equipment fater, include: 
Canton Safety Device Co., Canton, O., from $50,000 to 
$500,000; Auer Register Co., Cleveland, from $50,000 to 
$60,000; the Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co., Spring- 
field, O., from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000. 

Work is progressing rapidly on a new plant, 120 x 180 
feet, for the Universal Crane Co., Elyria, O. A forge 
shop, 40 x 40 feet, may be added later. The Hullhorst- 
Micro-Tool Co., Toledo, O., is equipping a plant to manu- 
facture milling cutters. The American Tractor & Imple- 
ment Co., Washington Court House, O., has purchased 
property for expansion and is expected to issue a list of 
machinery shortly. The Tower Motor Truck Co., Green- 
ville, Mich., will not increase its machine tool equipment 
until some time after Jan. 1, 1921. 


Demand Halts as Users Await Reductions 


ORONTO, Ont., Nov. 8—The demand for most 
classes of machinery and machine tools continues 
steady, but dealers say no extensive buying movement 
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has as yet been started and large lists still are absent from 
the Canadian market. While dealers have been looking 
for considerable activity to open up in November it has 
not yet appeared, chiefly on account of the price situation. 
A large number of industrial companies are badly in need 
of equipment for replacement purposes, but these still are 
making use of their old equipment in preference to enter- 
ing the market when there is so much talk of price reduc- 
tions, although no cut has recently been made. Many 
users of equipment are anxiously awaiting the outcome 
of the fall meeting of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
association on Nov. 11 and 12 before placing orders. 


Several users also are urgently in need of new equip- 
ment for installation in new plants and additions. As 
soon as the price question has been definitely settled, 
dealers are of the opinion that there will be a greater 
demand for equipment. The demand for small tools also 
has become more quiet this week. Where heavy users 
of small tools have purchased their requirements in gross 
lots, they now are -buying by the dozen. This condition 
likewise exists on account of prices and reports indicate 
that there may be a downward revision in this line. 
Dealers say that they are having little or no difficulty 
in securing deliveries of equipment now and several are 
in a position to meet requirements out of stock. 

The Goldie & McCulloch Co., Ltd. Galt, Ont., is in 
the market for a 60 or 72-inch single head _ vertical 
boring and turning mill. J. G. Cameron, county engineer, 
Cornwall, Ont., wants one 10 x 20 crusher, complete with 
30-ton bins; power for driving crusher; sprinkler; six 
spreader wagons; four dump wagons and one scarifier. 
T. McAvity & Sons, Ltd. St. John, N. B., are seeking a 
number of No. 6 turret screw machines. The Canadian 
Edison Phonographs, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont., which re- 
cently took over the plant and equipment of the St. 
Thomas Cabinets, Ltd. that city, has placed orders for 
new equipment in the way of woodworking machinery. 
The Canadian General Electric Co., 212 King street west, 
Toronto, is building a crane runway building at Peter- 
boro, Ont., to cost $40,00u. 





she had assumed in August. 
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Detailed figures follow: 





Machinery Exports Increased in September by $398,650 


NGLAND retained leading position among importers of American-built machinery in September, which 
In September her machinery bill. was $644,860, while second, third, fourth, 
and fifth places were filled by France, Canada, China and Japan, respectively with the following amounts $452,- 
936, $419,964, $309,062 and $290,742. One of the features of the data just issued by the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce on America’s machinery exports for September, is the rise of China as a machinery con- 
In August, China occupied eleventh place in the lineup, while in September, it was fourth. 
This was caused by its importation of $238,985 worth of machine tools in addition to a quantity of lathes. 
aggregate for “other countries” $305,581 includes $149,950 worth of machinery shipped to Hongkong. Com- 
parative totals for September and August are $3,207,143 and $2,908,493 respectively, an increase of $298,650. 
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Sharpening and All other Metal- 
_ Lathes —— Other Machine Tools Grinding Machinery working Machinery —+—— Totals ———_ 
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13,844 9,728 104,571 58.000 55.581 46,555 116.746 176,240 290,742 290.541 
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7,197 3,564 10,515 3,021 11 226 69 4.196 2.983 33.0238 12,637 
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: | Kreodone floors mean Permanence 








‘T HE Bohn Foundry of Detroit first proved to its 
satisfaction the truth of the claim—then ordered 
a big installation of KREODONE. 


—And that, tersely, is the story of hundreds of plants and 
factories, where the sterling character of KREODONE 
floors eventually came to fill a long felt want. 


In the face of ample and conclusive evidence, there can 
be no doubt but that KREODONE improves working 
and production conditions; does away with common 
delays and accidents due to poor floors; reduces repairs 
and maintenance to practically nothing and just ews 
eliminates fire risk. 


The ultimate cost of a decay-proof, permanent KREO- 
DONE floor is less than that of any other known floor 
material. Consider carefully the following specific facts - 
before you buy. 

FLOORS Every KREODONE block is of selected, long-leaf yellow pine. 
Through treatment with PURE creosote oil proofs each block against 
moisture, acid, grease, machine oils and decay. Does not bleed tar. 
Warm in winter, cool in summer, level, sanitary, solid, resilient and 


restful, KREODONE is the better, the ideal plant fleer. 


‘KREODONE, for twenty-three years the one, PURE, creosote 
oil. Watch that spelling—it means Quality arid Service."’ 


REPUBLIC CREOSOTING CO., Indianapolis, Indiana 


® Plants: Indianapolis Mobile Seattle Norfolk 


BRANCH pS 
315 Peoples Gas ae Chicago Berkley Ward, Norfolk 445 Central Bidg., Seattle 
206 Erie County Bank Blidg., Buffalo 222 Society for Savings Bldg., Cleveland Masonic Temple, Mobile 
152 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 834 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 211 Hammond Bidg., Detroit 
638 Old South Bidg., Boston 828 Plymouth Blidg., Minneapolis 735 M & M Bank Bidg., Milwaukee 
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Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 





Among New England Plants 


BOSTON.—The Auto Gear Co. has been organized 
by Charles E Hamilton, 1151 Commonwealth avenue 
and others. 

BOSTON —The General Engineering Corp. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, by 
L. ¢. Molway, Mansfield, Mass., Patrick J. Griffin and 
Ernest C. Bonnevier. 

BOSTON.—Molback Tool & Machine Mfg. Corp. 
has been organized recently. Raymond D. Smith 
55 Congress street, Boston, ig president and treasurer 
of the new company. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Work has been started on 
a plant for the Prest-O-Lite Co. It will cost about 
$150,000. 

FITCHBURG, MASS.—Plans are being completed 
for a 2-story 59 x 153-foot boiler house, machine 
shop and service building for the Fitchburg Gas & 
Electric Co. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Taft Carburetor Co. 
has been incorporated for $500,000 by W. A. & J. 
J. Kinney both of Providence, and R. I. and L. 
E. White, of Kast Weymouth. 

HOLYOKE, MASS.—The Springfield Nokol Oil Burn- 
ing (©o., Inc., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000, by P. F. Carmody, K. J. Yoerg 
and Harry Mason, to manufacture oil burning equip- 
ment. 

LYNN; MASS.— Beacon Folding “Machine Co. has 
been incorporated for $100,000. Thomas C. Rowen. 
72 Banks road, Swampscott, Mass., is treasurer. 

MANSFIELD, MASS.—The 8. W. Card Mfg. Co., 
reamers, ete., has plans for extensions and im- 
provements to its plant, to cost about $20,000. 


QUINCY, MASS.—Work has been started on a 2- 
story machine shop addition, 74 x 76 feet, for the 
Pneumatic Gales Corp., to be built at a cost of 
$20,000. 

SOMERVILLE, MASS.—The American Tube Works 
has let the contract for a plant building to cost 
about $60,000. 

SOUTH BOSTON, MASS.—Contract has been let 


for a 1-story, 50 x 100-foot addition to the 
plant, of the Hersey Mfg. Co. machinery manv- 
facturers. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Plans have been com- 
pleted for a 90 x 200 foot building in West 
Springfield for the Wico Mfg. Co. i 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Plans have been com- 


pleted for a one-story factory in West Springfield 
for the Springfield Automatic Machine Screw Co., 
to cost $100,000. 

TURNER'S FALLS, MASS.—The Montague Co. has 
awarded a contract to the Foundation (Co. for 
a machine shop, to cost about $125,000. 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Valley Bronze 
Co. has been incorporated by T. W. Ellis, John H. 
Mitchell and R. W. Ellis. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Thomas Smith Co., 
punch and bolt manufacturer, has awarded a 
contract for an addition to its plant, to be 1- 
story, 34 x 62 feet. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Lock Fastener Co. re- 


incorporated to make metal and other 
specialties, with a capital stock of $150,000, by 
Charles G. Houghton, Allston, Mass., Allen H. 
Bohlin, Charles A. Lakin and Elis F. Stenman. 

NEWPORT. R. I.—Hydro-Carbon Burner Mfg. Co 
has been incorporated for $100,000. C. Robert 
Lynch is one of the incorporators. 

NORTH SMITHFIELD, R. I.—Branch Tool Co. 
has been incorporated recently by Gustav A. Hoberg 
and others. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—<Auto Metal Co. has been 
incorporated for $50,000. Louis Bolotow, 753A 
Camp street, Providence, is one of the directors. 

PROVIDENCE, Kk. I—Air-Jack Corp. of America 
has been incoporated for $300,000 to manufac- 


cently was 


ture auto jacks. Thomas Galvin, 132 Robinson 
street, Providence, is one of the imcorporators. 

ANSONIA, CONN.—Contract has been let for 
a one-story 330 x 400 foot addition to the plant 
of the American Brass Co. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The Brady Electric Mfg. 
Co. will erect a I-story, 30 x 40-foot machine 
shop. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Central New Eng- 
land Railroad plans additions and improvements 
at its shops at Maybrook, N. Y., at a cost of 
$300,000. 

TERRYVILLE, CONN.—Plans are being figured for 
a 40 x 60-foot addition to the plant of the 
Chapman Machine Co. 


North Atlantic States 





BINGHAMTON, N. Y¥.—The Neuw-Metal Products 
Corp has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $15,000, by H. H. Hathaway, F. E. Spawn and 
A. Howard. 


BROOKLYN, N. ‘Y.—A. 8. Rampell & Sons, mo- 
tors and engines, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000, by A. 8S. and 8S. A. and B. 
Rampell, 103 Hart street. ‘ 


CAYUGA COUNTY, N. Y.—The Poplar Ridge 
Lighting Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $6000, by H. A. Woellmer, C. E. Peckham 
and E. B. Mosher. 


CAZENOVIA, N. Y.—The Diepress Co. 
plans drawn for a plant te cost $100,000. 


NEW YORK.—The United Electric Light & Power 
Co., 1230 East Fifteenth street, has completed plans 
for an electric generating plant. 


NEW YORK.—The Electro-Steel Products Corp. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, 
by J. 8. Slattery, J. ©. Warren and R. E. Weldon, 
1475 Broadway, to manufacture steel specialties. 


NEW YORK.—The Railway Motors, Inc., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $60,000, by 
W. D. A. Rose, L. Prasher and H. 8. Gray, 598 
West 19lst street, to manufacture truck frames, 
ete. 


has had 


NEW YORK.—The Athens Bngineering Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of -$20,000, 
by L. and L. B. Boossin and A. G. Norique, 623 
West Seventeenth street, to manufacture mechanical 
specialties. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Sarachan & Rosenthal, 46-50 
Industrial street, have plans for a i1-story metal- 
working plant, 40 x 100 feet, to cost about 
$22,000. 


SOUTH TROY, N. Y.—The plant of the United 
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American Iron & Steel Co. recently was damaged 
by fire. 

BRADFORD. PA.—The I. X. L. Oil & Gas Co 
been. incorporated with $100,000 capital by 
Bliss, J. L. Yerdon, C. H. Brennan and 
Law. 

CHARLEROI, PA.—The Federal Foundry Supply Co., 
Cleveland, has acquired a site near here, on which 
it plans a foundry to cost $65,000. 

CORRY, PA.—The Hammond Elevator Co. has been 
capitalized at $60,000 by F. W. Parsons, Wallace 
and Worth Hammond, Corry. 


HAZELTOWN HEIGHTS, PA.—The United Filters 
Corp. has started work on an addition to its 
plant. 

NEW BRIGHTON, PA.—The Berry Metal Co. and 
the Knott & Harker Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., have 
been consolidated under the latter name. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The F. J. Stokes Machine Co. 
plans a plant building, l-story, 91 x 140 feet. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Glen Knitting Mills, Second 
and Westmoreland streets, plans a i-story power 
plant, 50 x 100 feet, to cost $52,000. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Bids are being received by Le 
roy D. Rothchild, architect, on a 2-story factory 
building, 38 x 110 feet, for the Keystone Tabletop 
Co. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Bids were closed Nov. 10 by 
Chrk & Dudhick, architects, on a factory and found- 
ry building, 50 x 98 feet, and 50 x 80 feet, @m 
the Morris Truck & Wheel Co. 


PITTSBURGH.—The Fiber Gas Mantel Co., 108 
Diamond street, is being organized by Ernest Goff. 
C. 0. Emerick and 8. E. Tilbrook. 


PITTSBURGH.—-The McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co. 
(Continued on Page 1372) 
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Is This a Department of 
Your Plant? 


It is for hundreds of the most critical and closest buyers of steel castings 
in this country. 

Only the cleaning floor department of this huge foundry is shown here but 
efficiency reigns equally supreme in every division. 

Why not make it a part of your plant—without the expense and worry of 
its management. 


Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Local Representatives and Offices: Cleveland, Ohio, and New York City 
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INQUIRIES AND ORDERS 


GIVEN EVERY ATTENTION. 


$6 99 


THE JAMES S. MILLER CO. 


McCORMICK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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(Continued from Page 1368) 
has acquired the plant and business of the Joseph 
F. Haller Co. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., 
Thirty-fourth and Smallman streets, plans a foundry, 
200 x 820 feet. Frank D. Chase, Inc., Chicago, is 
arcoitect. 


BAYONNE, N. J.—The Texas Co. plans a boiler 


house addition, to cost $14,000. 

CROSSWICKS, N. J.—Charles W. Brick plans an 
an electric light and power plant. 

EDGEWATER, N. J.—The machine shop of the 
Warner Sugar Refining Co. recently was damaged 
by fire. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The plant of the Klaxon Co. 
has been purchased by the Wallace-Tiernan Co., 349 
Broadway, New York. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Magneto Repair Shop, 47 
William street, has been organized to manufacture 
and repair magnetos and ignition equipment, by 
Loujs Barnes and others. 

PASSAIC, N. J.—The Newport Chemical Co. plans 
a warehouse and manufactustng building at a cost of 
$200,000. F 

TRENTON, N. J.—The Crescent Insulated Wire 
Co., Taylor street, is having plans drawn for a 
boiler house, 65 x 100 feet, to cost $15,000. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Plans are being prepared by Ww. 
A. Klemann for a ‘factory building for the Gasser 
Mfc. Co. The building will be 1-story, 100 x 100 
feet, and will be devoted to the manufacture of 
light corveying equipment. 

WEST NEW YORK, N. J.—The New Jersey Gauge 
Co., 712 Monroe street, has been organized by 
George L. Spence and others. 

WEST ORANGE, N. J.—Contract for an addition 
to the turbine building of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
has been awarded to the American Concrete Steel Co., 
Newark. The building will be 1-story and will cost 
$40,000. 

BALTIMORE.—The Bartlett-Hayward Co. has taken 
title to property in the vicinity of its plant. 

BALTIMORE.—The Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
& Power Co, will construct an additional steam power 
electric generating station. . 


BALTIMORE.—The South Baltimore Harbor & 
Improvement Co., Fidelity building, plans a foundry 
16 x 39 feet. 


BALTIMORE.—The American Propeller & Mfg. Co 
has acquired a site, but no announcement has been 
made as to the use to which it will be put. 

BALTIMORE.—Plans have been prepared for 4 
l-story power house to cost $200,000, for the Colum- 
bla Graphophone Co. 

BALTIMORE —The Pricson Marine & Air Craft, 
Ltd., will establish a plant for the manufacture 
of alr craft and power boats. 

BALTIMORE.—A. Welskittel & Son Co., Twelfth 
and Lombard streets, plans an addition to its found- 
ry, 32 x 88 feet, according to a report. 

BALTIMORE.—The Republic Boiler & Radiator Co.. 
Maryland Casualty Tower, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $1,000,000, by E. McClure, E. 
8. Stockbridge and William Lenz. 

BALTIMORE.—The Wizard Check Indorser & Print- 


ing Machine Co., Calvert building, has plans for 
three plant buildings each to be Il-story, 80 x 
180 feet. 


BALTIMORE.—The plant of the Maryland Ship- 
building Corp. at Sollers Point, has been purchased 
by the National Ship Supply & Machinery Co., New 
York 

BALTIMORE.—The Tucker-Parthree Electric Co., 
122 Hollingsworth street, bas been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000, by Francis Tucker, C. 
BE. Parthree and others. 

BALTIMORE.—The Nest-A-Drum Co., 1231 Calvert 
building, has been organized to manufacture meta! 
deums, ete., by William H. Hamilton, Walter H. 
Cook and others. 

RALTIMORE.—The Harding Peeling Machine Co., 
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37 South Liberty street, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000, by Robert E. Post, F. 
W. Claybrook and Homer Hurst. 

BALTIMORE.—The Metal Package (Co., Brooklyn 
has recently purchased the John Doyle companies 
and will expand their manufacturing facilities in 
this city. 

BALTIMORE.—The Poole Engineering & Machine 
Co. .contemplates selling its Woodbury plant used 
during the war for the manufacture of 4-inch guns, 
to a manufacturer whose name at this time is 
being withheld. 


BALTIMORE.—The Duraflex Co., has taken an 
option on property along Curtiss bay, for the eree- 
tion of two steel unit manufacturing buildings. 
Equipment to the value of $35,000 will be in- 
stalled. 


RALTIMORE.—A $1,000,000 concern, which has 
recently been taken in charge by the management 
of the United States Industrial Alcohol Co. and 
the Alr Reduction Co. will build a plant here. 
having an annual compressing capacity of 2,000,000 
povnds of carbonic acid gas. The new company’s 
officers include A. R. Ludlow, president, and 


George B. Cowper, vice president and general man 
ager both of New York. 

CUMBERLAND, MD.—The Baltimore & Ohio rail 
road has started work on @ reclamation plant in its 
old rolling mill yard at Williams and Front streets. 
The plant, 


fully equipped, will cost $500,000. The 





MILWAUKEE.—-The Classy Deflector & Supply Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$500,000, by Hemy M. Johnson, M. Stockhauser 
and Andrew Gilbertson. 

MILWAUKEE.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Wisconsin Boiler & Heater Co.; which 
is organized with a capital stock of $25,000, by 
John C. Hansey, Joseph Antuccio and Hary M. 
Wink. 

RACINE, WIS.—The capital stock of the Thor 
Machine Co. has been increased from $20,000 to 
$60,000, to provide for further expansion. 

WEST BEND, WIS.—The Miller Spouting Co. or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $150,000, has 
purchased the former plant of the Wallau Dairy Co. 
which will be remodeled for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 

DETROIT.—The P. S. G. Tool Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $7000, by Otte 
Proefke, Otto Grenzke and others. 


DETROIT.—The Howell Foundry Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $65,000, by 
Charles A. Kanter, F. T. Schreiner Jr., and Claude 
FE. Stowe. 

FLINT, MICH.—The Buick Motor Co. has awarded 
a contract for a 1-story power plant. 

CHICAGO.—The Union Stock Yards Casting Co. 
plans a foundry, 60 x i25 feet, to cost $28,000. 


CHICAGO.—The Federal Steel Furniture Co. has 
let contracts for a 2-story plant, 51 x 154 feet, 
to cost $12,000. 


CHICAGO.—The Hercules Metalware Mfg. Co., 2019 
Blue (island avenue, has-been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000, by Rubin Morensky, Jacob 
Block and others. 

DECATUR, ILL.—The H. Muller Mfg. Co. plans 
an addition to its plant, l-story, 150 x 180 
feet, to cost $16,000. 

BAST FREEPORT, ILL.—The Swartz Iron Foundry 
has bought a site on which fit is reported plan- 
ning a plant. 


Central States Activity 
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plant will reclaim iron and steel scrap and will be 
equipped with two furnaces and two rolling mills, 
and a chemical laboratory. 

¥REDERICK, MD.—This city plans to improve the 
Street lighting and install new equipment in the 
electric lighting plant. 

OAKLAND, MD.—This city will purchase the Oak- 
iand electric light plant and will install new equip- 
ment. 

RIDCELY, MD.—The High Tension Supplies (Co. 
has been incorvorated with a capital stock of $100,000, 
by Richard R. Kenney, D. Thompson Swing and 
others. 

TAKOMA PARK, MD.—The Anderson Saw-Fillog 
Corp. has been chartered with a capital stock of 
$5000, by J. E. Cross, Harry 8. Weaver and Ray 
H. Chapin. 

CLIFTON FORGE, VA.—The Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad plans a power house and other buildings. 

NORFOLK. VA.—The Ruff-Stewart-Rust Machine 
Works has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000, by F. L. Stewart, T. M. Rust and others. 

« NORFOLK, VA.—The Automatic Soda Fountain 
Corp. hus peen incorporated with a capital stock of 
$500,000, by Henry G. Barbee, C. M. Bain and M. 
F. Wooten. A plant will be erected for the manu- 
facture of automatic soda fountains. 


WASHINGTON.—The Potomac Electric Power Co. 


plans the erection of plant extensions and improve- 
ments. 








ELGIN, 
State street, has started work on a foundry ad- 


ILI..—Woodruff & Edwards, 109 North 


dition, to cost $30,000, 


GOSHEN, IND.—The Engman Mathews Range Co. 
is having plans drawn for an addition .to its 
foundry. 

INDIANAPOLI3.—Work has been Started on a 
foundry building for the Acme Works, Inc., to be 
erected at a cost of $27,000. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The Merchants Heat & Light Co. 
Plans an addilion to its power plant, one story, 40 
x 55 feet. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The H. E. Trager Mfg. Co. has 
been organized with @ capital stock of $50,000, by 
H. E. Trager and others. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The I. E. Smith Co. 
incorporated with a capital stock. of $50,000, oy 
1, E. Smith. J. T. Druley, J. R. Showalter and 
4. B. Gates to engage in the building of steel 
bridges 

LAPORTE, IND.—The Laporte Machine & Tool Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000, by T. W. Witters, Albert E. Homan and 
Lawrence Johnson. 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—The Corwin Electric Co., capi- 
talized at $10,000, has been chartered to manufacture 
electrical devices by E. E. Corwin, William Stone and 
8. M. Johnson. 


MICHICAN CITY, IND.—The Weil-McClain Co., 
manufacturer of plumbing supplies, wil! build a plant 
here costing $300.000. Main offices are at 641 
West Lake street, Chicago. 

RUSHVILLE, IND.—The National Mfg. Co., capital- 
ized at $20,000, has been chartered to mansfacture 
farming implements by Don C. Brooks, George A. 
Looney and W. §S. O'Neal. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—Plans are being made for 
the entrance of the Universal Conveyor Co. into the 
conveyor field. The company was formed recently 
by I. D. Landis, L. S. Landis and L. L. Porter. 


ATHENS, 0.—The Slater Miners’ Safety Device Co. 
recently was incorporated with a capital stock of 


has been 
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$30,000, by H. H. Davis, J. Ginnan, J. Slater, L. 
Coburn, H. E. White, C. P. Kircher and F. Slater. 


CINCINNATI.—The King Machine Tool Co. has 
completed an addition to its plant. 
CLEVELAND.—The Berg-Clark Electric Co., 10207 
Ruclid avenue, plans a 2-story factory and ware- 
house, at a cost of $50,000. 
CLEVELAND.—The Fisher Body Ohio Go. has a 
permit to a power plant, 96 x 115 feet, at 
a cost of 000. . 


CLEVELAND.—-The Perfection Automatic Products 
& Tool Co. recently was incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000, by A. A. Neiger, H. C. Parker 
and others. 


CLEVELAND.—The Stoney Foundry Engineering & 
Equipment (o. has been imtorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000, by J. T. Stoney, R. E. Stoner, 
K. Purwin, C. F. Heiskel and L. J. Stoney. 
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has started work on a plant building, one story, 
25 x 75 feet. 

LONDON, 0.—The London Light & Power Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $75,000, 
by M. J. Kohoe, F. R. Bridgman, 0. W. Bridgmao 
and others. 

NEWARK, 0.—The Commonwealth Power Co. re- 
cently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$150,000, by W. C. Miller, C. N. Moore, H. H. 
Upson, L. E. Case and R. Jones 


ST. BERNARD, 0.—The Worthington Pump & 
Maciiinery (Co. plans an addition to its Laidlaw 


Works, l-story, 50 x 75 feet, to be weed as a 
cleaning room. 
TIFFIN. 0.—The Hollis Tractor Co. is reported 


planning two plant buildings. 


TOLEDO, .—The Sun Pattern Co. recently was 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, by 
J. B. McMahen, C. 8S. Northup, C. W. F. Kirkley 
B. 8S. Oceschler and H. L. Christopher. 
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plans prepared for a municipal electric plant costing 
$60,000. L. A. Walton is city clerk. 
BRECKENRIDGE, TEX.—The Oil Belt 
plans improvements to its power plant 
DALLAS, TEX.—The Dallas Sign Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1500, by Mil- 
burn Hodson, J. J. Adams and R. S. Baker. 
KENNEDY, TEX.—The Kennedy Oi] Mill 
to establish an electric light and power plant 
RISING STAR, TEX.—The Rising Star Light & 
Pewer Co. has been organized with a capital stock 
of $15,000, by W. L. Felt and others. 
SEATTLE.—The Wester Appliance Mfg. Co. plans 
a 1-story plant building at a cost of $25,000. 
SEATTLE.—The Harris Mfg. Co., Stockton, Cal., is 
reported plamming a plant near here for the mam- 
facture of threshers, tractors, etc. 
SEATTLE—The plant of the Pacific Iron & Metal 


Co. recently was damaged by fire. The loss was 
estimated at £10,000. 


Power Co. 


plans 


& Tool Co. has been incorporated with a capital 

stock of $100,000, by A. A. Neiger, H. C. Parker, © UNTINGTON, W. VA.—The Star Car & Found-  TSCOMA, WASH.—The Doud-McParlane = Machine 

H. L. Bell, W. I. Webber and C. H. Bell, ey Ce. has been incorporated with a capital stock of ©" ™* % Site on which & plans 8 plant to in- 
. eree.see ty J. H. Shier, M. J. anv. clude a foundry, 80 x 300 feet, a galvanizing and 
t wucu a ¢—m _ o W. McCullough. ' pattern shop and manufacturing department 
‘ VILLA Cleveland Tractor COTTAGE GROVE, OREG.—James Feeney and 


. others will establish an iron foundry here. 


MEDFORD, OREG.—The Medford Iron Works has 

7 been organized with a capital stock of $5000, by 

E. G. Trowbridge, H. D. Mills and G. A. Codding. 
OREGON CITY. OREG—A brass foundry is to be 
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MAYSVILLE, KY.—The Instanto Electric Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, 
by Andrew Clooney, Clement Finch and E. H, Knapp. 


TAYLORVILLE, KY.—This city has had plans 
drawn for a municipal electric light plant. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Mutual Enamel 
Works Co. plans a foundry building. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—The Baxter & Allen Iron 
Works has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $20,000, by T. B. Allen, W. H. Baxter and 
A. 8. Herbert. 

PINEORA, GA.—The Pineora Utilities Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, 











Throughout the West 


South 








by P. J. Ziegler, J. V. 
Gignilliat 

SAVANNAII, GA.—Coal handling 
established on the Suvannah river, near this city 
They will be owned and operated by the Savannah 
Coal & Dock Co., New York. Contracts for a tem 
porary plant, costing $200,000, have been awarded. 
The permanent plant is to be completed by 

October. The plant site is the location formerly 
used for the shipyard of the Foundation Co., New 
York 


McCOMB, MISS.—The General Equipment & Weild- 
ing Co. plans a machine shop, 40 x 135 feet, to 
cost about $40,000 


Norton and William L. 


facilities will be 


next 











ST. PAUL, MINN.—The plant of the National Lead 
Battery Co. recently was damaged by fire. The loss 
was estimated at -$125,000. 

CENTERVILLE, IOWA.—The electric light and 
power plant of the Southem Utilities Co. recently 
was damaged by fire. 

DUBUQUE, 10WA.—The Champion Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, te 
manufacture concrete machinery, by Ermest T 
Wege, John J. Curran and Patrick A. Walsh. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—The Kansas City Power & 
Light Co. plans extensions to its plants. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Missouri Car Co. is reported plan- 
ning a factory building, one story, 100 x 400 feet. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Irving Pitt Mfg. Co. plans a 
factory building at a cost of $250,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Federal Screw Co., KE. J. Miller 
president, Clarence and Bolwar avenue, is building a 
l-story addition costing $60,000. 

ST. LOUYIS.—The Foerster-Kaysing Iron Works, 
2710 North Twenty-fifth street, ts reported planning 
a factory building, 1-story, 82 x 93 feet. 


SALINA, KANS.—The National Machine & Foundry 
Co. recently was incorporated with a capital stock of 


£1,000.00°, by C. P. Peterson, P. H. Anderson, A. G. 
Anderson, H. N. Moses and others. 


WELLINGTON, M0O.—The city council 


is having 








established here by J. Rohrberg and others. 
LONG BEACH, CAL.—The Marsh Electric Co ta 


been organized to manufacture electrical speci. U3, 
by L. B. Marsh and others. 
LOS ANGELES.—The Lewis Automatic Water 


Heater Co., 4618 Central avenue, has been organized 
by W. G. Lewis and others, 

LOS ANGELES.—The Los Angeles Steel Ball Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,- 
000, by J. T. Kerr, F. N. Hobbs and G. D. Metkle- 
john 

LOS ANGELES.—The 
ing Co. has been 
of £100,000, by 
J. Golden. 

LOS ANGELES.—The Seacraft Corp. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $250,000, and has 
quired the plant of the Marine Equipment Co., 
which it will improve with new machine and metal 
working shops and shipways. 

LOS ANGELES.—The Hadley Tag & Machine Co. 
has been Incorporated with a capital stock of $200,- 
ore, by C. BR. Hadley, T. R. Tingle and Cari A. 
Monson, to engage in the manufacture of special ma- 
chinery and parts. 

PASADENA, CAL.—The Standard Machine & Auto 
Works, 88 North Delacy street, has been organized by 
Warren Howell, Gardner Sherburne and others. 

POMONA, CAL.—The machine shop to be erected 
by the Pomona Mfg. Co. will be l-story, 82 x 160 
feet. 


Healy Power & Enginerr- 
incorporated with a capital stock 
P. J. Healy, 0. J. Emme and P. 





Business in Canada 





MONTREAL, QUE.—-The Rotary Brick Machine Co. 
of Canada, Ltd.. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000, by W. Majewski, H. Sitarski 
and others. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Canadian Superheater Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$200,000, by Norman J. Holden, Arthur Allan and 
others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Globe Automatic Sprinkler 
Ce. of Canada, Ltd., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture sprinkling equipment, etc., with a capital stock 


of $100,000, by W. W. 
John J. Leahy and others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Hold-Mar Vacuum Piston, 
jAd., has been incorporated to manufacture iron 
end steel products, with a capital stock of $100,000, 
by Charles H. Yochum, 107 Gilmour avenue, Ernest 
M. Brooke, and others. 


WALKFRVILLE, ONT.—The Fisher Body (. of 
Canada, Ltd, is building a 4-story addition to its 
plant, which is expected to be completed by the 
‘hist of the year. 


Deewees, Harry M. Kurtz, 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Iron Ore 

Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent fron...... $7.45 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron........ 7.20 
Old range nonbessemer, 51% per cent iron.. 6.70 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 1% per cent iron.... 6.55 

Port Henry tron , f.e.b. Port Henry 
GEG Bet GE. GB icc csc be cdoccccede cece $5.80 
Old bed concentrates, 63 per cent......... 6.70 
Harmony, cobbed, 63 per cent............ 6.70 
New bed, low phos., 65 per cent.......... 9.50 
BORD Ge TP Giiideaces ccceccedsstecies 7.00 
Manganese Ore 

Brazilian, 48 to 50 per cent, c.f. Atlantic 
ports, 50 cents per unit, 

Indian 48 to 50 per cent. cif. Atlantic 
Atlantic ports, 60 cents per unit, 

FLUOR SPAR 

Washed gravel Kentucky and [Illinois mines, 

PEP GD. cccepdcsecosodddovdcssoseced $25.00 


Warehouse Prices 





Steel bars, Boston ........++.++ 5.50¢ to 6.00c 
Steel bars, Chicago ........+.++ 3.48¢ to 3.98¢ 
Pteel bars, Mleveland ........... 3.34¢ to 4.Me 
Steel bars, Detroit ........... 4.33¢ 
Stee! bars, Pnisdeiphia ........ 4.75¢ 
Steel bars. SE édcvecedes 4.30¢ te 4.50¢ 
Steel bars, St. Louis ......... 3.57% 4.07% 
Steel bars, Cincinnati .......... 5.0Uc to 6.uue 
oS BR 3.76¢ to 4.50¢ 
Steel bars, Buffalo ............ 4.65¢ 
Iron bars, 5.50¢ 
Iron bars, 5. 2tic 
tron hars, 4.61¢ 
Iron bars, Detroit ...........- 4.53¢ 
Iron bars, St. Louis .......... 4.074 to 4.50¢ 
Tron bars, Cincinnati .......... 4.50e 
Iron bars, Iphia ....eess 5.50¢ 
Iron bars, New York ... «++ 4.75¢ to 5.0% 
Se, GENO cocccccccecsesec 3,58¢ to 4 Re 
Shapes, Detroit ........seeess 4.032 
Shapes, Boston . e 5.00¢ 
See, Gh. RO. evcsccccase 8.67% to 4.17% 
en i Mn enescecetseses 3.86 to 4.385¢ 
Shapes, New York ..........s+- 4.30 to 5.00¢ 
Shapes, Cleveland ..........+.. 3.44¢ 
Ghapes, Philadelphia .......... 4.50¢ 
UE, TRU cccccctscseesde 4.15¢ 
Shapes, Cincinnati) ............ 4.50¢ 
DG ED. coseccececenecs 4.30¢ 
Plates, Chicago 2. cece ee eeeee 3.78¢ to 4.2%¢ 
Plates, Detroit ........-eeeees 4.23¢ 
Plates, Boston ..ccccscsccees 4.75¢ to 5.50¢ 
Plates, St. Louis .......eseeees 3.875¢ to 4.375¢ 
Plates, DE ebdccge cccccudes 4.06¢ to 4.865¢ 
Plates, New York ........ese55 4.50c to 4.75¢ 
Plates, Cleveland .......-++4+. R.fide 
Plates, Cincinmati ....-......6- 6.00¢ 
No. 1% blue anl. sheets, N. Y... 7.00¢ to 7.50c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Phila. . 7.25¢ 
No.10 blue anl. sheets, Chicagn... 4 #Re to 7.1%¢ 
‘o. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleveland 6.50c to 6.75¢ 
No. 10 blue ani. sheets, Boston. . 7.80¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Buffalo co eee 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Detroit. . 6.956 
No. 10 blue ani. sheets, St. L.4.T7TKeto 7.22%e 
No. 10 biue ani. sheets, Cincinnati. 7.5ue 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, St. ‘a 7.25¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Chicavo ... 5.TRce to R tte 
No. 28 black sheets, New York... 8.40c to 8.75¢ 
No, 28 black sheets, Phila .... Yue 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland... 6.75c to 8.50¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Boston ... 9.15¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati. . 9.00¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Detroit .... 8.0060 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis.. 8.20¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul .. 6.00¢ to 8.39¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Buffalo .... 9.1 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chicaro .. 9 .Ale 
No, 28 galv. sheets, New York.. 9.40c to 10.00c 
No. 2X galy. sheets, Phila. .. 11.00¢ 
No, 28 galv. sheets, Boston . 10. 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland. 9.00¢ to 9.50¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati. 9.00¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Detroit ... 10.00¢ 
No. 28 gal. sheets, Buffalo .... 10.60¢ 
No, 28 qalv. sheets, St. Louls.. 9.60¢ 
Bands, New York... ........055- watt ot 
» BURIED ccccwcsccccccess . 
bande, BOGE ccvcccscesccsede 5.785¢ 
Bands, Buffalo . 2... 5c cece eceees 4.3%e 
Hoops, Basten... cccccccacses 9. Me 
Hoops, New York .......sceeees 6,00¢ to 6.75¢ 
Hoops Detroit .......ccceeeees 5 


Cold rolled shafting, Buffalo .... 6.006 
Cold rolled shafting, New York.... 6.36¢ to 7.1le 
Cold rolled shafting, Boston .. 8.00 


Cold rolled flats, squares - 
agons, New York.........++++ 6.86¢ to 8.61le 
Cold rolled rounds § .......... 6.36¢ to 8.11le 
Cold rolled rounds, Detroit...... 5.70¢ 
Mill Sheet Schedule 
Black 
Differentials for gage, per 100 pounds + 
Be DD sec suns cceseseccendsontcess +10¢ 
Ne. 28 (carloads)... ..cccccccescececs Base 
a OP pccestédccese coscemnseesetes —O05e 
Te, GBD. ce cveccocécccdecnecesces —10¢ 
Bee, BIBS... cccceccccccdcssecsnccses —15e 
ie, BER secuneccuccecess eaaneses + —B0e 
BeeB. BB-16 .nccccccccccsccccccccese - —B5e 
Nos. 18-14 ........ Sowdedbeusec cues - —B0e 
Wes. 10-28 ..ccccccccsccsccccosccore —385¢ 
Sizes 
Gages Nos. 24, 26, 28 and 


. Gages Nos. 14 to 28 
foregoing, 36 wide by 96 inches and 120 
long. Extras for width and length to be 








Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark....... 6.16 
Birmingham, Ala., to: 
Dt conése6tesedecese ates oot $10.665 
Cincinnati Sevecdsneseeocess eoee 450 
GORGE -~ccnccceccccecsescccce «+» 6.66 
eer ccocne OB 
Louisville, Ky. ....... oneséeees 4.12 
Minneapolis, St. Paul ............ 9.73 
Tt M.. steenasocee seutencoee - 10.26 
DE -s¢pessegPoosssceesoce 8.665 
g500esbeesend coctoenes 7.60 
Dn [ih soccvedeecece sence 4.25 
Ry OS a eee 5.375 
Chicago 
See BED “ccdesecccsboccse «+++ $4.725 
Minneapolis, St. Paul .......... 8.375 
Milwaukee ..... Secheccoce asesede aan 
D. Eb. needbedsccecenceeate - 1.89 
Ge an ocauadtbstbecccusndedéads 6.07 
Ge. BO ccivcace depecgooeédoccs Me 
Ironton and Jackson, 0., to: 
SE steven chovcdebteeccceemend $5.32 
GNSS seb WRcieeetbeterceeéee 2.52 
Cocdescceeccssocececs 3.36 
EE 266 DU no an Kaan ens dee 3.64 
pberednmhavcededeseons 3.22 
st, Wi eetnee 0 iii 8.40 











TD . Jédcbncertcvocest 35.0 cents 
SED Sibu veuebeckssicesss 41.5 cents 
Dt stesaehdevedesssseedn 29.5 cents 
ERG RS 33.5 cents 
MED. d6ccbetcsendscodhels 24.0 cents 
SN nn, dk eile enean ete an 32.0 cents 
GD - docu nde Gl ccbodescedn 38 0 cems 
it uccesthdos shakes seusenh 32.0 cents 
Minneapolis and St. Paul....... 66.0 cents 
EE. Seu wumbddeess ceceoceccs $1.32 
a Sa UG BN cig cc ceccess 4TY, cents 
St, SD | cxdecdunabes cede 51.5 cents 
EE ie ebe ces oon ed 76.5 cents 
Pacifie coast (all rafl)....... $1.665 
Pacific enast (tin plate)...... 1,685 
GALVANIZED AND LONG TERNE 
ne . codecs Sdwvesoceéuecesse iets +50¢ 
 _ Sees ecesee Seovcseos +25¢ 
at Mt. Ts céncudbamecesveentes Base 
a Ue? pb oseoRabothcaneeee coved eds +15¢ 
a Se? egbusebibs coentecvesdknea —30¢0 
Th Sn oh giaveeeces cobeenehant —45e 
i SE. dedieedncesd deuns:ssebeve —6Ne 
i. Ee . scevbes oeasse coe cocccee O88 
Nos. 12-14 ........ scesccectesecses Ole 
TEU LUPUS cadee ctdeaeuone me consede —1.00 


Standard Sizes 
Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inc., 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
36 in. wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 in. long. 
Extras for width and length to be added. 


BLUE ANNEALED 
Differential for gage for 100 pounds 
a OE cdo cccccceneustese — Se 
Nos. 9 and 10 (carloads).............. 
Sem B8 PER IDE. cocscesecdnee jecsstow ane 
eb & 2 SS eee. 10e 
eS RE. eae 20¢ 
Widths—24-26-28-30-36 and 48 inches. 
Lengths—12-84-96-120 and 144 inches. 

Extras for width and length to be added. 
Tubular Goods 
Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads. 
Steel Pipe 

STANDARD WEIGHT sade 
Butt Weld 
Black Galvanized 
%, % and H-inch 47 to50% 20% to 24 
RE 5l to54% 86% to 40 
to 3-inch...... 54 two5TH% «440% to 44 
SE eee 47 te 50 34% to 38 
2% to 6-inch..... 50 4 53 stil teat 
7 to 12-inch...... 47 050% 83% te37 
13 to 14-inch CEE 2. ccc cncte 
BPO sessececc% SE te8BH on. neces e 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
1 te S8-imen...... 52 w55% 8814 to 42 
Lap Weld 
TE 45 to483%4 82% to 36 


2-inch 
2% to 6G-inch.... 48 to51% 85% to39 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 





. Me and H-inch 43 to 46% 2534 to 29 
ME cinta cad 48 051% 85% to 39 
% to 134-inch 52 to 55% 39% to 48 
3 te S-inch....... 53 to 56 108 to 44 
eae ~, to 48% 88% test 
2% to 4-inch..... 48 to51IZ 386% to 40 
4% to 6-inch 47 to 50 8515 to Se 
1 to 8-inch...... 43 to463%4 2934 te 38 
9 to 12-imch...... to 41% 24% to 28 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN 
Butt Weld 
ee to 4234 2834 te 32 
% to 14-inch... 42 045% 8112 to85 
2 to 2%4-ineh..... 44 to47% 88% to 87 
Pees: 37 040% 27% to81 
be ek oat Sore 
al " te 
T to 8-inch...... 33 to 363% 1996 to 28 
Wrought Iron Pi 
BRE 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
iin pabtic 1546 to 9556 + 136 1011 
- ™ te 
oe 9% to 29 
WP cca: MERE” PERE 
eae aes 20% to 28 6% tol 
3% te 6-inch.. 2254 to 3000 oi mitts 
T to 12-inch.... 19% te 27 ong wate 
PLUGGED AWD REAMED 
Two points abeve 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Weid 
Se te | 35 
Re tae 1844 to 2844 6% w +8 
Wh cats oc 18% to 28 5% te 15 
Ye to l%-inch.. 24% 084% 9% 
Lap Weld 
Q-inch ......... 21% to 29 8% 
2% to dinch... 28% 4 11% 
4% to 6-inch.. 2214 to 3034 10% 
7 apd 8-inch... 14% to 22% 2% 

9 and 12-inch.. 9% to1T% 5% to 
DOUBLE EXTRA NG. PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
~ineh 15% te +39 954 e451 
-fneh : 2044 ws tans 8% i 

eet % 

14-inch”. 22 : 
13-inch. sae 42H 44 
finch ...... 164 to+ TK 4% te 

2% to &-inch Wye + ae off 3 tit 
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“Saves ol 8,000 Yearly in Wages” 
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UR 20. ton ‘Link Belt Siiemesiaes Caer i is the healt man 
on our work”, says Mr. R. L. Faithorn, Engineer of Con- 
struction of the B. & 0. C. T. Ry. Co., Chicago. 


“We put it to many varied uses; 
handling coal, stone, sand, rails, switch- 
ing cars, driving piles, etc., and since 
we can move it in a train as well as 
under its own power, it is promptly 
available, anywhere over our 79 miles 
of terminal track. There is no delay, 
as it does not have to be loaded ona 
freight car. 

“Two men with this crane easily do 
the work that formerly required 25- 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





LIN K- SET COMPANY 


laborers—a yearly saving in wages of 
over $18,000, after deducting a gener- 
ous amount for operating expenses. 
Besides this substantial financial sav- 
ing, our Link-Belt Crane saves time, decreases 
interference with train movement, and more 
quickly releases freight cars for other ser- 
vice”. 

No doubt a Link-Belt Crane could accom- 
plish similar results in the handling of your 
material. Talk it over with our engineers. 


Send for catalog No. 370. on 
INDIANAPOLIS rORONTO 
Robson - Prichard Bide San Francissce . 16% Secend St 
Kirby Biag Angeies : 163 N. Los Angeles 8 
4210 Woodware Ave erente. Can » Ldnk Belt Co.. Lad 
306 Sipbarst Bldg nver Lindreoth Shubagt & | > 
. st Ave Leoieville, K : Ly ohie. hy 4 
First and Stark Sts New Uriesas . ©, ©. Mins, Hibernia Bank 


* §.L. Merrow, 720 720 Brown-Marx Bidg . 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trapve Review 





CENERATORS.—The General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y¥., has published a 4-page folder in which 
small direct-cwrent generators and exciters are de- 


seribed and illustrated. 
FOUNDRY FLASKS.—The American Foundry 
Equipment Co., New York, is circulating a 20-page 


illustrated booklet in which various types of foundry 
flasks which it manufactures, are described and 
illustrated. 

FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT.—The American Foundry 
Equipment Co., New York, is circulating a 42-page 
bovklet which contains reproductions of letters re- 
celved by the company endorsing the use of the 
sand cutting machine, which it manufactures. 

STEEL BUILDINGS.—Structural steel buildings, 
built in standardized styles, types and sizes, are de- 
scribed and illustrated in a folder recently published 


Ly the Steel Fabricating Corp., Harvey, Ill. The 
iflustrations show exterior and interior views of in- 
dustrial buildings of this type which have been 


erected. 

ELECTRIC FURNACES.—The Acheson Graphite Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., is circulating a 58-page book- 
letein which data pertaining to the use of the 
electric furnace is given. The information includes 
a description of the various electric furnaces, by the 
manufacturers, and include not only those made in 
the United States, but also Canada and Europe. The 
bookfet is interesting. 

FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT.—A new booklet is be- 
ing circulated by the Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., 
Harvey, T)., which describes in a general way tie 
layout and equipment of complete foundry plants, 
including gray iron, steel, brass, car wheel and 


malleable iron foundries. The booklet contains 49 
pages and is profusely illustrated, showing parts of 
various well known foundries. 

HEATING SYSTEM.—-A 4-page illustrated folder is 
being circulated by Skinner Bros. Mfg. Co., St. 
Lowis, in which heating systems for plants of all 
kinds are described and {flustrated. One system. 
a steam coil type consists of a series of pipe coils 
compactly mounted above a powerful fan-wheel, 
all enclosed in a single sheet steel casing. Coils 
are heated by either exhaust or live steam and the 
fan is onerated by any power available. Another 
type described is the direct-fired type. This consists 
of a heavy cast iron combustion chamber, firing 





the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


New York, 734 Customhouse; Boston, 1801 C 











Cleveland, Chamber of Commerce; Cincinnati, 


Growers of sugar cane in South Africa desire to 
be placed in communication with firms that are 
prepared to quote prices on the erection and equip- 
ment of a Sugar mill. Information is desired as to 





T the last meeting of the di- 

rectors of the Empire Tube 
Steel Corp., New York, a _ reso- 
lution was adopted to have Pres- 
ident C. M. Beattie open negotia- 
tions for a site which he has had 
under consideration in Buffalo for 
the erection of a new plant. An- 
other resolution was adopted to 
have John Fraser, consulting en- 
gineer and director, start plans 
immediately for erecting the 
plant. The present equipment of 
the company will be moved from 
the Long Island plant to Buffalo, 
according to plans. 

* * . 


The Colburn Machine Tool Co. 
has moved its business from 
Franklin, Pa. to 1038 Ivanhoe 
road, Cleveland. 

a ee 


The Big Level Sand & Clay 
Co., McKean county, Pennsyl- 
vania, has changed its name to 
the Northern Refractories Co. 

ee a 


The American Dressler Tunncl 
Kilns, Inc., has removed its execu- 





Business Changes Recently Announced 


tive, engineering and thermal offices 
to 1740 East Twelfth street, Cleve- 
land. 
Yet See | 

The International Fuel & Iron 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has opened a 
sales office in the Medea build- 
ing, Johnstown, Pa., in charge of 
G. J. Eichenlaub. 


* * * 


The Hardware City Mfg. Co., 
New Britain, Conn., has reduced 
its capital stock from $100,000 to 
$40,000, changed its name to the 
Plainville Mfg. Co., and its loca- 


tion to Plainville, Conn. 
. * * 


The Chippewa Pump Co. is the 
new name of the Chippewa 
Foundry & Machine Co. of Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis. Since the es 
tablishment of the business about 
two years ago, the company has 
confined its output to the manu- 
facture of pumps and pumping 
engines for municipal water 
works, mines, etc. Consequently 
it has been decided to adopt a 
name more expressive of the na- 
ture of the business. 
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Opportunities Abroad 


Requests for infermation should be forwarded to district or co-operative office in your district, of 


. Each request 
separate sheet and be accompanied by the opportunity number 
DISTRICT OFFICES 
ustomhouse 


402 Third Nat’l Bank; New Orleans, Hibernia 


CO-OPERATIVE OFFICES 
Chamber of Commerce; Los Angeles, Chamber of Com- 
merce; Philadelphia, Chamber of Commerce; Portland Oreg., Chamber of Commerce; 

Dayton, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce; Pittsburgh, Chamber of Commercé 


port and ash chamber, mounted in a single sheet 
steel casing, in conjunction with a powerful fan- 
wheel. It burns coal, coke or wood. 


METALWORKING MACHINERY.—The F. B. Shus- 
ter Co., New Haven, Conn., is circulating its gen- 


eval catalog, which consists of seven bulletins unde 
one cover, each bulletin devoted to a separate sub- 
ject. machinery described includes: Automatic 


The 
wire straightening. and cutting machines; wire straight- 
riveting machines; wire forming 






should be on a 








; Chicago, 504 Federal] bidg.; St. Louis, 
Bank; Seattle, Henry bidg.; 






material required, catalogs, prices, and as to what 
agency arrangements would be considered. Op- 
portunity No. 33828. 


A builder and contractor in Peru desires to pur- 
chase all classes of construction machinery and 
material. Catalogs are requested. Opportunity No. 
33830. 


An import and export agent in Jugoslavia desires 
to establish commercial relations with firms handling 
agricultural implements, railroad equipment, indus 
trial machinery, electric motors and accessories, ete. 
Opportunity No. 33838. 


(metallurgical firm in Switzerland desires to 


ete. Opportunity No. 33853. 


A commission house in South Africa desires an 
agency for agricultural implements, hardware, etc. 
Opportunity No. 33873. 


A firm in Mexico desires to purchase machinery 
as follows: One 50-horsepower boiler with injector 
and grates suitable for burning wood; one double ex- 
pansion 35 horsepower steam engine; two 70 twelve- 
inch saw cotton gins with steel frame; one double 
press with screws and one complete outfit of shaft- 
ing, pulleys, hangers, ete. Opportunity No. 33876. 


A commercial agent in Brazil is in the market 
for hardware, machinery and arms. Opportunity No. 
83877. 


A South African orange grower desires to purchase 
tools and equipment for a grove turning out 400.- 
000 cases of fruit annually. His needs include re- 
frigerator cars, box-making machinery, field equip- 
ment, grading, polishing and brushing machinery, etc. 
Opportunity No. 33885. 


A firm in England desires catalogs, prices and al! 
details relative to automatic or instantaneous wa- 
ter heaters operating directly from faucet. Oppor- 
tun'ty No. 33893. 


in 


Germany 
and tin 
te connect with American exporters of 
Opportunity No. 33900. 


is 
and 
these metals. 

















